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WE certainly owe an apology to 
our Greek ambassador. The nine 
hundred and ninety-ninth edition of 
a declamatory old play of Euripides, 
cut and slashed into the most new- 
fangled propriety by some J. A. Har- 
tung, or other critical German, with a 
tomahawk, is a phenomenon in the 
literary world that can excite no at- 
tention; but when a regularly built 
living Greek comes forward in the 
middle of this nineteenth century, 
exactly four hundred years after the 
last Byzantine chronicler had been 
blown into the air by our brave allies 
the Turks—and within the precincts 
of the Red Lion Court, London—év 

fry dvdy rév épvOpsv Aéovroc—puts forth 
a regularly built history of the Greek 
Revolution of 1821, thereby claiming 
—not without impudence, as some 
think—a place on our classical shelves 
alongside of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, and a great way above 
Diodorus Siculus, and other such re- 
tailers of venerable hearsay : this truly 
is an event in the Greek world that 
claims notice from the general review- 
er even more than from the professed 
classical scholar. At the present mo- 
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ment, particularly, one likes to see 
what a living Greek, witha pen in his 
hand, has to say for himself; his 
language and his power of utterance 
is an element in the great Turko-Rus- 
sian question that cannot be lost sight 
of. Doubly welcome, therefore, is 
this first instalment of Mr. Tricoupi’s 
long-expected history ; and as it hap- 
pens opportutiely that the most inter- 
esting portion of Sir A. Alison’s third 
volume is occupied with the sanie 
theme, we eagerly seize the present 
opportunity at once to acquit ourselves 
of an old debt to our Hellenic ambas- 
sador, and to thank Sir A. Alison for 
the spirited, graphic, and thoroughly 
sympathetic style in which he has pre- 
sented to the general English reader 
the history of a bright period of Greek 
history, which recent events have 
somewhat tended to becloud. It is 
not our intention on the present 
occasion to attempt a sketch of 
the strategetical movements of the 
Greek war, 1821-6. A criticism of 
these will be more opportune when 
Mr. Tricoupi shall have finished his 
great work.* We shall rather confine 
ourselves to bringing out a few salient 





(1.) Emvpeddves Tprxourn loropia ris “ENAnvuxiis éxavacrécews . Tépos A. London, 
1853. (History of the Greek Revolution. By Spiridion Tricoupi, Greek 


Minister, Londén. Vol. i.) 


(2.) History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Arcuipatp Attson, Bart. Vol. iii. 


* The work, when completed, will, we understand, consist of four volumes octavo ; 
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points of that great movement, which 
may serve, by way of contrast or 
similiiude, to throw light on the very 
significant struggle in which we are 
now engaged. A single word, how- 
ever, in the first place, with regard to 
the dialect in which Mr. Tricoupi’s 
work is written; as that is a point on 
which all persons are not well-in- 
formed, and a point also by no means 
unimportant in the decision of the 
question,— What are the hopes, pros- 
pects, and capabilities of the living 
race of Greeks ? 

Now, with regard to this point, Mr. 
Tricoupi’s book furnishes the most 
decided and convincing evidence that 
the language. of Aristotle and Plato 
yet survives in a state of the most 
perfect purity, the materials of which 
it is composed being genuine Greek, 
and the main difference between the 
style of Tricoupiand that of Xenophon 
consisting in the loss of a few superflu- 
ous verbal flexions, and the adoption 
of one or two new syntactical forms 
tocompensate for the loss—the mer- 
est points of grammar, indeed, which 
to a schoolmaster great in Attic forms 
may appear mighty, but to the general 
scholar, and the practigal linguist, are 
of no moment, <A few such words of 
Turkish extraction, as Sayior, a mosque ; 
Gippdriov, a firman; Betipns, @ vizier ; 
yevircapos, a janizary j paysddns, a rajah, 
so far from being any blot on the 

urity of Mr. Tricoupi’s Greek, do, in 
act, only prove. his good sense;. for 
even the ancient Greeks, ultra-national 
as they were in all their habits, never 
scrupled toadopt a foreign word—such 
as yaa, napadetcos, &yyapos—Wwhen it 
came in their way, just as we have 
xodpavrns, Knvoos, covddpov, and a few 
other Latinisms in the New Testa- 
ment. The fact is, that the modern 
Greeks are rather to be blamed for 
the affectation of extreme purity in 
their style, than for any undue admix- 
ture of foreign words, such as we find 
by scores in every German newspaper. 
But this is their affair. It is a vice 
that leans to virtue’s side, and springs 
manifestly from that strong and 
obstinate vitality of race which has 
survived the political revolutions of 
nearly two thousand years; and a 
vice, moreover, that may prove of the 
utmost use to our young scholars, who 
may have the sense and the enterprise 
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to turn it to practical account. For, 
as the pure Greek of Mr. Tricoupi’s 
book is no private invention of his 
own, but the very same dialect which 
is at present used as an organ of in- 
tellectual utterance by a large phalanx 
of talented professors in the University 
of Athens, and is in fact the language 
of polite intercourse over the whole of 
Greece, it. follows that Greek, which 
is at present almost universally studied 


‘as a dead language, and that by a most 


laborious and tedious process of gram- 
matical indoctrination, may be more 
readily picked up, like German or 
French, in the course of the liv- 
ing — of a few months. It is 
worthy of serious consideration, in- 
deed, how far the progress of our 
young men in an available knowledge 
of the finest language of the world, may 
have been impeded by the perverse 
methods of teachers who could not 
speak, and who gave themselves no 
concern to speak, fhe language which 
they were teaching; who invented, 
also, an arbitrary system of pronoun- 
cing the language, which completely 
separated them from the nation who 
speak it. But this is a philological 
matter, on which we have no vocation 
to enter here; we only drop a hint 
for the wise, who are able to inquire 
and to conclude for themselves. 

We now proceed to business. There 
are five points. connected with the 
late Greek Revolution which stand out 
with a prominent interest at the pres- 
ent moment. 
~ First,—The character, conduct, and 

ition of Russia at the outbreak of 
he Revolution. 

Second,~-The character and conduct 
of the Turxs and the Turkish govern- 
ment, as displayed by the manner in 
which the revolt was met. 

Third,—The character, conduct, 
and political significance of the GreEk 
PEOPLE, as exhibited during the five 
years’ struggle. 

Fourth—The character, conduct, 
and position of Russia, as more fully 
developed at the conclusion of the 


omg le. 
ifth,—The character, conduct, and 
political significance ‘of the GREEK 
PEOPLE, as exhibited since the battle 
of Navarino and the establishment of 
the existing Bavarian dynasty. 

On all these points we shall offer a 
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few remarks in the order in which 
they are set down. 

- First,—As to the conduct of Russta. 
It is a remarkable fact, and very sig- 
nificant of the nature of Russian in- 
fluence in Turkey, that the Greek 
Revolution did not commence where 
one might have expected it to com- 
mence, in Greece proper—i.e., the 
mountainous strongholds of Arcanania 
and the Peloponnesus—but in those 
very Principalities where we are now 
fighting, and where the Muscovites 
are always intriguing. How was 
this? Plainly because all those 
Greeks who had for years been brew- 
ing revolt in their érapa:,'or secret 
conspiracies, took it for granted that 
on that nominally Turkish but really 
Russian ground, Russia would at once 
come forward and help them to kill 
—we use the Imperial simile—the sick 
old Infidel, who had been so long lying 
with his diseased lumpish body on 
the back of the Christian population ; 
and accordingly the man whom they 
set up to raise the flag of Christian 
insurrection on the banks of the 
Pruth and the Sereth, was an officer 
in the Russian service, Alexander 
Ypsilanti by name ; and the first thing 
he did when he came forward as mili- 
tary head of the revolt in the Princi- 
palities, was to put forth a proclama- 
tion, in which the Christian tribes of 
Turkey were told that “a great Euro- 
pean power” might be depended on as 
“patronising the insurrection” —é6n 
twd = peeyddn = dévapts rvs = Mpoorarevet. 
Now, here was a lie to begin with, to 
which perhaps the old Grecia mendax 
may seem not inapplicable; but in 
fact it was a most probable lie; and 
if lies were at all justifiable, either on 
principle or policy, at the opening 
scene of a great war, certainly this 
was the lie which at that time and 
place looked most like the truth. But 
it is a dangerous thing to raige war- 
like enthusiasm at any time, especi- 
ally when an emperor is concerned, by 
sounding statements not founded on 
truth. Had the Czar been ever so 
willing to assist the movement of. the 
Wallachian Greeks; and to lead his 
victorious Cossacks, scarcely returned 
from fair Paris, to magnificent Stam- 
boul, he could not but feel offended at 
the unceremonious manner in which 
his decision had been taken out of his 
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own mouth, and the absolute spon- 
taneity of an imperial ukase been 
forestalled by. a vagabond Greek cap- 
tain. But the Greeks were, from the 
beginning, out of their reckoning in 
supposing that the then Czar would, 
as a, matter of course, patronise their 
insurrectiorfary movement agaist the 
Turks. Alexander, though not na- 
turally avery bellicose person, had 
already done as much for the terri- 
torial aggrandisement of Russia as 
would have contented the most war- 
like of his predecessors. He had 
rounded off the north-west corner of 
his vast domain in the most neat and 
dexterous way by the appropriation 
of Finland in 1808; and he had pro- 
fited alike in the upshot by the friend- 
ship of Napoleon at Tilsit in 1807, 
ied by his enmity at Moscow in 1812, 
That he should enter upon a new, and 
in all probability a severe contest with 
another enemy, and put himself at the 
head of a great insurrectionary move- 
ment, disturbing all the peaceful rela-- 
tions so recently established, and in 
such friendly amity with the great 
conservative powers at Paris and 
Vienna, was a proceeding not to be 
looked for from a moderate and a 
rudent man. This the Greeks might 
te known, had they not been be- 
fooled by patriotic passion. A “holy 
alliance” no doubt it was which, in 
1815, the pious soul of the good Czar 
had made with his brother kings; but 
this “holiness” was either a mere frater- 
nisation of sentiment, too vague to be- 
of any practical force, or at best, a re-- 
ligiousstamp placed upon a document, 
the contents of which wete essentially: 
political, and did not at all warrant 
the expectation that the most Chris- . 
tian crowned Allies should be called 
upon to interfere in supporting every 
revolt which Christian subjects in any 
land might feel themselves called upon 
to make against their traditional lords. 
Then as to politics: Though Alexan- 
der was a most kind-hearted, truly: 
popular, and very liberal sovereign, . 
and had made speeches at Paris, War- 
saw, and elsewhere, equal to anything: 
ever spouted by the present Majesty 
of Prussia in his most liberal fits, yet 
he was very little of a constitutionalist, 
and not at alla democrat. From Lay-- 
bach, therefore, where he was when 
the revolution broke out in March, 
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1821, he gave his decision in the mat- 
ter of the Greek insurrection in- the 
following very remarkable words :— 


“The motives of the Emperor are now 
known, from the best of all sources, his 
own words, in confidential conversation 
with Mons. de Chateaubriand. ‘ The time 
is past,’ said he, ‘when there can be a 
French, Russiati, Prussian, or Austrian 
policy. One only policy for the safety of 
all can be admitted in common by all 
people and all kings. It devolves on me 
to show myself the first to be convinced 
of the principles on which the Holy 
Alliance is founded. An opportunity 
presented itself on occasion of the insur- 
rection of the Greeks. Nothing certainly 
could have been moré for my interests, 
those of my, people, and the opinion of my 
country, than a religious war against the 
Turks; but'I discerned in the troubles of 
the Peloponnesus the revolutionary mark, 
From that moment [kept aloof from them, 
Nothing has been-spared to turn me aside 
from the Alliance ; butin vain. My self- 
Jove has been assailed, my prejudices 
appealed to; but in vain. What need 
have I for an extension of my empire? 
Providence has not put under my orders 
800,000 soldiers to satisfy my ambition, 
but to protect religion, morality, and 
justice, and to-establish the principles of 
order on which human society reposes.’ 
‘In pursuance of these principles, Count 
Nesselrode declared officially that ‘his 
Imperial Majesty could not regard the 
enterprise of Ypsilanti as anything but 
the effect of the exaltation which charac- 
terises the present epoch, as well as of the 
inexperience and levity of that young man, 
whose name is ordered to be erased from 
the Russian service.’ Orders were at the 
~same time sent to the imperial forces on 
the Pruth and.jn the Black Sea to observe 
‘the strictest neutrality.” 


The publication of this resolution 
‘on the part of the Imperial govern- 
ment effectually quashed the move- 
ment in the Principalities; and poor 
Ypsilanti, after a few awkward and 
ill-managed plunges, was obliged to 
back out of his position, and, leaving 
“Olympian George,” and other sturdy 
‘Greek mountaineers, in the lurch, seek 
for refuge, and find a prison in Austria. 
In this whole affair fuidiover, though 
the Greeks had shown themselves 
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very vain and foolish, no man can 
deny that the Czar behaved with 
great moderation—like a gentleman, in 
fact, and a Christian, as he was—and 
moreover, we must add, like a wise 
politician. For we can scarcely agree 
with some strong indications of feeling 
both in Tricoupi and in Sir Archibald 
Alison,* that any Christian power 
would have been justified in support- 
ing a revolt of Christian subjects 
against their lawful sovereign, et 
an Infidel, till these Christians ha 

first shown, by their own exertions, 
that they were worthy of the inter- 
vention which afterwards took place 
in their favour. We see, also, that 
Lord Aberdeen, in some late remarks 
in the House of Lords, was quite 
correct historically when he called 
attention to the comparative “ mode- 
ration” of Russian counsels in some 
of her dealings with Turkey. Russia, 
in fact, never has displayed any very 
flagrant rapacity in her dealings with 
Turkey, for the best of all possible 
reasons,—because, having as much of 
the fox as of the bear in her nature, 
she does not wish to alarm the 
European powers on a point where 
she knows they are peculiarly sensi- 
tive. Her policy has been to poison 
the sick old man, not to kill him; and 
in this very moderation, as all the 
world now knows, lies the peculiar 
danger of her encroachments. Like a 
deep swirling river, she rolls beneath 
the fat mud-banks of your political 
STATUS QUO, and you suspect no harm, 
and can walk on the green bank with 
delectation ; but when the flood comes, 
there will be a shaking and a pre- 
cipitation ; and then God help the 
sleepers ! 

So much for Russia. Our next 
question relates to the Turks. How 
did they behave at the outbreak of the 
insurrection? The answer is given in 
two words—like butchers, and like 
blunderers. Like butchers in the first 
place. Their way of crushing an in- 
surrection was truly a brutal one— 
modtrixfy §Onpwddns, aS Mr. ‘T'ricoupi 
says; or shall we not rather say 
devilish. Certainly, Sylla, in his most 





* Sir A. Alison, perhaps, as we shall see afterwards, confines his sympathy to the 
assertion that, after the infamous butchery of the Greeks at Chios, the intervention of 
the Christian States in behalf of the oppressed Christian people became a duty. 
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sanguinary humours, never enacted 
anything more inhuman and more 
diabolical] than the wholesale massacre 
of the prosperous Greeks in Scios, 
April, 1822, which, next to certain 
scenes when the Furies were let loose 
in France, forms the most bloody 
page of modern history.* When a 
Turk suspects a Greek of treason, he 
makes short work of it; no forms of 
law, no investigation, no trial, no 
proof; but right on with the instinct 
of a tiger, in the very simple and 
effective old Oriental style.—“ Why 
should this dead dog curse my lord the 
king ; let me go over, I pray thee, and 
take off his head.” So an old Jew 
once said to King David; but Sultan 
Mahmoud did not require that a word 
of cursing should have been spoken. 
Sufficient that the individual marked 
for butchery stood in a prominent sit- 
uation, and was of the same brother- 
hood as those who had spoken or 
acted treason: if he was not guilty in 
his own person, he was bound to be 
cognisant of the guilt of others; and 
for not revealing this guilt he must 
die. Such is the simple theory on 


which proceeded the wholesale mur-. 


ders which took place at Constantin- 
ople so soon as word was brought of 
the insurrectionary movement in the 
Principalities. As aspecimen of these 
infamous proceedings, we shall select 
from Mr. Tricoupi’s book the account 
of the death of the Patriarch Gregory, 
a murder committed with the most 
flagrant disregard of all the forms of 
justice (if there be such forms in 
Turkey), and under circumstances 
calculated to rouse to the utmost 
pitch the spirit of the people whom it 
was intended to crush; a murder, 
therefore, not merely cruel and bar- 
barous, but stupid and impolitic. The 
account given by our author of this 
most characteristic event is somewhat 
circumstantial, as might be expected 
from the piety of a true Greek writing 
on such a subject. We curtail it, 
however, as little as possible—espe- 
cially as the closing scene, in which 
Russia appears a chief actor, affords 
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a vivid glimpee of the very natural 
manner in which, unassisted by any 
evil arts of diplomacy, that power 
can continually earn for itself golden 
opinions among the Christian nations 
of the south. 

*‘On the evening of Easter Satur- 
day, or great Saturday—ro péya a6 
Barov, as the Greeks call it—being the 
9th of March, there were seen dis- 
persed in the neighbourhood of the 
Patriarch’s palace, within and without 
the Fanar, about five thousand armed 
Janizaries, without any person know- 
ing why. The Janizaries perambu- 
lated the streets of the Fanar the 
whole night, but did no harm to any 
one, At midnight, as is the use in 
our Church, the church-crier made 
proclamation, and the Christian people, 
though under great apprehensions, 
immediately obeyed the sacred sum- 
mons, and assembled without hinder- 
ance or disturbance in the church of 
the Patriarchate. The Patriarch him- 
self officiated as usual, with twelve 
other priests; and after the service 
was finished, the people were dis- 
missed, and retired quietly to their 
own homes. The Patriarch went to 
his palace, when the first streaks 
of day were beginning to appear; but 
scarcely had he entered, when word 
was brought that Staurakis Aristar- 
ches, the great Interpreter, wished to 
speak with him. The Patriarch pro- 
posed to go with him to his private 
room, but the Interpreter replied that 
he preferred being taken immediately 
to the great Hall of theSynod. There 
he came with one of the Secretaries 
of State, and forthwith preduced a 
firman, which he declared he had 
orders to read aloud without a mo- 
ment’s delay in the presence of the 
Patriarch, the chief priests, the heads 
of the Greek people, and the deacons 
of corporations. These parties were 
sent for, and the firman instantly 
read as follows: *‘Forasmuch as the 
Patriarch Gregory has shown himself 
unworthy of the patriarchal throne,. 
ungrateful to the Porte, and a deviser 
of plots,—for these reasons he is de-. 





* That this “ bloody and brutal” policy is still exercised by the Turks, when they 
have their free swing, is evident from the letter of Mr. Saunders, the British Consul 
at Prevesa, which appeared about two months ago inthe Times, and of which a Greek 
translation now lies before usin the A@jva—an Athenian newspaper—of the 9th. 


June. 
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posed from his office.’ The Patriarch, 
accompanied by his faithful archdea- 
con, was immediately led off to prison ; 
and as soon as he had left the hall, a 
second firman ‘was read out in the 
following terms: ‘ Forasmuch as the 
Sublime Porte does not desire to de- 
prive his faithful subjects of their 
spiritual superintendence, he hereby 
commands them to elect a patriarch 
according to their ancient custom.’ 
A consultation immediately took place 
among the clergy; and they agreed 
that they should call to the patriarchal 
throne Cyril, who had been formerly 
paereh, and was now in Adrianople ; 

ut the secretary replied that this 
could not be allowed, as the proposed 
patriarch was absent, @nd under pre- 
sent circumstances the Porte could 
not allow the throne to be vacant for 
a single hour; wherefore he com- 
manded them instantly to make elec- 
tion of a new patriarch from the number 
of the clergy then present. Another 
consultation immediately took place ; 
and after considerable difficulty the 
vote fell upon Peisidias Eugenios, who, 
according to usage, was immediately 
sent to the Porte, the rest remaining 
till he should return. After three 
hours he appeared, environed with a 
pomp and circumstance more magnifi- 
cent than usual. 

“ This ceremony of electing the new 
pontiff was still going on when Gre- 
gory was led out of prison, where he 
had been preparing himself by con- 
stant prayer for the death which he 
had too good reason for supposing was 
pewpenee for him.* After taking him 
rom the prison, they put him into a 
boat, and disembarked him on the 
strand of the Fanar. There the vene- 
table old man, looking up steadfastly 
to heaven,* made the sign of the cross, 
and knelt down and inclined his 
hoary head to the executioner’s axe ; 
but the headsman ordered him to rise, 
saying that here. was not the place 
where he was to be executed. They 
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accordingly led him into his own pa- 
lace, and there the executioner’ hung 
him as he was praying on the thresh- 
old of the principal entrance at the 
hour of noon on Easter Sunday—so that 
atthe very moment when the wretched 
Christians above were singing the 
hymn of welcome to their new Patri- 
arch, with the accustomed words eis 
mo\\G Ern déonora, his predecessor was 
hung on the ground-floor like a thief 
and a malefactor; the very holy per- 
son who only a few hours before had 
offered the bloodless sacrifice for the 
sins of the people, and had blessed 
his faithful flock, who, with devout- 
ness and contrition of heart, had 
kissed the hand that had been hallow- 
ed by the handling of the holiest 
elements. The last moments of Gre- 
gory were moments of pure faith and 
resignation, springing from an un- 
spotted conscience, a heart the foun- 
tain of good deeds, a calm contempt 
of this ephemeral life, and a bright 
expectation of futurity. The writing 
of condemnation, by virtue of which he 
died, called, in Turkish, Yaftas, was 
fixed upon the dead body, and set forth 
the causes of his death, as follows.” 
Here Mr. Tricoupi gives the Turkish 
act of condemnation at full length; 
but the substance of it is contained in 
two points : first, “ that the Patriarch 
did not use his spiritual weapons of 
excommunication, &e., against the 
revolters ; and, second, that he was 
personally privy to the conspiracy.” 
To which two charges the histonan 
answers shortly that the first is 
directly contrary to the fact (for the 
revolters were excommunicated by 
the Greek hierarchy in the capital) ; 
and with regard to the second, he 
avers, that though it was quite im- 
possible for the head of the Greek 
Church to be ignorant of the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy of which thou- 
sands of the most notable Greeks in 
Europe were members, yet he was 
never a member of the secret socie- 





* It may be interesting to observe here, as a proof of the permanency of the Greek 
language, that the phrase used by our modern Greek ambassador in this place, 
.areviaas tis rov ovpavov, is exactly the same as that used by St. Luke in the account of 


the martyrdom of St. Stephen, Acts vii. 55. 


Indeed, the vocabulary of the living 


‘Greeks, as well as their syntax, is strongly tinged by the language of the Septuagint 
and the New Testament ; a fact, of which our students of theology, if they have 


any sense, will take note. 
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ties, and had, on the contrary, like 
many other influential persons of his 
nation, considered the movement pre- 
mature,* and warned his countrymen 
against it as likely to lead to the 
most pernicious consequences, But 
it is vain, as we already remarked 
to look for reasons that would 
satisfy any European ideas of justice 
in proceedings between Turks in 
authority and ‘rebellious Giaours. 
The calm and solemn gentleman, 
enveloped in smoke and coffee fumes, 
whose bland dignity we so much 
admired in time of peace, becomes 
suddenly seized with a preternatural 
fury when the scent of Greek blood 
isin the gale, It is a primary law 
of his religion, inherited from the 
oldest Oriental theocracies, that no 
infidel is entitled to live ; and if the 
head seems more serviceable for the 
nonce than the capitation-tax, which 
is its substitute, the law of the 
Prophet is satisfied, and no man hasa 
rightto complain. Mr. Tricoupi now 
proceeds with his narrative. 


“The execution being over, the great 
interpreter, the secretary, and their 
attendants, left the Palace of the Pa- 
triarch. In the evening of the same 
day, Beterli Ali Pasha, who had recent- 
ly been appointed Grand Vizier, went 
through the Fanar with only one at- 
tendant, and, asking for a chair, sat 


down for five or six minutes on the . 


street opposite the suspended: body of 
the Patriarch, looking at him, and 
speaking to his attendant. After an 
hour the Sultan himself passed the same 
way, and cast his eye on the Patriarch. 
The body remained suspended three 
days; but on the fourth the hangman 
took it down to throw it into the sea, it 
being contrary to law in Turkey that 
persons hung or beheaded should receive 
burial. Then there came to the hang- 
man certain Jews, and having received 
his permission (some say that they bribed 
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him), bound together the feet of the 
corpse, and dragged it away to the 
extreme end of the quay of the Fanar, 
with mockery and blasphemous words. 
Then they threw it into the sea, and 
gave the end of the rope with which 
they had bound the feet to the hangman, 
who, having gone before, was waiting 
them in a little boat. He immediately, 
seizing the rope and dragging the body 
after him, came to the middle of the’ 
bay,t and there attached to the body a 
stone which he had brought with him in 
order to sink it: but it proved not 
weighty enough for this purpose ;_ so he 
left the corpse floating on the water, 
and, making for the strand, came back 
with two other stones, which he attached 
tothe body ; and then, giving it two or 
three stabs with his knife, to Tet out the 
water, he immediately sunk it. After 
some days, however, it came to the 
surface at Galata between two ships 
lying at the point where a great many 
boats are always stationed, for passing 
over to the city. One of these ships 
was a Slavonian, and the other a Greek, 
from Cephalonia. The captain of the 
Slavonian saw the body first, and threw 
some straw matting over it, with the 
view of concealing it till the night, when 
he meant to bury it, like a good Chris- 
tian. But when the evening came, the 
Cephalonian captain anticipated him, and 
perceiving from the unshaven chin that 
it was the body of a priest, brought into 
his ship secretly some Christians, who 
assured him that it was the body of the 
Patriarch. The pious Cephaliote imme- 
diately swathed the body in a winding- 
sheet, and, transporting it to Odessa, 
deposited it in the Lazaretto there.t 
There the body was examined by the 
order of the Governor, and was recog- 
nised by certain signs as that of the Pa- 
triarch. 

“Information of this being sent to St. 
Petersburg, orders were given to bury 
the body with all appropriate honours. 
The sacred Russian synod came to assist 
in the funeral ceremony, and on the 17th 
of June there were assembled in the 
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t rév Keparwv xidnov—that is, we have no doubt, the large expansion of the 
Golden Horn west of Galata, and north of the Fanar. i : 

+ The modern Greek has lost not a whit of the fine rich flexibility which has made 


the ancient dialect such a convenient. organ for our scientific terminology. 


The 


word for Lazaretto used here is )otyoxaSapripov ; and scores of such words are 
seen on the signboards of the streets of Athens at the present hour. 
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Lazaretto all the local authorities, politi- 
cal and military, the two metropolitan 
bishops, Cyril of Silistria, and Gregory 
of Hieropolis ; also Demetrius, bishop of 
Bender and Akerman, all the clergy 
of the province, a great number of Greek 
refugees, who had fled from the butche 
at Semutsiasieapte. Then the churc 
bells were rung, the funeral psalms were 
sung, a salute of cannons was given, and, 
with the accompaniment of military 
music and the prayers of the congregated 
faithful, the remains of the venerated 
Patriarch were carried to the metropo- 
litan church of Odessa. Here they 
remained three days, till the 19th, when 
the burial-service was again sung, and a 
funeral oration was pronounced by Con- 
stantino CEconomos, preacher to the 
CEcomenic Patriarchate, who happened 
to be in Odessa ; after which the body 
was removed with great pomp to the 
church of the Greeks, and deposited in a 
new sepulchre within the railing of the 
holy altar, at the north side of the holy 
table, as being the body of a martyr. 
And thus—to use the very words of the 
semi-official journal of St. Petersburg—by 
the command of the most pious Autocrat 
of all the Russians, Alexander I., were 
rendered due honours of faith and love 
to Gregory, the holy Patriarch of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church of the Greeks, 
who suffered a martyr’s death.’ 

Next to the butchery—which, by 
the way, the Greeks, as opportunity 
offered, were not ashamed to retaliate 
—the most noticeable thing in the 
Turkish conduct of the war was their 
extraordinary slowness, fickleness, 
inefficiency, and bungling of every 
sort. The insurrection, though at- 
tempted in Thessaly and Macedonia, 
did, in fact, never extend with any 
cee force beyond the narrow 

oundaries of -the present kingdom 
of Greece, with the addition of Crete, 
and one or two of the Aigean islands, 
now in the possession of the Turks ; 
but to suppress this petty revolt of 
an ill-peopled and divided district, 
occupying a small corner of a vast 
empire, all the strength of Turkey, 
both Asiatic and European, proved in 
vain; for it was not till Ibrahim 
Pasha, in 1825, was sent by his 
father, Mehemet Ali, with a large 
Egyptian armament, that the Morea 
was recovered to the Sultan, and the 
insurrection virtually yuashed. Now, 
when we consider that the Greeks of 
the Morea were stamped with the ser- 
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vitude of nearly four hundred years— 
that they were, in fact, so awed by the 
hereditary authority of their haughty 
masters, that in the beginning of the 
war, as Gordon expressly testifies, 
three hundred of them could not be 
made to stand against thirty Turks ; 
that their only atfectivs leaders were 
a few brigand chiefs from the wild 
regions of Acarnania, tolia, and 
Epirus ; that the land was of such a 
nature as to be kept in subjection by 
fortresses, all of which were in the 
possession of the lords of the soil; 
that the sea was open to the men of 
Stamboul as much as to those of 
Hydra and to Mehemet Ali’s Egyp- 
tians, we shall see plainly that no- 
thing but a wonderful combination of 
slowness, stupidity, and cowardice on 
the part of the Turks could have 
allowed the Greek revolt to protract 
its existence during the space of those 
first four years, when—not without 
large aids from English gold—it con- 
tinued to present a prosperous front 
to the world. What strikes us most 
in the account of the war given by 
Gordon—who will always be a main 
authority—is the great want of capa- 
city and enterprise in the Turkish 
commanders both by sea and land— 
the very same weakness, in fact, 
which is remarked at the present hour 
as afflicting the Turkish armies—a 
want of good officers. There is in 
Turkey a want of a high-minded, in- 
dependent, and energetic middle class, 
without which an army never can be 
well officered. Only one efficient 
Turkish captain appeared in the 
whole course of the Greek war ; and 
he took Missolonghi. 

We have been anxious to bring 
forward this sad account of the con- 
duct of the Turks in the insurrection 
distinctly, as there is a danger, at the 
present moment, of the Turkish mili- 
tary virtue being overrated. Noman 
who knew that nation ever doubted 
that they could defend a fort well in 
the present war,as they have ever 
done where they happened to have a 
good commander, and acted under 
encouraging circumstances. This is 
the secret of the recent successful de- 
fence of Silistria, for which we feel 
ail respect. With the English and 
French fleet to guard their flank, and - 
all Europe as spectators of their 
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mettle, with the very existence of 
their empire perhaps at stake, and 
with the choice of their own battle- 
field—that is, the defence of forts— 
the Turks would have been dull truly, 
never to be roused, if the old heroism 
had not flamed out with more than 
wonted fierceness. But the successful 
defence of this fort affords no proof 
that the Pye ee who made it possess a 
spirit and an organisation able to cope 
in a continued campaign with some 
Paskiewitch or Diebitch of the next 
generation. Let us look to the history 
of the Greek Revolution, and not be- 
lieve that the Turks are great mas- 
ters in the art of war till they have 
successfully conducted a great cam- 
ea Above all things, matters must 

eso arranged at the next pacifica- 
tion that the preservation of the peace 
of Europe may not be left to depend 
on them. 

Our third question has reference to 
the Greeks. Their conduct in the 
great revolt by which their indepen- 
dence was ultimately achieved, de- 
serves to be noted with the greater 
care at the present moment, because 
there are not a few persons in this 
country who are only too ready, in 
the unhappy blunder of 1854, to forget 
the glorious heroism of 1821-26. Sir 
A. Alison, we are happy to say, with 
that large spirit of appreciation for 
which he is remarkable, has shown no 
tendency to chime in with this vulgar 
cry. He is not surprised that the 
brigands of Thessaly and Epirus 
should not possess ‘all the virtues of 
Pericles and Aristides; and therefore 
he is not offended. The Greeks, in 
fact; in 1821, were the authors of 
their own liberty, as much as the 
Turks now are the authors of the 
retreat of the Russians from Silistria. 
Most true it is, that without the in- 
tervention of the Allied Powers, not- 
withstanding their utmost efforts, 
their cause was lost; so also will the 
defence of Silistria have proved in 
vain, if England and France, in the 
proceedings that are yet waited for, 
show weakness or vacillation. But 
the Greeks, in 1821, had this decided 
moral vantage-ground over the Turks 
of the present day, that the interven- 
tion would never have taken place 
had it not been forced upon the great 
Powers by the popular sympathy 
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which the heroism of the Greeks had 
excited. We may say, upon a review 
of the whole five years’ struggle, that 
the Greeks displayed on that occasion 
all the weakness, and indeed all the 
vices, that belong to a people just 
rising from under the weight of cen- 
turies of oppression—but virtues also 
of the highest order, which it is of the 
very nature of oppression to make a 
eople forget. Oppression, in fact, 
had never done its perfect work with 
this noble-spirited people; it had 
made intriguers of those who remain- 
ed in the Fanar, and mere money- 
changers and money-makers of those 
who peopled the cities; the base 
stamp of slavery also might be found 
on the plains: but freedom remained 
among the mountains; and in Maina 
and Souli every brigand chief was a 
hero. In fact,-under such a milita 
despotism as that of Turkey, brigand- 
age, which is outlawed by a good 
government, becomes the very church 
militant of, liberty. Whatsoever vir- 
tues, therefore, belong to the indomi- 
table spirit of nationality when forced 
to. create its own law, and redeem 
itself from destruction by the des- 
perate efforts of individual self-asser- 
tion, belonged to the Greek people, 
and those Albanian tribes who were 
identified with them in the highest 
degree. But there was more than 
that. The Greeks, as the whole spirit 
and tendency of Corai’s writings 
show, were intellectually an advanc- 
ing people. They had scholars, and 
thinkers, and poets among them, who 
were fighting not merely for the rude 
privilege of freedom—which a brute 
can understand as well as a man— 
but for the vindication of an intellec- 
tual heritage of which they were 
proud. To these men the possession 
of the uncorrupted Greek tongue was 
not a mere pretty plaything, as it may 
be to many of our academical men ; 
but it was the cg which publicl 
proclaimed their brotherhood wit 
that great hierarchy of intellect which 
had conquered ancient Rome, and 
inspired modern Europe. These men 
did net fight with the mere impatient 
spirit of vulgar insurrection ; they 
came, like banished kings, snining a 
long-lost throne; and Europe felt 
that there was a dignity in their work 
not belonging to every exile. But 
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there was another element of strength 
in the Greek revolt, without which it 
never could have succeeded, and an 
element which, like their zeal for 
intellectual culture, proved that the 
modern ‘Greeks are the true sons of 
Themistocles and Pericles. This ele- 
ment was their use of the sea. The 
Turks, though they had possessed 
the finest harbour in the world for 
four centuries, though they governed 
a country where arms of the sea 
serve the same purpose that railroads 
do elsewhere, had not only made no 
progress in the nautical art, but had 
allowed their enterprising slaves to 
create for themselves a navy by which 
they were to succeed in driving their 
masters out-of the field. When Ibra- 
him Pasha, in his march across the 
Morea in 1825, had arrived at that high 
ground between Tripolizza and Argos 
where the island of Hydra’ becomes 
visible, pointing with his hand to that 
little nest of dating adventurers, he 
exclaimed, “Thou Lirriid HNGLaNn, 
when shall I hold thee /’”? This little 
England it was which saved Greece. 
Tuere is nothing in the records of 
modern history more interesting than 


the dashing exploits of the gallant 
Ipsariote Canaris with his fire-ships 
in the Greek war; and wherever 
Miaulis the Hydriote appeared with 
his squadron, there everything that 


could be done was done. But great 
as were the exploits of the islanders 
Europe, perhaps, knew more, an 
was justly more astonished at the 
gallant conduct of the land army in 
‘the two sieges of Missolonghi—a 
fortress protected only by shallow 
lagoons and a mud rampart, and 
utterly unprovided with those long 
lines of fire-spouting barricades that 
make Cronstadt and Sevastopol so 
difficult -of approach. Yet Misso- 
longhi was maintained against the 
whole force of the Turks for two 
ears; and when it did fall, the reso- 
ute garrison made no capitulation, 
but after having exhausted the last 
scraps of raw hides and sea-weeds 
which served them for food, cut their 
way with gallant desperation, men 
and women together, through the 
sabred ranks of their enemies. Nor 
were they without their reward. Let 
Mr. Alison speak :— 


“Thus fell Missolonghi ; but its heroic 
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resistance had not been made in vain. It 
laid the foundation of Greek independ- 
ence; for it preserved that blessing 
during a period of despondenceand doubt, 
when its very existence had come to be 
endangered. By drawing the whole forces 
of the Ottoman empire upon themselves, 
its heroic garrison allowed the nation to 
remain undisturbed in other quarters, and 
prevented the entire reduction of the 
Morea, which was threatened during the 
first moments ofconsternation consequent 
on Ibrahim's success. By holding out so 
long, and with such resolute persever- 
ance, they not only inflicted a loss upon 
the enemy greater than they themselves 
expeiaisel but superior to the whole 
arrison of the place put together. The 
Wieser nations watched the struggle 
with breathless interest ; and when at last 
it terminated in the daring sally and the 
cutting through of the enemy’s lines by a 
body of intrepid men fighting for them- 
selves, their wives, and children, the pub- 
lic enthusiasm knew no bounds. It will 
appear immediately that it was this warm 
sympathy which mainly contributed to 
the success of the Philhellenic societies 
which had sprung up in every country of 
Europe, and ultimately reudered public 
opinion so strong as to lead to the treaty 
of July, the battle of Navarino, and the 
establishment of Greek independence.” 


On the other hand, we must not 
shut our eyes to the faults of the 
Greek people—which were, in fact, 
just the faults of their ancestors made 
more large and more prominent by 
the long-continued action of circum- 
stances favourable to their develop- 
ment. Will it be believed ?—during 
the time that this heroic struggle was 
going on, by a people manifestly un- 
able, even with their strongest com- 
bined exertions, to withstand their 
gigantic adversary—even in the mid- 
heat and the critical turning point of 
this grapple for free existence, the 
Greekcaptainswere quarrelling among ° 
themselves! There were actually 
at one time, as Gordon assures us, 
seven civil wars among a people who 
could only collect hundreds to plant 
against the thousands of their mas- 
ters! Such a self-divided people, one 
might almost say, was unworthy of 
liberty. Certainly if they could not 
agree to fight for themselves, it did 
not seem the business either of France 
or England to force thém to be pa- 
triotic: But, after all, what was 
this but the natural result of the geo- 
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graphy of the country, and of the cir- 
cumstances under which its latent 
liberty had been maintained? What 
was it else but the same thing, on a. 
small scale, which the Peloponnesian 
war exhibited on a large scale ? Divi- 
sion is the weak point of Greece, and 
always was; and as for other vices 
which stank so strongly in the nostrils 
of some of our sentimental Philhel- 
lenes—cunning, falsehood, selfishness, 
rapacity, and blushless impudence of 
all kinds—such rank weeds grow from 
a neglected moral soil, not only in 
Greece, but in the streets of London 
and Edinburgh, and elsewhere; the 
only difference being that in our case 
a wicked or neglectful parent brings 
up corrupt individuals, while in the 
case of the modern Greeks, a wick- 
ed and neglectful government had 
brought up a corrupt people. There is, 
no doubt, some truth in the doctrine of 
races and hereditary propensities; and 
the Greek may probably be more subtle 
in speculation, and more cunning in 
practice, than the other families of 
the Indo-European stock. Never- 
theless, we are inclined to believe that 
the proverbial falsehood of the Greeks, 
which is the worst vice now continu- 
ally thrown in their teeth, is as much 
the result of circumstances as of blood, 
and that, under the same influences, 
any Teutonic race whose honesty is 
now most loudly bepraised, would ex- 
hibit a large development of the same 
vice. When a people is not allowed 
to’play the lion, it must either learn 
to play the fox or perish. 

e shall now make a few remarks 
on the fourth point stated—viz., the 
circumstances attending the conclu- 
sion of the war, as illustrative of. the 
policy of Russia. Here a very in- 
teresting contrast immediately pre- 
sents itself. Alexander, as we have 
seen, occupied with various benevo- 
lent projects and perambulations, fear- 
ing also not a little everything in the 
shape .of rebellion and revolution, 
refused to have anything to do with 
the Greek insurrection. In this he 
behaved like a man, a gentleman, and 
a king, but not like a Russian. As 
a Russian he would have followed 
the footsteps of Catherine, who twice, 
in the latter half of the last cen- 
-~ raised a rebellion in the Morea, 
and assisted Greece not from any 
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classical enthusiasm, we may be sure, 
(such as helped not a little to fan the 
Greek fire of ourselves and the Ger- 
mans), but that she. might cripple 
Turkey by inflicting such a dee 

wound on her left leg as woul 

render amputation necessary. All 
this became plain in a few years. 
Alexander died. In the year 1826 
Nicholas succeeded; and matters were 
at that period, by the fall of Misso- 
longhi, and Ibrahim Pasha’s ae 
tion of the Morea, brought to such a 
pass that the bloody five, years’ 
struggle, with all its heroism, must 
have gone for nothing, had not the 
tide of popular sympathy begun to 
move so strongly in favour of inter- 
vention among the great European 
nations, that the governments were 
forced to take the matter up. Eng- 
land, as the most classical, and, may 
we not say also, the most generous, 
country in matters of international 
feeling, was the first to make over- 
tures for a European demonstration in 
favour of Greek independence ; and 
of the consulted Powers none came 
forward with greater alacrity than the 
new Emperor of the North. On the 
invitation of the Duke of Wellington, 
Nicholas was invited to send ships 
into the Mediterranean to co-operate 
with the fleets of France and Eng- 
land in coetcing the Porte. Here was 
an opportunity thrown in his way, by 
pure accident, to achieve in a few days 
results more favourable to the most 
cherished projects of Russian aggran- 
disement than might have been 
brought about by the tortuous diplo- 
macy and bloody encounters of long 
years; and this not only without ex- 
citing suspicion of ambitious views, 
but amid acclamations, and cheers, 
and philanthropic hurrahs innumer- 
able. By joining England and France 
in establishing the independence of 
Greece, the Czar felt that not only 
would Turkey be reft of one of her 
limbs, but a new field would be 
opened for diplomatic intrigue in re- 
gions hitherto preserved, by the bless- 
ings of barbarism, from such refine- 
ments. A little tinselled court at 
Athens, with some German princeling 
on the throne, was no doubt even then 
seen in near vista, as the best possible 
theatre for the display of those arts 
of political falsehood and finesse in 
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which the Russian Nesselrodes and 
Pozzo di Borgos excel. But more. 
Might not the Turk, who is by no 
means a milksop, and who can deal 
heavy blows, as we have just seen, 
even from his sick-bed—might not 
the Turk oppose the armed interven- 
tion of the Powers, and might not 
some untoward collision be the result, 
and might not the Turkish navy be 
annihilated ; and then—O! then, 
might not the way to Constantinople 
be more open, and the Balkan more 
easily crossed? Such were the cogi- 
tations that might naturally begin to 
move in the brain of a thoroughly 
Russian energetic and enterprising 
young Czar, when the proposal was 
made to coerce the Sultan into the 
recognition of the total or partial in- 
dependence of one of his revolted pro- 
vinces. And the result, as we all 
know, was exactly such as the most 
brilliant imagination of a-brisk young 
emperor eae have conceived. In 
the course of a few months the Turk- 
ish fleet was destroyed at Navarino; 
in two years Kustendji and Varna, 
and the whole sea-road to Stamboul, 
were in the hands of the Russian fleet ; 
and in three years General Diebitch 
had made himself immortal by sur- 
mounting the unsurmountable Balkan, 
and was resting with twenty thousand 
men (supposed, however, to be sixty 
thousan on the banks of the He- 
brus at Adrianople. Never was game 
better played. The Turko-Russian 
campaign of 1828-9, which we can 
now study to such advantage, was, we 
may say, impossible, but for the battle 
of Navarino, which was only the na- 
tural result of the armed intervention 
of the three Powers in favour of 
Greece. Add to this the disorganisa- 
tion of the Turkish army, caused by 
the massacre of the Janizaries in 
1826, and the consequent disaffection 
among the old Turkish conservatives ; 
and we shall see at once how the 
campaign of 1828-9 ended so glori- 
ously for Russia, while that of 1854 
has proved so shameful. The cause 
of the difference lies obviously in the 
command of the Black Sea, which 
Russia, by the disaster of Navarino, 
then had, and which, by the Anglo- 
French alliance, she now has not. 
This, and this only, has on the present 
occasien made the gallant defence of 
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a single fortress by the Turks equiva- 
lent to the loss of a whole campaign 
by the Russians. 

_ The last of our five points only re- 
mains—How has the establishment 
of Greek independence, by the treaty 
of 1827, answered the expectations of 
its founders?—What is the actual 
state of Greece, material, moral, and 
intellectual ?—Are the Greeks under 
German Otho substantially more pros- 
peeas than they were under the 

urkish Mahmouds? We cannot, ct 
course, hope to answer these questions 
satisfactorily within the limits at pre- 
sent prescribed to us; but one or two 
observations we are compelled to 
make, for the sake of taming down 
to somewhat of a more sober temper 
the glowing observations with which 

Sir Archibald Alison concludes his 
fourteenth chapter. There is a class 
of wise men in the world who show 
their wisdom only in the negative way 
of seeing difficulties and making objec- 
tions. Sir Archibald Alison certainly 
does not belong to this class. Once 
possessed by a grand idea, he marches 
on fearlessly to its realisation, and 
lets difficulties shift for themselves. 
He gives you a project for a marble 
palace and a granite bridge ; but 
seems to forget sometimes that there 
are only bricks to build with. We 
like this error, which leans to virtue’s 
side, and has a savour of something 
positive and productive ; nevertheless 
the truth must be spoken—for in poli- 
tics the best intentions are often the 
mother of the greatest blunders. The 
remarks of Sir Archibald Alison, which 
we think require a little chastening, 
are as follows :— 

“Tn truth, so far from the treaty of 
6th July, 1827, having been an unjustifi- 
able interference with the rights of the 
Ottoman Government as an independent 
power, it was just the reverse; and the 
only thing to be regretted is that the 
Christian powers did not interfere earlier 
in the contest, and with far more exten- 
sive views for the restoration of the Greek 
empire. After the massacre of Chios, the 
Turks had thrown themselves out of the 
pale of civilisation: they had proved 
themselves to be pirates, enemies of the 
human race, and no longer entitled to 
toleration from the European family. Ex- 
pulsion from Europe was the natural and 
legitimate consequence of their flagrant 
violation of its usages in war. Had this 
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been done in 1822—had the Congress of 
Verona acceded to the prayers of the 
Greeks, and restored the Christian empire 
of the East under the guarantee of the 
Allied Powers—what an ocean of blood 
would have been dried up, what bound- 
less misery prevented, what prospects of 
felicity to the human race opened! A 
Christian monarchy often millions of souls, 
with Constantinople for its capital, would, 
ere this, have added a half to its popula- 
tion, wealth, and all the elements of na- 
tional strength. The rapid growth, since 
the Crescent was expelled from their ter- 
ritories, of Servia, Greece, the Isles of the 
Archipelago, Wallachia, and Moldavia, 
and of the Christian inhabitants in all 
= of the country, proves what might 

ave been expected had all Turkey in 
Europe been blessed by a similar libera- 
tion. The fairest portion of Europe would 
have been restored to the rule of religion, 
liberty, and civilisation, and a barrier 
erected. by European freedom against 
Asiatic despotism in the regions where it 
was. first successfully combated. 

“What is the grand difficulty that now 
surrounds the Eastern question, which 
has rendered it all but insoluble even to 
the most far-seeing statesman, and has 
compelled the Western Powers, for their 
own sake, to ally themselves with a state 
which they would all gladly, were it 
practicable without general danger, see 
expelled from Europe? Is it not that 
the Ottoman empire is the only barrier 
which exists against the encroachments 
of Russia, and that if it is destroyed the 
independence of every European state is 
endangered by the extension of the Mus- 
covite power from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean? All see the necessity of 
this barrier, yet all are sensible of. its 
weakness, and feel that it is one which is 
daily tere more feeble, and must in 
the progress of time be swept away. This 
difficulty is entirely of our own creation ; 
it might have been obviated, and a firm 
bulwark erected in the East, against 
which all the surges of Muscovite ambition 
would have beat in vain. Had the dic- 
tates of humanity, justice, and policy been 
listened to in 1822, and a Christian mon- 
archy been erected in European Turkey, 
under the guarantee of Austria, France, 
and England, the whole difficulties of the 
Eastern Question would have been obvi- 
ated, and European independence would 
have found an additional security in the 
very quarter where it is now most seri- 
ously menaced. Instead of the — 
being allied to the dead, they woul 
have been linked to the living; and a 
barrier against Eastern conquest erected 
on the shores of the Hellespont, not with 
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the worn-out materials of Mahommedan 
despotism, but with the rising energy of 
Christian civilisation. 

“But modern Turkey, it is said, is di- 
vided by race, religion, and situation ; 
three-fourths of it are Christian, one- 
fourth Mahommedan: there are six mil- 
lions of Sclavonians, four millions of Bul- 
garians, two millions and a half of Turks, 
and only one million of Greeks ;—how 
can a united and powerful empire be 
formed of such materials? Most true; 
and in what state was Greece anterior to 
the Persian invasion; Italy before the 
Punic wars; England during the Hep- 
tarchy ; Spain in the time of the Moors ; 
France during its civil wars? Has the 
existence of such apparently fatal ele- 
fénts of division prevented these coun- 
tries from becoming the most renowned, 
the most powerful, the most prosperous 
communities upon earth? In truth, diver- 
sity of race, so far from being an ele- 
ment of weakness, is, when duly coerced, 
the most prolific source of strength; it 
is to the body politic what the intermix- 
ture of soils is to the richness of the 
earth. It is the meagreness of unmingled 
race which is the real source of weakness ; 
for it leaves hereditary maladies un- 
changed, hereditary defects unsupplied. 
Witness the unchanging ferocity in every 
age of the Ishmaelite, the irremediable 
indolence of the Irish, the incurable arro- 
gance of the Turk; while the mingled 
blood of the Briton, the Roman, the Saxon, 
the Dane, and the Norman, has pro- 
duced the race to which is destined the 
sceptre of half the globe 

“Such was the resurrection of Greece ; 
thus did old Hellas rise from the grave 
of nations. Scorched by fire, riddled by 
shot, baptised in blood, she emerged vic- 
torious from the contest; she achieved 
her independence because she proved her- 
self worthy of it ; she was trained to 
manhood in the only school of real im- 
provement, the school of suffering. 
Twenty-five years have elapsed since 
her independence was sealed by the 
battle of Navarino, and already the 
warmest hopes of her friends have been 
realised. Her capital, Athens, now con- 
tains thirty thousand inhabitants, quad- 
ruple what it did when the contest ter- 
minated ; its commerce has doubled, and 
all the signs of rapidly advancing pros- 
perity are to be seen on the land. The 
inhabitants have increased fifty per cent. ; 
they are now above seven hundred thouw- 
sand, but the fatal chasms produced by 
the war, especial'y in the male popula- 
tion, are still in a great measure unsup- 
plied, and vast tracts of fertile land, 
spread with the bones of its defenders, 
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await in every part of the country the 
robust arm of industry for their cultiva- 
tion. The Greeks, indeed, have -not all 
the virtues of freemen; perhaps they are 
never destined to exhibit them. Like 
the Muscovites, and from the same cause, 
they are often cunning, fraudulent, de- 
ceitful ; slaves always are such; and a 
nation is not crushed by a thousand years 
of Byzantine despotism, and four hun- 
dred of Mahommedan oppression, without 
having some of the features of the servile 
character impressed upon it. But they ex- 
hibit also the cheering symptoms of social 
improvement ; they have proved they still 
possess the qualities to which their an- 
cestors’ greatness was owing. They are 
lively, ardent, and persevering, passion- 
ately desirous of knowledge, and indefa- 
tigable in the pursuit of it. The whole 
life which yet animates the Ottoman Em- 
pire is owing to their intelligence and 
activity. The stagnation of despotism is 
unknown 3mong them; if the union of civi- 
lisation is unhappily equally unknown, that 
is a virtue of the manhood, and not to be 
looked fgr in the infancy of nations. The 
consciousness of deficiencies is the first 
step to their removal ; the pride of bar- 
barism, the self-sufficiency of ignorance, 
is the real bar to improvement ; and a 
nation which is capable of making the 
efforts for improvement which the 
Greeks are doing, if not in possession of 
political greatness, is on the road to it.” 


Now, to the first proposition con- 
tained.in the above remarks, that the 
Great Powers were perfectly justified 
in their intervention to save the Greeks 
from the lawless ferocity of the Turks, 
we have no objections to offer. It is 
a gladdening thing to believe and to 
see that the strong cry of human sym- 
pathy will sometimes be listened to 
even by politicians, and that heart- 
less diplomacy in the public inter- 
course between people and people is 
not all in all. But the summary ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from European 
Turkey, even supposing it were 
not too great a punishment for 
the offence, would, when achieved, 
leave the most difficult part of the 
Greek problem unsolved. Sir Archi- 
bald assumes that the discordant and 
crade elements of which European 
Turkey, less the Turks, is composed, 
would, in 1827, have readily coalesced, 
or is ready now, in 1854, to coalesce, 
into a great Greek empire, of which 
Constantinople shall be the capital. 
That the Greeks themselves should 
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believe this is natural ; that Sir Archi- 
bald Alison should believe it, carried 
away by a noble sympathy with a 
heroic theme, is but the radiation of 
that fire with which the noblest minds 
burn most intensely: but we have 
never conversed with an individual 
practically conversant with the ele- 
ments of which Christian Turkey is 
composed, who looked upon such a 
consummation, in the present age at 
least, as possible. A very intelligent 
and patriotic Greek gentleman once re- 
marked in our hearing, that the Greek 
kingdom could never prosper in its 
present tiny dimensions; that the 
Greek Islands—except Corcyra, which 
the English must keep as a naval sta- 
tion-—with Thessaly and part of Thrace 
and Macedonia, must be added to it 
before it could be free from that spirit 
of petty intrigue which is the great 
vice of small governments, This is 
intelligible ;. because the population 
included under such an extendedGreek 
kingdom would, by a great predomin. 
ance both of numbersand moral forces, 
be essentially Greek. But when itis 
proposed seriously to revive a Byzan- 
tine empire, Greek merely in name, 
and comprising such large sections of 
a non-Hellenic population as Servia, 
for instance, and Bulgaria, then, we 
confess, we feel staggered ; and all the 
historic analogies which Sir Archibald 
Alison-so skilfully presses into his ser- 
vice will not give wings to our droop- 
ing faith.. The best-instructed man 
with whom we ever conversed on the 
subject—Dr. George Finlay, who has 
lived among the Greeks all his life— 
declares that such a combination is 
impossible ; the principle of cohesion 
is too weak, that of repulsion too 
strong: the splendid aggregate would 
fall to pieces ina few years; and out 
of the confused elements a new com- 
pulsory crystallisation take place un- 
der the influence—very lixely—of 
Russian polarity. Sir Archibald Alison 
himself, in one of the phrases which 
he accidentally drops, seems to admit 
the truth of this view. ‘Diversity of 
race,” he says, “so far from being an 
element of weakness, is, when duly 
coerced, the most prolific source of 
strength.” Very true, when duly 
coerced ; but it is this very principle 
of coercion that would fot exist in 
the supposed Byzantine empire; and 
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could exist only, according to one of 
Sir A. Alison’s own analogies, through 
the violent subjection of all the other 
races by the one that happened to 
be strongest ; for so it was, as Livy 
shows in bloody detail, that the differ- 
ent races of Italy were coerced intoa 

rand national unity by the Roman 

atins. But even after all that bloody 
cementing, the aggregate of the Italian 
States, as no one knows better than 
Sir Archibald Alison, was kept to- 
gether by the loosest possible cohesion; 
as the terrible outburst of the Marsic 
or Social war testifies, which well- 
nigh split Italy into two, at a time 
when Julius Cesar, its future master, 
had not yet. begun to trim his beard. 
He certainly, the lion, and his nephew, 
Augustus, the fox after him, did use 
the bloody cement successfully, and 
exercised a strong coercion, the effect 
of which is visible even now, among 
the again-divided possessors of the 
Italian soil; such a coercion as the 
present Czar of Russia might perhaps 
at the present moment be in the fair 
way of exercising for the sake of the 
Orthodox Church, had Sir Archibald 
Alison’s Byzantine empire been patch- 
ed together with a few purple rags in 
the year 1828. Or again, to take an- 
other of his analogies, has Sir Archi- 
bald Alison forgotten what was the 
state of Greece, not anterior to, but 
immediately after the Persian inva- 
sion ?—did it not plunge at once into 
all the pettiness of provincial rivalry ? 
and was not the great Peloponnesian 
war a speaking proof, that there 
were no elements of cohesion even 
among pure Greeks, and in the best 
days of Greece, strong enough to keep 
that unfortunate country from con- 
suming its own vitals in civil war, and 
becoming, by voluntary self-betrayal, 
first the scoff of the Persian, and 
then the prey of the Macedonian ?— 
With these examples before us, we 
cannot but consider ourselves more 
near the truth in. following the prac- 
tical statesmen who declared that the 
new Greek kingdom should be con- 
fined within the limits where the insur- 
rection had chiefly raged, and where 
the battle had been fought. Sober 
politicians could not but look upon the 
whole affair as experimental; and 
whatever arguments may in the course 
of events be advanced for an expan- 
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sion of the limits of the existing mon- 
archy, no person practically acquaint- 
ed with the events of Greek govern- 
ment, or rather misgovernment, since 
the creation of Otho’s kingdom in 
1832, can imagine that the evils under 
which the country has groaned would 
have been less, had Thessaly and Ma- 
cedonia been at that time included 
within the Hellenic border. We 
should still have had German bureau- 
cracy,; French constitutionalism, Fana- 
riote intrigue, tolian brigandage, 
and modern diplomacy, thrown to- 
gether to brew a devil’s soup of job- 
bery, and falsehood, and feebleness, 
over which the wisest man can pon 
hold up his hands, and with a hopeless 
wonderment exclaim— 


“ Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble!” 


In conclusion, we need hardly. say 
that we cannot agree with Sir A. Alison 
when he states, so strongly as he does 
in the last paragraph, that “ already 
the warmest hopes of the friends of 
Greece have been realised ; and all the 
signs of advancing prosperity are to be 
seen in the land.” Itisa great mis- 
take to imagine that the country is 
really in a prosperous state because 
Athens has trebled its population in 
thirty years. Athens has a well-fur- 
nished and rather a flourishing ap- 
pearance, for the same reason that 
Nauplia looks out upon the beautiful 
Bay of Argos in such a state of woe- 
ful dismantlement and dilapidation ; 
the court has left the Argive city, and 
travelled to the Attic; and all the 
gilded gingerbread, which you call 
prosperity, has gone with it. Let no 
man be hasty to draw sanguine pro- 
mises of Greek prosperity from any- 
thing good or glittering that may de- 
light his eyes in the streets of Athens. 
That splendid palace of the little Ger- 
man prince, now called King of Greece, 
with its fine well-watered gardens 
without, and its fine pictures within, 
and its large dancing-saloon, the won- 
der even of London beauties — this 
palace was a mere toy of the boy’s 
poetical papa, and has no more to do 
with the progress of real prosperity in 
Greece than a wax doll has to do with 
life and organisation. Nay, it may 
be most certainly affirmed, that not a 
small part of that sudden growth of 
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the capital of Greece is, with reference 
to the country at large, a positive evil, 
a brilliant excrescence, which owes 
its existence altogether to the artificial 
attraction of the nutritive fluids of the 
body politic to one prominent point, 
while the largest and most useful 
limbs are left without their natural 
supply. If there “are shining white 
palaces, and green Venetian blinds, 
in one Greek city, there is desolation 
and dreariness, stagnation and every 
sort of barbarism, in the fields. But 
“commerce flourishes;” it has doubled, 
says Sir A. Alison, since the battle of 
Navarino. Be it so. Patras is a 
goodly city, preferable, in some points, 
to Athens, we think ; but were there 
not rich merchants at Hydra before 
the Revolution ? and are the Greeks 
at Patras more prosperous than at 
Salonica, at" Odessa, at Trieste, at 
Leghorn, at Manchester? There were 
always clever merchants among the 
Greeks, just-as generally as there are 
sharp bankers and money-changers 
among Jews and Armenians. We 
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would by no means despair of Young 
Greece; there is much to admire in 
her, especially her schools, university, 
and the wonderful culture of her 
deathless Janguage in its most recent 
shape ; and,only in a fit of foolish pet- 
tishness would any Englishman en- 
tertain the thought of blotting her 
again out of the map of nations, for 
7 ofthe many sins she has commit- 
ted, whether by her own fault, or— 
what we suspect to be the real truth 
—by the ignorant and officious agency 
of German bureaucratists, Anglo- 
French constitutionalists, and Mus- 
covite diplomatists. Nevertheless, in 
so slippery a science as politics, and 
with creatures so difficult to manage 
as human beings, it is always better to. 
avoid the temptation of drawing pa- 
noramic pictures in rose colour ; and 
with regard to Greece, a country to 
which humanity owes so much, our 
first duty, in the present very critical 
state of Europe, is to look soberly at 
a reality full of perilous problems, 
and to possess our souls in patier¢e, 
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Ir the latest lingering summer tour- 
ist in Scotland should perchance delay 
his departure until he is driven south- 
ward by the chill evenings of Novem- 
ber, he may chance to see arising 
around him, in some considerable 
town, a race of young men, whose 
loose *vobes, varying from the bright- 
est of fresh scarlet to the sombrest hue 
which years of bad usage can bestow 
on that gay colour, attract him as 
peculiar and funny, and as, on the 
whole, a phenomenon provocative of 
inquiry. He istold that the session 
has begun, and these are the students 
of the university. The information 
will perhaps be surprising to him, 
whoever he be: if he be an Oxonian 
or Cantab, a sneer of derision will 

erhaps curve his lips when he remem- 
Sawn the gentleman commoners, and 
tufted noblemen, who crowd the 
streets of his Alma Mater in haughty 
exclusiveness and unmeasured con- 
tempt of the citizen class, who evi- 
dently have no respect whatever for 
the scarlet gown men of poor Scotland. 
Indeed, the luxurious academic ease, 
the placid repose of dignified scholar- 
ship, are strangers to these wearers 
of the flowing toga. It is evident that 
many of them have felt the pinch of 
poverty. No pliant gyp attends the 
toilet, or lays forth the table for the 
jovial “night-cap.” Hard work and 
hard fare are their portion, and their 
raiment shows that they have been 
rubbed roughly against the world, in- 
stead of being set apart from its toils 
and cares and vulgar turmoil in aris- 
tocratic isolation. Some of the gowns 
are bright and new, indeed, and the 
faces in which they culminate are 
ruddy, fresh, and warm. Yet the 
youths endowed in these blushing 
honours seem not to exult therein, 
but rather to give place to the hard- 
featured brethren, whose threadbare 
togas bear the grim marks of mud 
and soot, or hang in tatters like a 
beggar’s cloak. The truth is, that 
the wear and tear of the gown is held 
indicative of advancement in the aca- 
demic curriculum, and is rather en- 
couraged than avoided. And of those 
who wear it, many, though they may 
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have been sufficiently tutored in the 
economy of their more serviceable 
clothing, have not made acquisitions 
in the school of finery, or acquired a 
weakness for decorative vanity. We 
remember an instance of a hard-fea- 
tured mountaineer, who afterwards 
rose to distinction in an abstruse de- 
artment of science, being charged by 
se fellow-students with having so far 
desecrated the gown as to have per- 
ambulated the streets with a barrow 
hawking potatoes, by the cry of “Ta- 
ties—taties!” He admitted the com- 
mercial part of the charge, but denied 
the admixture of potato-yender and 
student by the desecration of the 
robes. He was carefukto put off his 
gown while he cried “taties.” 

With all these and other indications 
of poverty, there is something to our 
eyes extremely interesting in the Scot- 


‘tish universities, as relics preserved 


through all changes in dynasties, con- 
stitutions, and ecclesiastical polities, 
through poverty, neglect, and enmity, 
of the original characteristics of the 
university system, as it existed in 
all its grandeur of design in the middle 
ages. 

A collection of remarkable papers, 
now before us, opens up and presents, 
in valuable and full light, the progress 
of a portion of our Scottish universi- 
ties. They consist of two works of 
that class commonly called “Club 
Books.” The one is a collection of 
records and other documents connect- 
ed with the University of Glasgow, 
printed under the auspices of the Mait- 
land Club; the other a “Fasti Aber- 
donenses,” appropriately collected by 
that northern association which, in 
honour of the Cavalier annalist of 
“The Troubles,’ is called the “ Spal- 
ding Club.” Both works are edited 
with that peculiar archeological strict- 
ness which has been applied to this 
class of documents, through the spe- 
cial skill of Mr. Cosmo Innes. They 
are both edited by him, with some 
partial aid, in the case of the Glasgow 
documents, from his ablest coadjutor 
in Scottish archeology, Mr. Joseph Ro- 
bertson. These volumes form a very 
apt supplement to that collection of 
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ecclesiastical records which, arranged 
and printed under the same able 
management, are an honour to our 
country. With the exception of their 
curious and agreeable prefaces, neither 
the chartularies nor the volumes be- 
fore us profess to be readable books. 
They are collections of reeords, and 
must have all the substantial dryness 
of records, But then they contain in 
themselves the materials of the social 
and incidental history of the classes 
of persons to which they refer, and 
contain imbedded within them the 
materials of instruction, both valuable 
and curious. With some labour we 
have driven shafts through their strata, 
and we may have occasion to lay be- 
fore our readers a few of the specimens 
we have excavated—confining our- 
selves, in the mean time, to the charac- 
teristics develéped by the collection 
of documents. 

The direction of these is chiefly to 
show how thoroughly these remote 
institutions partook in the great 
system of the European universities, 
and how many of its vestiges they 
still retain. The forms, the nomen- 
clature, and the usages of the middle 
ages are still preserved, though some 
of them have naturally changed their 
character with the shifting of the 
times. Each university has still its 
chancellor, and sometimes a high 
State dignitary accepts of the office. It 
was of old a very peculiar one, for it 
was the link which allied the semi- 
republican institutions of the univer- 
sities to the hierarchy of St. Peter. 
The bishop was almost invariably the 
chancellor, unless the university were 
subordinated to some great monastic 
institution, when its head was the 
chancellor—as in Paris the Prior of St. 
Genevieve exercised the high office. 
In the Scottish universities the usual 
Continental arrangement seems to 
have been adopted prior to the Re- 
formation—as a matter of course, the 
bishop was the chancellor. 

But while the institution was thus 


connected through a high dignitary 


with the Romish hierarchy, it pos- 
sesséd, as a great literary community 
.Wwith peculiar privileges, its.own great 
officer electively chosen for the pre- 
servation of those privileges. It had 
its rector, who, like the chief magis- 
trate of a municipal corporation, but 
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infinitely above him in the more illus- 
trious character of the functions for 
which his constituents were incor- 
porated, stood forth as the head of his 
republic, and its protector from the in- 
vasions either of the subtle church- 
men or the grasping barons. The 
rector, indeed, was the concentration 
of that peculiar commonwealth which 
the constitution of the ancient uni- 
versity prescribed. Sir William Ha- 
milton has shown pretty clean as, 
in its original acceptation, the wor 
Universitas was applied, not to the 
comprehensiveness of the studies, but 
to that of the local and personal 
expansion of the institution. The 
university despised the bounds of pro- 
vinces, and even nations, and was a 
place where ardent minds from all 
parts of the world met to study to- 
gether, and impart to each other the. 
influence of collective intellect work- 
ing in combination and competition. 
The constitution of the rectorship was 
calculated to provide for the protec- 
tion of this universality, for the elec- | 
tion was managed by the procurators 
or proctors of the nations or local 
bodies into which the students were 
divided, generally for the purpose of 
neutralising the naturally superior in- 
fluence of the home students, and 
keeping up the cosmopolitan chasacter 
imparted to the system by its enlight- 
ened founders. Hence in Paris the 
nations were France, Picardy, and 
England, afterwards changed to Ger- 
many, in which Scotland was in- 
cluded. Glasgow is still divided into 
four nations: the Natio Glottiana, or 
Clydesdale, taken from the name 
given to the river by Tacitus. In 
the Natio Laudoniana were originally 
included the rest of Scotland, but it 
was found expedient to place the 
English and the colonists within it; 
while Albania, intended to include 
Britain south of the Forth, has been 
made rather inaptly the nation of the 
foreigners. Rothesay, the fourth na- 
tion, includes the extreme west of 
Scotland and Ireland. In Aberdeen 
there is a like division into Marenses, 
or inhabitants of Mar, Angusiani or 
men of Angus, which we believe in- 
cludes the whole world south of the 
Grampians as the Angusiani, while 
the northern districts are partitioned 
into Buchanenses an Moravienses. 
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The nen of the nations were, 
in the University of Paris, those high 
authorities to whom, as far separated 
from all sublunary influences, King 
Henry of England proposed, in the 
twelfth century, to refer his disputes 
with the Papal power. In England they 
are represented at the present day by 
the formidable proctor, who is a 
terror to evil-doers without being any 
praise or protection to them that do 
well. But it may safely be said that 
the chubby youths who in Glasgow 
and Aberdeen go through the annual 
ceremony, as procuratores nationum, 
of representing the votes of the na- 
tions in the election of a rector, more 
legitimately represent those procura- 
tors of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century, who maintained the rights 
of their respective nations in the great 
- intellectual republic called a Univer- 
sitas. The discovery, indeed, of this 
latent power, long hidden, like some 
paleontological fossil, under the peda- 
gogical innovations of modern days— 
which tended to make the self-gov- 
erning institution a school ruled by 
masters—created astonishment in all 
quarters, even in those who found 
themselves in possession of the privi- 
lege. In Aberdeen especially, when 
some mischievous antiquary main- 
tained that by the charter the election 
of a lord rector lay with the stu- 
dents themselves, the announcement 
was received with derision by a dis- 
cerning public, and with a severe 
frown, as a sort of seditious libel, en- 
ticing the youth to rebellion, by the 
indignant professors. But it turned 
out to be absolutely true, however 
astounding it might be to those who 
are unacquainted with the early 
history of universities, and think that 
everything ancient must have been 
tyrannical and hierarchical. The 
young ones made a sort of saturnalia 
of their fugitive power, while the pro- 
fessors looked on as one may see a 
solemn mastiff contemplate the gam- 
bols of a litter of privileged spaniel 
pups. The privilege was, however, 
used effectively, we may say nobly. 
There has been no fogyism, or adhe- 
rence to any settled routine of hum- 
drum respectability, in the selection 
of the rectors. From Burke to Bul- 
wer Lytton and Macaulay, they have, 
with a few exceptions, been men of 
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the first intellectual rank. What is a 
still more remarkable result than that 
they should often have been men of 
genius, there is scarcely an instance 
of a lord rector having been a clamor- 
ous quack or a canting fanatic. 

In Edinburgh there is no such relic 
of the ancient university common- 
wealth, and the students have in- 
stinctively supplied the want by 
affiliating thejr voluntary societies, 
and ‘choosing a distinguished man to 
be the president of the aggregate 
group. The constitution of the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh, indeed, was not 
matured until after the old constitu- 
tion of the universities had suffered a 
reaction, and, far from any new ones 
being constructed on the old model, 
the earlier universities with difficulty 
preserved their constitution. Some 
person called a College Bailie is the 
dignitary who presides over the inte- 
rests of the University of Edinburgh 
as one of the appendages of the Town 
Council. By that body the greater 
part of the patronage of the institu- 
tion is administered, and now it is 
decided that they have the sole and 
absolute right of making bye-laws for 
the regulation of this, the leading 
educational institution of Scotland. 
There is something transcendently 
ludicrous in a civic corporation—a 
conclave of demure tradesmen, in- 
tensely respectable—extending those 
functions of administration which are 
appropriately applicable to marketing 
and street-cleaning to the direction 
and adjustment of the highest ranges. 
of human instruction. Yet somehow 
it has worked well, on account of the 
very anomaly involved in it. The 
town-councillors, in selecting a pro- 
fessor, like the students in choosing a 
rector, are afraid of their own powers, 
and never venture to use their own 
discretion. Absolutely ignorant of 
the branches of knowledge to which 
the rules they frame apply, they be- 
come a medium through which these 
rules are moulded by others, and a 
certain commercial sagacity enables 
them to divine who are the most 
sagacious advisers. So also in the 
exercise of their patronage, being 
utterly unable to test the capacity of a 
candidate, they dare not give way to 
any partiality founded at least on this 
ground, and they are generally acute 
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enough to find out who is most highly 
estimated by those who are competent 
to judge. 

That principle of internal self-ac- 
tion and independence of the contem- 
porary constituted powers, of which 
the rectorship and some other relics 
remain to us at this day, is one of 
the most remarkable, and in many 
respects admirable, features in the 
history of the middle.ages. It is 
involved in mysteries and contradic- 
tions which one would be glad to see 
unravelled by skilful and full in- 
quirers. Adapted to the service of 
pure knowledge, and investing her 
with absolute prerogatives, the sys- 
tem was yet one of the creatures of 
that Romish hierarchy, which at the 
same time thought by other efforts 
to circumscribe human inquiry, and 
make it the servant of her own am- 
bitious efforts. 

It may help us in some measure to 
the solution of the phenomenon to 
remember that, however dim the light 
of the Church may have shone, it 
was yet the representative of the 
intellectual system, and was in that 


capacity carrying on a war with brute 


force. Catholicism was the great 
rival and controller of the feudal 
strength and tyranny of the age— 
anforme ingens curt lumen ademptum. 
As intellect and knowledge were the 
weapons with which they encountered 
the sightless colossus, it was believed 
that the intellectual arsenals could not 
be too extensive or complete—that 
intellect could not be too richly cul- 
tivated. Like many combatants, they 
perhaps forgot future results in the 
, of immediate victory, and were 
for the moment blind to the effect so 
nervously apprehended by their suc- 
eessors, that the light thus brought in 
by them would illuminate the dark 
comers of their own ecclesiastical 
system, and lead the way to its fall. 

erhaps such hardy intellects as Abe- 
lard and Aquinas may have antici- 
pated such a result from the stimulus 
given by them to intelleetual inquiry, 
and may not have deeply lamented 
the process. 

But however it came about— 
whether in the blindness of all, or the 
far-sightedness of some—the Church, 
from the thirteenth to pretty far on 
in the fifteenth century, encouraged 
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learning with a noble reliance and a 
zealous energy which it would ill be- 
come the present age to despise or 
forget. And even if it should all 
have proceeded from a blind confi- 
dence that the Church placed on a 
rock was unassailable, and that mere 
human wisdom, even trained to the 
utmost of its powers, was, after all, 
to be nothing but her handmaiden, 
let us respect this unconscious sim- 
plicity which enabled the educational 
institutions to be placed in so high 
and trusted a position. The Church 
supplied something then, indeed, which 
we search after in vain in the present 
day, and which we shall only achieve 
by some great strides in academic 
organisation, capable of supplyin 
from within what was then supplie 
from without: and the quality thus 
supplied was} no less than that cos- 
mopolitan nature, which made the 
university not merely parochial, or 
merely national, but universal, as its 
name denoted. The temporal prince 
might endow the academy with lands 
and riches, and might confer upon its 
members honourable and lucrative 
privileges, but it was to the head of 
the one indivisible Church that the 
power belonged of franking it all 
over Christendom, and establishing 
throughout the civilised world a free- 
masonry of intellect, which made all 
the universities, as it were, one great 
corporation of the learned men of 
the world. 

It must be admitted that we have 
here one of those practical difficulties 
which form the necessary price of the 
freedom of Protestantism. When a 
great portion of Europe was no longer 
attached to Rome, thé peculiar cen- 
tralisation of the educational systems 
was broken up. The old universi- 
ties, indeed, retained their ancient 
privileges in a traditional, if not a 
practically legal shape, through Lu- 
theranism and Calvinism carrying the 
characteristics of the abjured Roman- 
ism, yet carrying them unscathed, 
since they were protected from injury 
and insult by the enlightened object 
for which they were established and 
endowed. When, however, in Pro- 
testant countries, the old universities 
beeame poor, or when a change of 
condition demanded the foundation of 
a new university, it was difficult to 
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restore anything so simple and grand 
as that old community of privileges 
which made the member of, one uni- 
versity a citizen of all others, accord- 
ing to his rank, whether he were 
jaureated in Paris or distant Upsala 
—in the gorgeous academies close to 
the fostering influence of the Pope, or 
in that humble edifice endowed after 
the model of the University of Bo- 
logna, in an obscure Scottssh town 
named Glasgow. 

The English universities, by their 
great wealth and political influence, 
were able to stand alone, neither giv- 
ing nor taking. Their Scottish con- 
temporaries, unable to fight a like 
battle, have had reason to complain 
of their ungenerous isolation ; and as 
children of the same parentage, and 
differing only with their southern 
neighbours in not having so much 
worldly prosperity, it is natural that 
they should look back with a sigh, 
which even orthodox Presbyterianism 
cannot suppress, to the time when the 
universal mental sway of Rome, how- 
ever offensive it might be in its own 
insolent supremacy, yet exercised that 
high privilege of supereminent great- 
ness to level secondary inequalities, 
and place those whom it favoured be- 
yond the reach of conventional hu- 
miliations. 

To keep up that characteristic 
which the Popedom only offered, 
the monarchs of the largest Protestant 
states have endeavoured to apply the 
incorporation principle to universi- 
ties. In small states and republics 
the difficulty of obtaining a general 
sanetion to frank their honours to any 
distance from the place where they 
are given is still greate#™yet it is in 
such places that, through fortunate 
eoincidents, an academy sometimes 
acquires a widespread reputation and 
influence. To what eminence the 
universities in the United States are 
destined who shall predict? yet, in the 
estimate of many, they have no right 
to be called universities at all; and 
of the doctors’ degrees which they 
freely distribute in this country, much 
doubt is entertained of the genuine- 
ness. Yet if it would be difficult to 
lay down how it is that these Ameri- 
can institutions have acquired any 
power to grant degrees—that is to 
say, the power not only to confer 
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prizes and rewards among their own 
alumni, but to invest them with in- 
signia of literary rank current for 
their value over the world—it would 
be equally difficult for any of the 
ancient universities in Protestant 
states to claim an exclusive right to 
such a power, since this could only be 
done through Papal authority. It will 
be said that there is just the same prac- 
tical difficulty in this as in all other 
departments of human institutions, and 
especially those which, like rank, are 
transferable from country to country, 
so as to require and obtain an esti- 
mate of their value in each. It will 
be said that the exclusiveness which 
denies the Heidelberg Doctor of Phi- 
losophy a parallel with the LL.D. of 
Oxford is just the same as that which 
will by no means admit the count or 
baron who is deputy-assistant high- 
ways controller, as on a par with an 
earl or baron in the peerage of Eng- 
jand. The Kammer Junker of Den- 
matk is not looked on as a privy- 
councillor. The Sheriff of Mecca, the 
Sheriff of London, and the Sheriff of 
Edinburgh, are three totally different 
personages, and would feel very much 
puzzled how to act if they were to 
change places for a while. Some 
Eastern dignitaries—Baboo, ae 
and the like, must occasionally puzzle 
even the adepts of Leadenhall. Nor 
are we without our instanees near at 
hand. What is the Knight of Kerry, 
what the Captain of Clanranald, 
what The Chisholm—and how do the 
authorities at the Herald’s Office 
deal with them? Has not an Arch- 
bishop of York been suspected of 
imposture in a Scottish bank when he 
signed with the surname of Eborac ; 
and have not our Scottish judges, with 
their strange-sounding peerage-titles, 
made mighty confusion in respectable 
English hotels, when my Lord Kames 
is so intimate with Mrs. Home, and 
my Lord Auchinleck retires with Mrs. 
Boswell? But admitting the ccnfu- 
sion to be irremediable in the departe 
ment of political and decorative a 
the absence ef a uniform intellectua 
hierarchy is not the less to be regret. 
ted, while the great effort made ta 
secure it in an early and imperfect 
condition of society should be cone 
templated with a respectful awe, 
There is just one man who professes 
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to be able effectually to restore it—the 
sage of positivism, M. Comte; and 
he is to do it when he has established 
absolute science in everything, and 
put down freedom of opinion by the 
application of sure scientific deduction 
in every department of the world’s 
intellectual pursuits ; when it shall 
be as impossible to question the most 
abstruse propositions in chemistry, 
geology, or social organisation, as to 
question the multiplication table or 
the succession of the tides—then, in- 
deed, may absolute laws be laid down 
to govern the world in its appreciation 
of intellectual rank. But it is long yet 
ere that day of certain knowledge—if it 
is ever destined to dawn on that poor, 
blundering, unfortunate fellow, man. 
We have got but a very, very little 
Way yet, and we know not how much 
farther it is permitted us to penetrate. 
Terrible are the chaotic heaps that 
have to be cleared away or set in 
order by the pioneers of intellect, and 
it is still a question whether our race 
ean provide those who are strong- 
headed enough for the task. 

There is much truth, however, at 
the foundation of the French sage’s 
audacious speculations, that intellect 
must achieve for herself her own con- 

uests and take her own position. In 
the greatness of the acquirements of 
which they are the nursery, must we 
look hereafter to the greatness of our 
seminaries of learning. If the univer- 
sity is but a grammar-school or a 
collection of popular lecture-rooms, 
no royal decrees or republican ordi- 
nances will give it rank—if it be a 

eat centre of literary and scientific 
illumination, the pride or enmity of its 
rivals will not tarnish its lustre. But 
apart from the question between 
eatholicity and positivity, it is, we 
think, very interesting to notice in 
our universities—humble as we admit 
them to be—the relics of the nomen- 
elature and customs which, in the 
fifteenth century, marked their rank 
in the great European cluster of uni- 
versities. The most eminent of their 
characteristics is that high officer, the 
Reetor, already spoken of. There is 
a Censor too—but for all the grandeur 
of his etymological ancestry in Roman 
history, he is Sut a small officer—in 
stature sometimes, as well as dignity. 
He calls over the catalogue or roll of 
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names, marking those absent—a duty 
quite in keeping with that enumerat- 
ing function of the Roman officer 
which has left te us the word census 
as a numbering of the people. 

So lately as the eighteenth century, 
when the monastic or collegiate 
system which has now so totally dis- 
appeared from the Scottish universi- 
ties yet lingered about them, the 
censor was a more important, or at 
least more laborious officer, and, oddly 
enough, he corresponded in some mea- 
sure with the character into which, 
in England, the Proctor had been so 
strangely diverted. In a regulation 
adopted in Glasgow, in 1725, it is pro- 
vided “that all students be obliged, 
after the bells ring, immediately to 
repair to their classes, and to keep 
within them, and a censor be appoint- 
ed to every class, to attend from the 
ringing of the bells till the several 
masters come to their classes, and ob- 
serve any, either of his own class or 
of any other, who shall be found walk- 
ing in the courts during the above 
time, or standing on the stairs, or 
looking out at the windows, or making 
noise.” —Munimenta Univ. Glasguensis, 
ii, 429, This has something of the 
mere schoolroom characteristic of 
our modern university discipline, 
but this other paragraph, from the 
same set of regulations, is indicative 
both of more mature vices among the 
precocious youth of Glasgow, and a 
more inquisitorial corrective organisa- 
tion :— 

“That fot keeping order without 
the College, a censor be appointed to 
observe any who shall be in the streets 
before the bells ring, and to go now 
and then to fhe billiard-tables, and to 
the other gaming-places, to observe 
if any be playing at the times when 
they ought to be in their chambers ; 
and that this censor be taken from 
the poor scholars of the several classes 
alternately as they shall be thought 
most fit for that office, and that some 
reward be thought of for their pains.” 
(Ibid. 425). In the fierce street-con- 
flicts, to which we may have occasion 
to refer, the poor censors had a more 
perilous service. 

In the universities of Central 
Europe, and that of Paris, their 
parent, the censor was a very im- 
portant person; yet he was the sub- 
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ordinate of one far greater in power 
and influence. In the words of the 
writers of the Trevaux, so full of 
knowledge about such matters, “ Un 
Régent est dans sa classe comme un 
Souverain ; il crée des charges de 
Censeurs comme il lui plait, il les 
donne & ¢ il veut, et il les abolit 
quand il le judge 4 propos.” The 
regents still exist in more than their 
original potency ; for they are that 
essential invigorating element of the 
university of the present day, without 
which it would not exist. Of old, 
when every magister was entitled to 
teach in the university, the regents 
were persons selected from among 
them, with the powers of government 
as separate from the capacity and 
function of instructing ; at present, in 
so far as the university is a school, the 
regent is a schoolmaster—and there- 
fore, as we have just said, he is an 
essential element of the establishment. 
The term regent, like most of the other 
university distinctions, was originally 
of Parisian nomenclature, and there 
might be adduced a good deal of learn- 
ing bearing on its signification as dis- 
tinct from that of the word professor— 
now so desecrated in its use that we 
are most familiar with it in connection 
with dancing-schools, jugglers’ booths, 
and veterinary surgeries. The regency, 
as a university distinction conferred 
as a reward of capacities shown with- 
in the arena of the university, and 
judged of according to its republican 
principles, seems to have lingered in a 
rather confused shape in our Scottish 
universities, and to have gradually 
ingrafted itself on the patronage of 
the professorships. So in reference to 
Glasgow, immediately after the Re- 
volution, when there wasa vacancy or 
two from Episcopalians declining to 
take the obligation to acknowledge 
the new Church Establishment, there 
appears the following notice :— 

“ January 2, 1691.—There had 
never been so solemn and numerous 
an appearance of disputants for a 
regent’s place as was for fourteen 
days before this, nine candidates 
disputing ; and in‘all their disputes 
and other exercises they all behaved 
themselves so well, as that the Faculty 
judged there was not one of them but 
gave such specimens of their learnin 
as might deserve the jplace, whic 
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occasioned so great difficulty in the 
choice that the Faculty, choosing a 
leet of some of them who seemed 
most to excel and be fittest, did deter- 
mine the same by lot, which the 
Faculty did solemnly about, and 
the lot fell upon Mr. Tohn Law, who 
thereupon was this day established 
regent.”—Ibid., vol. iii. p. 596. 

Sir William Hamilton explains the 
position of the regents with a lucid 
precision which makes his statement 
correspond precisely with the docu 
mentary stores before us. “In the 
original constitution of Oxford,’ he 
says, “as in that of all the older 
universities of the Parisian model, 
the business of instruction was not 
confided to a special body of privi- 
leged professors. The University was 
governed, the University was taught, 
by the graduates at large. Profes- 
sor, master, doctor, were origin- 
ally synonymous. Every graduate 
had an equal right of teaching publicly 
in the University the subjects compe- 
tent to his faculty and to the rank of 
his degree ; nay, every graduate in- 
curred the obligation of teaching 
publicly, for a certain period, the 
subjects of his faculty—for such was 
the condition involved in the grant of 
the degree itself. The bachelor, or 
imperfect graduate, partly as an exer- 
cise towards the higher honour, and 
useful to himself, partly as a per- 
formance due for the degree obtained, 
and of advantage to others, was 
bound to read under a master or 
doctor in his faculty a course of 
lectures; and the master, doctor, or 
perfect graduate, was in like manner, 
after his promotion, obliged immedi- 
ately to commence (incipere), and to 
continue for a certain period publicly 
to teach (regere), some at least of the 
subjects appertaining to his faculty. 
As, however, it was only necessary 
for the University to enforce this 
obligation of public teaching, compul- 
sory on all graduates during the term 
of their necessary regency, if there did 
not come forward a competent number 
of voluntary regents to execute this 
function ; and.as the schools belong- 
ing to the several faculties, and in 
which alone all public or ordinary 
instruction could be delivered, were 
frequently inadequate to accommodate 
the multitude of the incepters, it came 
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to pass That in these universities the 
original period of necessary regency 
was once and again abbreviated, and 
even a dispensation from actual teach- 
ing during its continuance commonly 
allowed. At the same time, as the 
University only accomplished the end 
of its existence through its regents, 
they alone were allowed to enjoy full 
privileges in its legislature and govern- 
ment; they alone partook of its dene- 
Jicta and sportule. In Paris the non- 
regent graduates were only assembled 
on rare and extraordinary occasions: 
in Oxford the regents constituted the 
house of congregation, which, among 
other exclusive prerogatives, was an- 
ciently the initiatory assembly through 
which it behoved that every measure 
should pass before it could be admit- 
ted to the house of convocation, com- 
posed indifferently of all regents and 
non-regents resident in the Univer- 
sity.” — Dissertations, p. 391-2. 

But the term Regent became after- 
wards obsolete in the southern uni- 
versities, while it continued by usage 
to be applied to a certain class of 
professors in our own. Along with 
other purely academic titles and func- 
tions, it fell in England before the 
rising ascendancy of the heads and 
other functionaries of the collegiate 
institutions—colleges, halls, inns, and 
entries. So, in the same way, eva- 
porated the faculties and their deans, 
still conspicuous in Scottish academic 
nomenclature. In both quarters they 
were derived from the all-fruitful nur- 
sery of the Parisian University. But 
Scotland kept and cherished what she 
obtained from a friend and ally ; Eng- 
land despised and forgot the example 
of an alien and hostile people. The 
Decanus seems to have been a captain 
or leader of ten—a sort of tything-man; 
and Ducange speaks of him as a super- 
intendent of ten monks. He afterwards 
came into general employment as a 
sort of chairman and leader. The 
Doyens of all sorts, lay and ecclesias- 
tical, were a marked feature of ancient 
France, as they still are of Scotland, 
where there is a large body of lay 
deans. from the emiment lawyer who 
presides over the Faculty of Advo- 
cates down to “‘my feyther the dea- 
con,” who gathers behind a half-door 
the gear that is to make his son a 
capitalist and a magistrate. Among 
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the Scottish universities the deans of 
faculty are still nearly as familiar a 
title as they were at Paris or Bologna. 

The employment in the universities 
of a dead language as the means of 
communication was not only a natural 
arrangement for teaching the familiar 
use of that language, but it was also 
evidently courted as one of the tokens 
of learned isolation from the common 
illiterate world. In Scotland, as per- 
haps in some other small countries, 
such as Holland, the Latin remained 
as the language of literature after the 
great nations England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, were making 
a vernacular literature for themselves. 
In the seventeenth century the Scot 
had not been reconciled.to the accept- 
ance of the English tongue as his own; 
nor, indeed, could he employ it either 
gracefully or accurately. On the other 
hand, he felt the provincialism of the 
Lowland Scottish tongue, the ridicule 
attached to its use in books which 
happened to cross the Border, and the 
narrowness of the field it afforded to 
literary ambition. 

Hence every man who looked to be 
a worker in literature or science, threw 
himself into the academic practice of 
cultivating the familiar use of the La- 
tin language. To the Scottish scholars 
it was almost a revived language, and 
they possessed as great a command 
over it as can ever be obtained of a 
language confined to a class, and not 
universally used by the lowest as well 
as the highest of the people. Hence, 
when he had-the pen in hand, the 
educated Scotsman felt the Latin 
come more naturally to his call than 
the vernacular; and people accus- 
tomed to rummage among old letters 
by Scotsmen will have sometimes 
noticed that the writer, beginning 
with his native tongue, slips gradually 
into the employment of Latin as a 
relief, just as we may find a foreigner 
abandon the arduous labour of break- 
ing English, to repose himself in the 
easy fluency of his natural speech. 
We believe that no language, em- 
ployed only by a class, is capable of 
the same copiousness and flexibility 
as that which is necessarily appli- 
cable to all purposes, from the mean- 
est to the highest. But such as a 
class-language could become, the La- 
tin was among the Scots; and it is to 
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their peculiar position and academic 
practices that, among a host of dis- 
tinguished humanists, we possess in 
George Buchanan the most illustrious 
writer in tle Roman tongue, both in 
poetry and prose, since the best days 
of Rome. 

The records before us afford some 
amusing instances of the anxious zeal 
with which any lapse into the verna- 
cular tongue was prevented, and con- 
versation among the students was 
rendered as uneasy and unpleasant as 
possible. In the visitorial regulations 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1546, 
it is provided that the attendant boys— 
the gyps, if we may socall them—shall 
be expert in the use of Latin, lest 
they should give occasion to the mas- 
ters or students to have recourse to 
the vernacular speech: “ Ne dent occa- 
stonem magistris et Studentibus lingua 
vernacula uti.’ If Aberdeen supplied 
a considerable number of waiting-boys 
thus accomplished, the stranger wan- 
dering to that far northern region, in 
the seventeenth century, might have 
been as much astonished as the man 
in Jgnoramus, who tested the state of 
education in Paris by finding that 
even the dirty boys in the streets were 
taught French. It would, after all, 
have perhaps been more difficult to 
find wailing-boys who could speak 
English. The term by which’ they 
are described is a curious indication 
of the French habits and traditions 
of the northern universities: they are 
spoken of as garczones—a word of ob- 
vious origin to any one who has been 
in a French hotel. 

In Glasgow, in a law passed in 
1667, it is provided that ‘‘all who 
are delated by the public censor for 
speaking of English shall be fined in 
an halfpenny totes quoties.” The sum 
is not large, but the imposition of the 
penalty at that particular juncture 
looks rather unreasonable, since the 
Senate and the Faculty of Arts had 
just abandoned the use of Latin in 
their public documents, and had 
adopted what, if not strictly English, 
was the vernacular tongue—a change 
which was doubtless as much to their 
own ease as it is to the satisfaction of 
the reader, who becomes painfully 
alive to the continued and progres- 
sive -barbarisation of the academic 
Latin. 
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In a great measure, howefér, it 
seems to have been less the object 
in view to inculcate Latin than to 
discountenance the vernacular lan- 
guage of the country. In some in- 
stances the language of France is 
admitted; and, from the number of 
Scotsmen who carved out their for- 
tunes in that hospitable and affluent 
country, this acquisition must have 
been one of peculiar value. In a set 
of statutes and laws of the Gram- 
mar School of Aberdeen, adopted 
in 1553, there is a very singular 
liberty of choice—the pupils might 
speak in Greek, Hebrew, or even in 
Gaelic, rather than in Lowland Scots : 
“Loquantur omnes Latiné, Grecé, 
Hebraicé, Gallicé Hybernice—nun- 

uam vernaculé, saltem cum his ‘qui 

atiné noscunt.” This is by no means 
to be held as an indication of the 
familiar acquaintance of the Aber- 
donian students with the language of 
the Gael; on the contrary, it shows 
how entirely this was placed within 
the category of foreign tongues. We 
know no other instances in which the 
tongue of the Highlander is spoken of 
in connection with the earlier educa- 
tional institutions of the country ; but 
we think it not improbable that any 
encouragement it received was for 
much the same reason that Hindos- 
tanee and the African dialects are now 
sometimes taught to young divines— 
that they may work as missionaries 
among the heathen. A few students 
from this wild region, to which Chris- 
tianity had scarcely penetrated, were 
indeed a peculiar feature of the edu- 
cational institutions of Aberdeen, and 
in a modified shape so remain to this 
day, since some wild men from the 
hills, spending a brief period at school 
or college to acquire a fragment of 
education, are yet known by the term 
extranni, of old applied to them. 
There is a prevailing, but utterly false 
impression, that Aberdeen is in the 
Highlands. It lingers chiefly, in the 
present century, with Cockneys be- 
ginning their first northern tour; but 
in the seventeenth century it may, 
perhaps, have been entertained even 
in the metropolis of Scotland. Hence 
the educational institutions there, 
though at the extremity of a lon 
tract of agricultural lowland,inhabite 
by a Teutonic people, and farther 
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separated from the actual Celtic line 
than Edinburgh itself, are generally 
talked of in old documents as those 
which are peculiarly available for the 
civilisation of the Highlanders, Glas- 
gow was nearer and more accessible 
to the great body of the western 
Celts; but in this town the preju- 
dices against them were greater, and 
the alienation, especially in religion, 
was more emphatic. It was to Aber- 
deen then, generally, that the son of 
a predatory chief would be sent, to fit 
him in some measure for converse 
with the civilised world, such as it 
then was; and the fierce owner of a 
despotic power over his clansmen 
would appear among the sober bur- 
gesses of the northern metropolis 
much as an American chief may 
among the inhabitants of some dis- 
tant city in the Union. Lovat studied 
at King's College, in Aberdeen, and 
there acquired a portion of those ac- 
complishments which made him act 
the subtle courtier in Paris or Lon- 
don, and reserve his sanguinary ruf- 
fianism for Castle Dunie. Not un- 


mindful of the benefits-of the institu-. 


tion, some of the Celtic princes be- 
stowed endowments on it. Thus, the 
Laird of Macintosh, who begins in 
the true regal style, “We, Lachlan 
Macintosh of that ilk,” and who calls 
himself the Chief and Principall of the 
Clan Chattan—probably using the 
term which he thought would be the 
most likely to make his supremacy 
intelligible to university dignitaries — 
dispenses to the King’s College two 
thousand merks, “for maintaining 
hopeful students thereat.” He re- 
serves, however, a dynastic control 
over the endowment, making it con- 
ducive to the clan discipline and the 
support of the hierarchy surrounding 
the chief. It was a condition that 
the beneficiary should be presented 
“by the lairds of Macintosh succes- 
sively in all time coming; that a 
youth of the name of Macintosh or of 
Clan Chattan shall be preferred to 
those of any other name,” &c.—Fasii, 
206. This document is titled in the 
records, “ Macintosh’s Mortification,”’ 
according to a peculiar technical ap- 
= of that expression in Scot- 
and, to the perpetuity of possession 
which in England is termed mort- 
main. 
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tury, M‘Lean of Coll causes another 
mortification to be “applied towards 
the maintenance and education of such 

oung man or boy of the name of 
M‘Lean as shall be recommended 
by me, or my heirs or successors 
on the estate of Coll.” This is 
probably the same Highland poten- 
tate who frowned so savagely on 
young Colman, when he, seeing an 
old gentleman familiarly called Cell 
by his contemporaries, addressed him 
as Mr. Coll. Such a solecism would 
neverrbe permitted to pass as an acci- 
dental mistake, since it would be 
utterly impossible to convince the 
mighty chief of Coll that there existed 
in this world a person ignorant 
enough to be unacquainted with his 
style and title. Ata still later date, 
a bequest is more gracefully made by 
Sir John M‘Pherson: ‘‘In testimony 
of my gratitude to the University of 
Old Aberdeen, I bequeath to ditto, so 
as to afford an annual bursary to any 
Highland student who may be se- 
lected to receive the said bursary, 
two thousand five hundred pounds of 


-my Carnatic stock.” 


Here there isa wider range of appli- 
cation, but still the endowment is toa 
Highland student. Nor, after all, when 
the social state of the Highlanders is 
considered, can we wonder that their 
gentry should seek to preserve the 
wealth which they are constrained to 
deposit in the hands of the stranger for 
their own people. Occasionally, at the 
present day, some wild wiry M ‘Lean or 
M‘Dougal makes his appearance, by 
command of the chief, at the proper 
time and place, to claim investment 
in the clan bursary. Other of these 
endowments are of restricted applica- 
tion, being exclusively appropriated 
to students of a special name, such as 
Smith or Thomson, or born in a spe- 
cial parish, or descended from mem- 
bers of some corporation. In general, 
however, these endowments—some of 
them of very ancient date—are open 
to free universal competition, and 
are in this shape one of the most in- 
teresting and remarkable specimens 
of the ancient literary republics, in 
which each man fought with his 
brains, and held what his brains could 
achieve for him. Annually, at the 
competition for bursaries in Aberdeen, 
there assembles a varied group of in- 
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tellectual gladiators—long red-haired 
Highlanders, who feel trousers and 
shoes an infringement of the liberty 
of the subject—square-built Lowland 
farmers — flaxen-haired Orcadians, 
and pale citizens’ sons, vibrating be- 
tween scholarship and the tailors 
board or the shoemaker’s last. Grim 
and silent they sit for a day, rendering 
into Latin an English essay, and 
drop away one by one, depositing 
with the judges the evidence of suc- 
cess or failure as the case may be. 
The thing is very fairly and impar- 
tially managed, and honourable to all 
the parties concerned. 

It is, indeed, as we have hinted, a 
relic of the old competitive spirit 
which distinguished the universities 
as literal republics of letters, where 
each man fought his own battle, and 

ained and wore his own laurels. 

or was his arena confined to his 
own college. The free-masonry we 
have already alluded to opened every 
honour and emolument to all, and the 
Scotsman might suddenly enter the 
lists at Paris, Bologna, or Upsala, or 
the Spaniard might compete in Glas- 

ow or Aberdeen. The records .be- 
ore us contain many forms in which 
the ancient spirit has now ceased 
to breathe. Already has been men- 
tioned the competition for the regent- 
ship. The old form of the Impugn- 
ment of Theses, so renowned in literary 
histories, has died away as a portion 
of the ordinary laureation. The 
comprehensive challenges and corre- 
sponding victories attributed to the 
Admirable Crichton give this prac- 
tice a peculiar interest in the eyes of 
Scotsmen ; and it has a great place in 
the annals of the Reformation, since 
one of its main stages was the posting 
the twenty-five theses on the door of 
the Church of Wirtémberg by Luther. 
But in reading these remarkable events 
people are apt to forget the common- 
ness of the practice ; and Crichton has 
the aspect of a preposterous jatellec- 
tual bully going out of his proper way 
to attract notice, instead of doing what 
was in its time and circumstances as 
ordinary and common sense an act as 
running a tilt, joining a crusade, or 
burning a witch. Goldsmith, in that 
account of the intellectual vagabond 
which so evidently describes himself, 
has noticed some relics of the prac- 
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tice as he found it on the Continent. 
“Tn all the universities and convents 
there are, upon certain days, philo- 
sophical theses maintained against 
every adventitious disputant; for 
which, if the champion opposes with 
any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity 
in money, a dinner, and a bed for one 
night. In this manner, then, I fought 
my way towards England.” A col- 
lection of German pamphlets, amount- 
ing, it is said, to upwards of a hundred 
thousand, and called the Dietrich Col- 
lection, was some years ago purchased 
by the Faculty of Advocates, and was 
found to consist chiefly of the academic 
theses in which the scholars of Ger- 
many—illustrious and obscure—had 
been disputing for centuries. In the 
same place, by the way, where this 
vast collection reposes, may be found 
the most complete living illustration 
of the old form of impugnment. The 
anxious litigant. or busy agent enter- 
ing the main door of the Parliament 
House at 9 o’clock of a morning, may 
find, by an affiche to the door-post, 
that there is to be a disputatio juridica 
under the auspices of the inclytus Dia- 
conus — Since the year 1693 
it has been the practice of each intrant 
to undergo public impugnment, or, as 
the act of Faculty says; “the publict 
tryall of candidates, by printing and 
publishing theses on the subject as- 
signed with corollaries, as it is ob- 
served amongst other nations.” A 
title of the Pandects is assigned on 
each occasion. Thus the Faculty pos- 
sesses more than one running com- 
mentary upon that celebrated collec- 
tion; and it has always been deemed 
remarkable that, considering the num- 
ber and varied talent of the authors of 
these theses, they should be so uni- 
form in their Latinity and structure. 
A great innovation has lately taken 
place in sparing the cost of printing 
these theses, and applying the amount 
so saved to the Faculty’s magnificent 
library. 

Many of the old university theses are 
very interesting as the youthful efforts 
of men who have subsequently become 
eminent. Those connected with Aber- 
deen are apparently the most nume- 
rous. It is very noticeable, indeed, 
that in the remote rival institutions 
there established, the spirit and prac- 
tice of the Continental universities, in 
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almost every department, had their 
most tenacious existence. As in Eng- 
land, the Church of Rome was succeed- 
ed there, not by Presbyterianism but 
Episcopacy, and there were fewer 
changes in all old habits and insti- 
tutions. The celebrated “ Aberdeen 
doctors,” who carried on a contro- 
versy with the Covenanters, met their 
zealous religionists with something 
like the old pedantic formality of the 
academic system of disputation. They 
resolved the Covenant into a thesis, 
andimpugned it. Of this remarkable 
group of scholars we have the follow- 
ing notice in Professor Innes’s Pre- 
ace :— 


“Their names are now little known, 
except to the local antiquary; but no 
one who has even slightly studied the 
history of that disturbed time is unac- 
quainted with the collective designation 
of ‘the Aberdeen Doctors’ bestowed 
upon the learned ‘ querists’ of the ultra- 
Presbyterian Assembly of 1638, and the 
most formidable opponents of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

“ Of these learned divines, Dr. Robert 
Barron had succeeded Bishop Forbes in 
his parish of Keith, and from thence was 
brought on the first opportunity to be 
made Minister of Aberdeen, and after- 
wards Professor of Divinity in Marischal 
College. He is best judged by the esti- 
mation of his own time, which placed 
him foremost in philosophy and theology. 
Bishop Sydserf characterises him as ‘ vir 
in omni scholastica theologia et omni 
literatura versatissimus :’ ‘A person 
of incomparable worth and learning,’ 
says Middleton, ‘he had a clear appre- 
hension of things, and a rare facultie of 
making the hardest things to be easily 
understood.’* Gordon of Rothiemay says, 
* He was one of those who maintained the 
unanswerable dispute (in 1638) against 
the Covenante, which drew upon him both 
ther envye, hate, and calumneyes ; yet so 
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innocently lived and dyed hee, that such 
as then hated him doo now reverence his 
memorye, and admire his works.’ Prin- 
cipal Baillie, of the opposite party, speaks 
of him as ‘a meek and learned person,’ 
and always with great respect; and 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, when writing 
in 1659 to a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, recommending the choice of 
books for ‘the beginning of a theologi- 
call library,’ named two treatises of 
Barron's especially, and recommended 
generally ‘everything of hist That 
aman so honoured for his learning and 
his life should receive the indignities 
inflicted on Barron after his death, is 
rather to be held as a mark of the general 
coarseness of the time, than attributed 
te the persecuting spirit of any one sect.t 

“Another of the Aberdeen doctors, 
William Leslie, was successively Sub- 
principal and Principal of King’s College. 
The visitors of 1638 found him worthie 
of censure, as defective and negligent in 
his office, but recorded their knowledge 
that he was ‘ ane man of gude literature, 
lyff, and conversatioun’§ ‘He was a 
man,’ says James Gordon, ‘grave and 
austere, and exemplar. The University 
was bappy in having such a light as he, 
who was eminent in all the sciences 
abgve the most of his age.’|| 

“Dr. James Sibbald, Minister of St. 
Nicholas, and a Regent in the University, 
is recorded by the same contemporary : 
‘Jt will not be affirmed by his very ene- 
myes, but that Dr. James Sibbald was 
ane eloquent and painefull preacher, a 
man godly, and grave, and modest, not 
tainted with any vice unbeseeming a 
minister, to whom nothing could in reason 
be objected, if you call not his ante-co- 
venanting a cryme.’4] Principal Baillie, 
while condemning hisArminian doctrines, 
says—‘ The man was, there, of great 
fame.’ ‘ 

** Dr. Alexander Scroggy, minister in 
the Cathedral Church, first known to the 
world as thought worthy to contribute to 
the ‘ Funerals’ off§is patron and friend, 





* Appendix to Spottiswood, p. 29. 


t Dr. J. H. Todd, who first published this letter (English Churchman, Jan. 11, 
1849), supposed Bishop Taylor to be speaking of Dr. Peter Barron of, Cambridge, 
but afterwards, on the evidence being communicated to him, was entirely satisfied, 


and corrected his mistake. 


‘The author referred to (writes Dr. Todd) is certainly 


Dr. Robert Barron of Aberdeen, a divine of whom the Church of Scotland may be 
justly proud.”—Jrish Ecclesiastical Journal, March, 1849, 

¢ Upon an allegation of unsoundness of doctrine in some of his works, the General 
Assembly of 1640 dragged his widow, in custody of a “ rote of musketiers,” from her 
retreat in Strathislay, to enable them to search his house for his manuscripts and 
letters, a year after his death. The proceedings add some circumstances of inhumanity 
to the old revolting cases not unknown in Scotland, where a dead man was dug out 
of his grave to be placed at the bar, tried and sentenced. 


§ P. 288. i Vol. iii. p. 331. 


q History of Scots Affairs, vol. iii. p. 231, 
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Bishop Forbes,* is described in 1640 by 
Gordon as ‘aman sober, grave, and 
painefull in his calling :’+ and by Baillie 


as ‘ane old man, not verie ‘corrupt, yet ° 


perverse in the Covenant and Service- 
book.’ His obstinacy yielded under 
the weight of old age and the need of 
rest, but he is not the more respected for 
the questionable recantation of all his 
early opinions.t 

“Foremost, by common consent, among 
that body of divines and scholars, was 
John Forbes, the good bishop’sson. He 
had studied at King’s College, and, after 
completing his education in the approved 
manner by a round of foreign universi- 
ties, returned to Scotland to take his 
. doctor’s degree, and to be the first pro- 
fessor in the chair of theology founded 
and endowed in our University by his 
father and the clergy of the diocese. Dr. 
John Forbes’s theological works have 
been appreciated by all critics and stu- 
dents, and have gone some way to remove 
the reproach of want of learning from 
the divines of Scotland. His greatest 
undertaking, the Instructiones htstorico- 
theologica, which he left unfinished, 
Bishop Burnett pronounces to be ‘a work 
which, if he had finished it, and had been 
suffered to enjoy the privacies of his re- 
tirement and study to give us the second 
volume, had been the greatest treasure 
of theological learning that perhaps the 
world has yet received.’§ 

“ These were the men whom the bishop 
drew into the centre and heart of the 
sphere which he had set himself to illu- 
minate ; and in a short space of time, by 
their united endeavours, there grew up 
around their Cathedral and University a 
society more learned and accomplished 
than Scotland had hitherto known, which 
spread a taste for literature and art be- 
yond the academic circle, and gave a 
tone of refinement to the great commer- 
cial city. and its neighbourhood. 

“It must be confessed cultivation was 
not without bias. It would seem that, 
in proportion as the Presbyterian and 
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Puritan party receded from the learn- 
ing of some of their first teachers, litera- 
ture became here, as afterwards in.Eng- 
land, the peculiar badge of Episcopacy. 
With Episcopacy went, hand in hand, the 
high assertion of royal authority ; and 
influenced as it had been by Bishop 
Patrick Forbes and his followers, Aber- 
deen became, and continued for a century 
to be, not only a centre of northern aca- 
demic learning, but a little stronghold of 
loyalty and Episcopacy—the marked seat 
of high Cavalier p»litics and anti-Puritan 
sentiments of religion and church govern- 
ment. 

“That there was a dash of pedantry 
in the learning of that Augustan' age of 
our University, was the misfortune of the 
age, rather than peculiar to Aberdeen. 
The literature of Britain and all Europe, 
except Italy, was still for the most part 
scholastic ; and still to a great degree 
shrouded in the scholastic dress of a dead 
language ; and we must not wonder that 
the Noxthern University exacted from 
her divines and philosophers, even from 
her historians and poets, that they should 
use the language of the learned. After 
all, we owe too much to classical learning 
to grudge that it should for a time have 
overshadowed and kept down its legiti- 
mate offspring of nativeliterature. ‘We 
never ought to forget,’ writes one worthy 
to record the life and learning of Andrew 
Melville, ‘ that the refinement and the 
science, secular and sacred, with which 
modern Europe is enriched, must be 
traced to the revival of ancient literature, 
and that the hid treasures could not have 
been laid open and rendered - available 
but for that enthusiasm with which the 
languages of Greece and Rome were cul- 
tivated in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. ’|| 

“Tt is not to be questioned that in the 
literature of that age, and in all depart- 
ments of it, Aberdeen stood pre-eminent. 
Clarendon commemorates the ‘ many ex- 
cellent scholars and very learned men 
under whom the Scotch universities, 





* Aberdeen, 1635. t Vol. iti. 


p. 227. 


t In the Presbytery of Aberdeen, 26th May, 1642. He died in 1659, in the 


ninety-fifth year of his age. 
§ Life of Bishop Bedell—Preface. 


obliged to speak in the language of others. 


works which have formed their character. 


Of most of these theological authors I am 


I have not even, in allcases, read the 


| Dr. M‘Crie’s Life of Melville, vol. ii. p. 445. It is with hesitation that any one 








who has benefited by this work will express a difference of opinion from its author. 
But it seems tome that Dr. M‘Crie has been led by his admiration for Andrew 
Melville to rate too highly an exercise in which he excelled. The writing of 


modern Latin poetry, however valuable asa part of grammatical education, has, 
in truth, never been an effort of imagination or fancy ; and its products, when 
most successful; have never produced tke effect of genuine poetry on the mind of 
the reader. 


* 
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and especially Aberdeen, flourished.’ 
‘ Bishop Patrick Forbes,’ says Burnet, 
‘ took such care of the two colleges in 
his diocese, that they became quickly 
distinguished from all the rest of Scot- 
land. . . . They were an honour to 
the Church, both by their lives and by 
their learning ; and with that excellent 
temper they seasoned that whole diocese, 
both clergy and laity, that it continues 
to this very day very much distinguished 
from all the rest of Scotland, both for 
learning, loyalty, and peaceableness."t 

.“ That this was an unfounded boast, 
as regards one department of learning, 
has been already shown, in enumerating 
the learned divines who drew upon Aber- 
deen the general attention soon after the 
death of their bishop and master. In 
secular learning it was no less distin- 
guished. No one excelled Robert Gordon 
of Straloch in a]l the accomplishments 
that honour the country gentleman. 
Without the common desire of fame or 
any more sordid motive, he devoted his 
life and talents to illustrate the history 
and literature of his country. He was 
the prime assistant to Scotstarvet in his 
two great undertakings, the Atlas and 
the collections of Scotch poetry.t The 
maps of Scotland in the Great Atlas 
* (many of them drawn by himself, and 
the whole ‘ revised’ by him at the earnest 
entreaty of Charles I.) with the topo- 

aphical descriptions that accompany 
them, are among the most valuable con- 
tributions ever made by an individual to 
the physical history of his country. His 
son, James Gordon, parson of Rothiemay, 
followed out his father’s great objects 
with admirable skill, and in two particu- 
lars he merits our gratitude even more. 
He was one of the earliest of our coun- 
trymen to study drawing, and to apply it 
to plans and views of places ; and, while 
he could wield Latin easily, he conde- 
scended to write the history of his time 
in excellent Scotch. 
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“‘ While these writers were illustrating 
the history of their country in prose, a 
crowd of scholars were writing poetry, 
or, at least, pouring forth innumerable 
copies of elegant Latin verses. While 
the two Johnstons were the most distin- 
= of those poets of Aberdeen, John 

ech, once Rector of our University,§ 
David Wedderburn, rector of the Gram- 
mar School, and many others, wrote and 
published pleasing Latin verse, which 
stands the test of criticism. While it 
cannot be said that such compositions 
produce on the reader the higher effects 
of real poetry, they are not without 
value, if we view them as tests of the 
cultivation of the society among which 
they were produced. Arthur Johnston 
not only addresses elegiacs to the bishop 
and his doctors, throwing a charming 
classical air over their abstruser learning, 
but puts up a petition to the magistrates 
of the city, orcelebrates the charms of 
Mistress Abernethy, or the embroideries 
of the Lady Lauderdale—all in choice 
Latin verse, quite as if the persons whom 
he addressed appreciated the language of 
the poet.|| 

* Intelligent and educated strangers, 
both foreigners and the gentry of the 
north, were attracted to Aberdeen ; and 
its colleges became the place of education 
for ahigher class of students than had 
hitherto been accustomed to draw their 
philosophy from a native source. 

‘If it was altogethor chance, it was a 
very fortunate accident, which placed in 
the midst of a society so worthy of com- 
memoration a painter like George Jamie- 
sone, the pupil of Rubens, the first, and, 
till Raeburn, the only great painter whom 
Scotland had mitt So Though he was 
a native of Aberdeen, it is not likely that 
anything but the little court of the bishop 
could have induced such an artist to pro- 
secute his art in a provincial town. An 
academic orator in 1630, while boasting 
of the crowd of distinguished men, natives 





* History of the Rebellion. 
+ Life of Bishop Bedelli—Preface. 


Oxford, 1826. Vol. i. p. 145. 


t Delitie poetarum Scotorum hujus evi illustrium, and fifth volume of the Great 
Atlas—both published by John Bleau at Amsterdam, the former in 1637, the latter in 


1654 | 
§ Joannis Leochaei Scoti muse. 
versity in 1619. 


Londini, 1620. Leech was Rector of the Uni- 


|| ** Ad Senatum Aberdonensem ;” “ Tumulus Joannis Colissonii ;” * De Abrene- 


thea ;” ‘‘ De auleis acu-pictis D. Isabelle Setonez Comitisse Laderdelie.” 


Epi- 


ammata Arturi Jonston, Scoti, Medici Regii, Abredonia : excudebat Edvardus 


nus, 1632. 
q Srracuan’s Panegyri 


Among the strangers he distinguished Parkins, an 











Englishman who had, the year before (1630), obtained a degree of M.D. in our Uni- 
versity. The earliest diploma of M.D. I have seen is that which I have noted 
(somewhat out of place) among the academic prints, and which was granted in 
1697. 
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and strangers, either produced by the 
University, or brought to Aberdeen by 
the bishop, was able to point to their 
pictures ornamenting the hall where his 
audience were assembled. Knowing by 
whom these portraits were painted, we 
cannot but regret that so few are pre- 
served.’’* 


Keeping, however, to the matter of 
academic impugnment, we shall now 
turn to an instance of its incidental 
occurrence in that University, ey 
from its late origin, was least imbue 
with the spirit of the Continental 
system. 

The visit of King James to his 
ancient kingdom in 1617, afforded the 
half-formed collegiate institution in 
Edinburgh an opportunity for a rhe- 
torical display, which ended in sub- 
stantialadvantages., Tired with busi- 
ness at Holyrood, and in the enjoyment 
of full eating arf drinking, and “ driv- 
ing our” at his quieter palace of Stir- 
ling, he bethought himself of a rhe- 
torical pastime with the professors of 
the new University, wherein he could 
not fail to luxuriate in the scholastic 
quibbling with which his mind was 
so well crammed, and he was pretty 
certain of enjoying an ample banquet 
of success and applause. Hence, as 
Thomas Crawford the annalist of the 


institution informs us, ‘It pleased his. 


majesty to appoint the maisters of the 
college to attend him at Sterling the 
29th day of July, where, in the royal 
chapel, his’majesty, with the flower of 
the nobility, and many of the most 
learned men of both nations were 
present, a little before five of the 
clock, and continued with much 
chearfulness above three hours.” 

The display was calculated to be 
rather appalling to any man who had 
much diffidence or reserve in his dispo- 
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sition, and hence Charteris, the princi- 
pal, “being naturally averse from 
public show, and professor of di- 
vinity,” transferred the duty of lead- 
ing the discussion to Professor Adam- 
son. The form adopted was the good 
old method- of the impugnment of 
theses, so many being appointed to 
defend, and so many to impugn ; “ but 
they insisted only upon such purposes 
as were conceived: would be most 
acceptable to the king’s majesty and 
the auditory.” 

The first thesis was better suited 
for the legislature than an academic 
body, and there must have been some 
peculiar reason for bringing it on. It 
was, “that sheriffs and other inferior 
magistrates should not be hereditary,” 
which was oppugned by Professor 
Lands “with many pretty argu- 
ments.” The king was so pleased 
with the oppugnation, that he turned to 
the Marquis of Hamilton, hereditary 
sheriff of Clydesdale, and said, 
“ James, you see your cause lost— 
and all that can be said for it clearly 
satisfied and answered.” N.—B.-Itis 
just worth noticing that the College 
and the Marquis were then at feud. 
There was a question about the posses- 
sion of the old lodging of the Hamil- 
ton family, then constituting a con- 
siderable portion of the University” 
edifices. The “gud old nobleman,” 
his father, had been easily satisfied, 
but the young man was determined to 
stand upon his rights, and, though he 
could not recover possession, get some- 
thing in the shape of rent or damages ; 
nor would he take the judicious hint 
that “so honourable a _ personage 
would never admit into his thoughts 
to impoverish the patrimony of the 
young University, which had been so 
great an ornament, and so fruitful an 





** Patricius ... 


supremas dignitates scholasticas in viros omni laude majores 





(quorum vos hic vultus videtis) qui vel ipsas dignitates honorarunt, conferri curavit. 
Quid memorem Sandilandios, Rhetos, Baronios, Scrogios, Sibbaldos, Lesle#os, maxima 
illa nomina. Deus mi! quanta dici celebritas, quo tot pileati, patres, theo- 
logie, juris et medicine doctores et baccalaurei de gymnasio nvstro velu! agmine 
facto prodierunt!” He alludes to the strangers attracted by the fame of the soeiety 
—to the divines, Forbes, Barron, &c.—to the physicians. ‘‘ Quantus medicorum grex ! 
quanta claritas! Quantum uterque Jonstonus, ejusdem uteri, ejusdem artis 
fratres. Mathesi profunda, quantum poesi et impangendis carminibus valeant, 
novistis, Arthurus medicus Regis et divinus poeta elegie et epigrammatis, quibus 
non solum sue etatis homines superat verum antiquissimos quosque equat. Guliel- 
mus rei herbarie et mathematum, quorum professor meritissimus est, gloria cluit. 
DeGulielmo certe idem u:urpare possumus. ; ‘ Delicie est humani generis,’ 
tanta est ejus comitas, tanta urbanitas.” 
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instrument of so much good to the 
whole nation, but rather accept of 
some honourable acknowledgment of 
his munificence in bestowing upon the 
College an honest residence for the 
muses.” But toreturn to the impugn- 
ment. The next thesis was on local 
motion, “pressing many things by 
clear testimonies of Aristotle’s text ;” 
and this passage of literary arms called 
out one of James’s sallies of pawky per- 
siflage. ‘“ These men,” he said, “‘ know 
Aristotle’s mind as well as~ himself 
did while he lived.” The next thesis 
was on the “ Original of Fountains ;” 
and the discussion, much to the pur- 
pose, no doubt, was so interesting that 
it was allowed to go on far beyond 
the prescribed period, “his majesty 
himself sometimes speaking for the 
impugner, and sometimes for the de- 
fender, in good Latin, and with much 
knowledge of the secrets of philo- 
sophy.”’ 

Talking is, however, at the best, dry 
work. His majesty went at last to 
supper, and no doubt would have 
what is termed “ a wet night.””_ When 
up to the proper mark, he sent for the 
professors, and delivered himself of 
the following brilliant address:— 

“Methinks these gentlemen, by 
their very names, have been destined 
for the acts which they have had in 
hand to-day. Adam was father of 
all; and, very fitly, Adamson had the 
first part of this act. The defender is 
justly called Fairly—his thesis had 
some fair lies, and he defended them 
very fairly, and with many fair lies 
given to the oppugners. And why 
should not Mr. Lands be the first to 
enter the lands? but now I clearly 
see that all lands are not barren, for 
certainly he hath shown a fertile wit. 
Mr. Young is very old in Aristotle. 
Mr. Reed needs not be red with blush- 
ing for his acting to-day. Mr. King 
disputed very kingly, and of a kingly 
purpose, anent the royal supremacy of 
reason over anger and all passions.” 
And here his majesty was going to 
close the encomiums, when some one 
nudged his elbow, and hinted that he 
had omitted to notice the modest 
Charteris; but the royal wit was not 


abashed, and his concluding in- . 
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promptu was by no means the least 
successful of his puns. ‘“ Well, his 
name agreeth very well to his nature ; 
for charters contain much matter, yet 
say nothing, but put great purposes in 
men’s mouths.” 

Few natures would be churlish 
enough to resist a genial glow of satis- 
faction on receiving such pearls of 
rhetoric scattered among them by a 
royal hand, and we may believe that 
the professors were greatly gratified. 
But, pleased more probably by hisown 
success, the king gave a nore substan- 
tial mark of his satisfaction, and said, 
“T am so well satisfied with this 
day’s exercise, that I will be god- 
father. to the College of Edinburgh, 
and have it called the College of 
King James; for after the founding 
of it had been stopped for sundry 
years in my minority, so soon as [ 
came to any knowledge, I zealously 
held hand to it, and caused it to be 
established ; and although I see many 
look upon it with an evil eye, yet I 
will have them to know that, having 
given it this name, I have espoused its 
quarrel.” And further on in the 
night, he promised, “that as he had 
given the College a name, he would 
also, in time convenient, give if a 
royal godbairn gift for enlarging the 
patrimony thereof.” 

In the course of the multifarious 
talk of the evening, a curious and 
delicate matter was opened up—the 
difference between the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin and the Scottish, 
which corresponds with that of Europe 
in general. An English doctor, who 
must have enjoyed exceptional opin- 
ions, or been a master of hypocrisy, 
powee the readiness and elegancy of 

is majesty’s Latinity; on which he 
said, “ All the world knows that my 
maister, Mr. George Buchanan, was 
a great maister in that faculty. I fol- 
low. his pronunciation both of Latin 
and Greek, and am sorry that my 
people of England do not the like, for 
certainly their pronunciation utterly 
spoils the grace of these two learned 
languages; but you see all the uni-. 


“versity and learned men of Scotland 


express the true and native pronuncia- 
tion of both ”* 





* These notices are taken from the History of the’ University of Edinburgh from 1580 


to 1646, by Thomas Crawford, printed in 1808 from a MS. of the seventeenth century. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 


Dear Esony.—Had I known that 
you would treacherously publish my 
—— communications, and that 

aga comes to Madrid, [ certainly 
would have waited until I had quitted 

‘this capital, before imparting to you 
my impressions of it, its inhabitants, 
and its institutions. I admit that I 
have but myself to blame for my igno- 
rance of the fact that Maga, whose 
fame extends to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, has her regular readers even 
in Madrid. But you, who must be 
aware of that fact, are not the less 
culpable for risking the valuable life 
of your old ally and contributor. You 
might have, had a little more consi- 
deration for your outpost than to ex- 
pose him to the thrust of an Albacete 
dagger or Catalan knife, whether dealt 
under the fifth rib, or treacherously in 
the back. You should have reflected 
that my olive-green uniform, with a 
golden thistle on the black-facings, 
would naturally betray my quality of 
Maga’s vedette. Since the 10th of 
June, date of the Magazine’s arrival 
in Madrid, my existence has not been 
worth an hour’s purchase. I have 
been obliged to strike my tent, pitched 
in the Puerta del Sol, as the best place 
for observation, and to picket my 
charger in the recesses of the Retiro, 
whose cool shades, I confess, are not 
altogether to be despised now that the 
thermometer ranges from 90 to 100 in 
the shade, and that the streets of this 
capital resemble nothing so much as 
limekilns, thanks. to dust from demo- 
litions, and to the rays of a sun com- 
red to which the Phebus of the 
British Isles is a very feeble impostor. 
You are, of course, aware of the plea- 
sant peculiarities of the Madrid cli- 


mate—Siberia in winter and in the 


wind ; the Sahara in summer and in 
the sun. We are just now in all the 
delights of the dogdays ; a wet brick 
is sunburned red in half an hour; 
eggs, placed for ten minutes on the 
tiles, open for the exit of lively 
chickens; and Madrid, to avoid cal- 
cination, flies to the woods and waves. 
As I hope soon to follow its example, 
and shall consequently not be here 
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when your August number arrives, 
I will venture to send you another 
epistle, notwithstanding that I have 
received sundry mysterious warnings 
that a repetition of my first offence 
would lead to prompt blood-letting. 
This time, however, I shall have less 
to say of the follies and failings of the 
natives, and more of what has oc- 
curred since last I troubled you with 
my prose, Then I did but glance at 
politics en passant; now, I propose 
devoting my whole letter to them. 
Just one fortnight ago there occurred 
at Madrid an event so important that 
I think it best to confine myself to an 
account of it, and to reserve lighter 
matters for a future communication. 
I need hardly say that the event in 
question is the military insurrection 
of the 28th of June. 

Things had been in rather a queer 
state here for~some time past. As 
you may possibly, amidst the excite- 
ment of the Eastern question, have 
neglected to follow up the minute 
intricacies of Spanish politics, I must 
step back a pace or two, in order to 
put you au fat. Autumn of last 
year witnessed the arrival at power 
of the present ministry, which speed- 
ily became far more unpopular than, 
for some time past, any administra- 
tion had been. Freaded by an unprin- 
cipled and unscrupulous adventurer, it 
recoiled from no illegality or tyranny 
that might conduce to its own advan- 
tage. Defeated in the senate by a 
large majority, on the memorable 
railway question, it suspended the. 
session, and began to indulge its 
hatred of those who assisted in its 
rebuff. In J: — of the present. 
year, about a month after the closing. 
of the legislative chambers, some of 
the most formidable of its opponents, 
on that occasion and on most others, 
were ordered into exile. It is eus- 
tomary and legal in Spain for the 
minister to assign a residence. to 
unemployed officers, whither they are 
bound to proceed. In those disposi-~ 
tions, the convenience of the officers 
is usually to a certain extent con-+ 


sulted, but sometimes, especially for. 
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political reasons, the contrary is the 
case, and such assignment of quarters 
becomes little less than a sentence of 
banishment, A military man may be 
authorised to reside in Madrid (the 
Spaniard’s paradise), or transported 
to the Philippines, which he would 
consider purgatory. As most military 
men of high rank in this:country are 
more or less political characters, 
‘either having held office, or hoping 
some day to find a place in one of 
the ephemeral Spanish governments 
(whose existence rarely exceeds a 

ear, and is sometimes limited to a 

y), and constantly maneuvring to 
‘obtain it, they hold it a cruel destiny 

that consigns them to a colonial abode, 
or to vegetation in a remote town, far 
from the capital, that centre of ever 
kind of intrigue. It may be imagined, 
therefore, with what extreme disgust 
some of the military chiefs of the 
Moderado opposition suddenly found 
themselves ordered to places where 
- they would be at full liberty to study 
strategy, or play the Cincinnatus in 
their cabbage gardens, but where they 
would be forgotten by the world, and 
werless to annoy the ministers or 
forward their own ambitious views. 
“Generals Leopold O'Donnell, Manuel 
Concha, José Concha, and Infante 
a deserter from the Progresista or 
beral party), were the men whose 
influence and intrigues the Sartorius 
ministry thus attempted to annul. 
The two former were ordered to the 
Canary Islands, the two Jatter to the 
Balearics. ‘Manuel Concha and In- 
fante obeyed orders and departed for 
their destinations ; José Concha, by 
far the cleverer of the brothers, went 
into France; O'Donnell disappeared, 
and it was not until some time after- 
wards that it became known where 
he was concealed. From the time of 
these banishments (the latter part of 
January) may be dated the com- 
mencement of the conspiracy which 
has just broken out in the shape of a 
yaa | insurrection. 

On the 20th of February, the regi- 
ment of Cordova, quartered at Sara- 
gossa, rose in revolt, headed by its 
colonel, Brigadier Hore, an officer of 
merit, who had served in the royal 
ee during the civil war. Nearly 

whole of the garrison, and several 
officers of high rank, were pledged to 
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support the movement; but some of 
the latter played the traitor, others 

hesitated at the very moment when 

promptness and decision were most 

necessary ; José Concha, who was 

then concealed in Spain, and expected 

to start up at Saragossa to head the 

revolt, did not appear, but soon after- 

wards presented himself to the autho- 

rities of Bordeaux. In short, the 

whole thing failed. The Cordova re- 

giment was broken up; changes were 

made in one or two garrisons; a num- | 
ber of arrests, especially of military 
men and newspaper editors, were 
made in Madrid; promotions and de- 
corations were lavished upon certain 
officers, amongst whom were some 
who had betrayed to death the friends 
and confederates they had promised 
to support ; the last of the insurgents 
were driven across the frontier; the 
government emerged from the brief 
struggle with renewed strength, and 
became daily more unconstitutional, 
arbitrary, and tyrannical. 

Within a short time after the inci- 
dents I have thus briefly sketched, it 
was generally reported that the place 
where the Moderado opposition (no- 
way discouraged by the disaster in 
Arragon) intended to make their next 
attempt, was Madrid itself. The con- 
duct of the government in the mean 
time had certainly been such as to 
irritate its enemies, and rouse public 
indignation. No one was safe from 
the despotic system introduced. II- 
legal arrests were of frequent occur- 
rence, made without a shadow of a 
pretext, and whose victims, con- 
scious of no crime, were left to lan- 
guish in prison, transported to the 
colonies, or escorted out of Spain. 
The opposition journals were daily 
seized, not only for the articles they 
published, but for the mere news they 
gave, as there were many things 
which ministers did not choose to have 
communicated to the nation except in 
the falsified version given by their own 
journals. The Clamor Publico, abl 
conducted by a staunch and well- 
known liberal, Don Fernando Corradi; 
the Nacion, also a Progresista paper, 
whose editor, Rua Figueroa, still eon- 
trived to write in it from the conceal- 
ment to which an order for his arrest 
had compelled him; the Diario Es- 
panol and the Epoca, representing the 
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Moderado opposition, were the ‘chief 
objects of ministerial oppression and 
vindictiveness, and day after day their 
columns were headed with the an- 
nouncement, that their first edition 
had been seized by order of the cen- 
sor. In spite of this persecution, they 
steadily persevered, opposing the go- 
vernmient as well as they might, but 
prevented from ,exposing, otherwise 
than by inference and in a most guard- 
ed manner, the scandalous corruption 
and jobbing of the ministers and the 
court. Discontent was general, and 
daily increased. It was asked when 
the Cortes were to assemble, for only 
in their discussions did there seem a 
chance of such expression of public 
opinion as might alarm and check the 
men in power. These, however, had 
no intention of calling together the 
legislative chambers. They contin- 
ued to make laws by decree, and to 
sanction, for the benefit of their friends 
and adherents, railways and other 
national works, for which the approval 
of the Cortes was to be asked at some 
future day. But that day has not yet 
- come, nor will it come, so long as the 
present ministry is in office and the 
Queen-mother supports them, for she 
dreads, as much as they do, the expo- 
sure of the countless iniquitous spe- 
culations at the country’s expense, in 
which she and her husband have been 
concerned, with the connivance and 
aid of the government, who thus re- 
paid her for the countenance that often 
stood them in good stead against. the 
intrigues of the camarilla headed by 
the Queen’s favourite. Then there 
were frequent rumours of an we 
ing coup @état, on the plan of that of 
December, 1851, in France, or of that, 
nearly resembling it, which the bravo- 
Murillo ministry had actually pub- 
lished, but had been unable to carry 
out. All this time (ever since the 
outbreak at Saragossa) the whole 
country was under martial law ; no 
coup detat could confer upon the gov- 


ernment more arbitrary powers than. 


those it already exercised—it could 
but legalise illegality. The case was 
vastly different in France and in Spain. 


In France, after a period of anarchy, 


succeeded by a conflict of politi 

factions which rendered all govern- 
ment impossible, a man long depre- 
ciated, but now generally admitted to 
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be of commanding talent, and, we are 
justified in believing, of far, more 
atriotic mind than he ever had.credit 
or, cut the knot of the difficulty, at 
the cost, certainly, of constitutional 
forms, but, as many now, think, for 
the real benefit. of thé nation, .. In 
Spain, the situation of affairs was 
quite otherwise. Where was here the 
vigorous intellect whose judgment and 
firmness and. foresight were to guide, 
without assistance and through many 
perils, the ship of the state? Was i6 
hat of the. unfortunate, uneducated 
Queen, who detests business, and passes 
her life sunk in sloth and sensuality ? 
Was it to be the upstart unscrupulous 
minister who, by sheer audacity (the 
most valuable quality for.a. Spanish 
politician who seeks. but his own ag- 
grandisement), had first crawled and 
afterwards pushed. his way to the head 
of the royal council-board? Or would 
the arch-intriguer, Maria,, Christina, 
sketch the course her daughter should 
adopt when converted into an absolute 
sovereign? No, for her time was too 
much taken up in. adding, at the ex- 
pense. of Spain, to her already incal- 
culable wealth, and.in planning mar- 
riages for her numerous daughters, 
In short, to carry into, the highet 
sphere of politics the general and ser- 
vile imitation of France now observable 
in Spain, was an idea repugnant to the 
Spanish nation, and. which increased, 
if possible, the universal, discontent 
that already prevailed—excited by the 
closing of the chambers, the violence 
used towards the independent press 
(which it was evidently intended to 
crush), the notorious corruption of. the 
administration ; the unsatisfactory 
state of the finances, tending inevitably 
to some extraordinary exactions from 
the already over-taxed people; .and 
last, but not. least, by the scandalous: 
concessions daily made to.the. friends 
and adherents of the miuistry, and,to 
those influential persons,; the Rian- 
zares, Senor Arana, Mr. Salamanea, 
and others, whose enmity the,Sarto- 
rius cabinet dared not encounter, and 
whose support they. were compelled-to 
purchase... ive. abffed 
It was understood that a milita 

insurrection, was. contemplated, wi 
he govern- 
ment, affected to make light of the. 
affair, but in reality they were not 
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without uneasiness, for they could not 
but feel—although they daily had it 
roclaimed by the hireling Heraldo 
that they Were the saviours of the 
fation, and the most popular and 
rous of ministries—that they 

Were execratgd, and that all classes 
would rejoice in their downfall. It 
is difficult to convey to Englishmen— 
except to those who may be person- 
ally acquainted with this singular 
country and people—a clear idea of 
the state of political affairs in Madrid 
turing the second quarter of the pre- 
sent year. I must content myself 
with supplying a few detached facts 
and details from which you may, 
erhaps, form a notion of the whole. 
or three months conspifacy may be 
Said to have walked the streets of 
Madrid openly and in broad daylight. 
Almost every one knew that some- 
thing was plotting, and a considerable 
number of persons could have told the 
names of the chief conspirators, and 
iven some sort of general outline of 
eir plans. O’Donnell, disobeying 
the orders of the Queen’s govern- 
ment, remained hidden in Madrid, 
seeing numerous friends, but undis- 
coverable by the police. He had fre- 
quent meetings with his fellow-con- 
spirators; his wife often saw him; 
for some time, during which he was 
seriously ill, he was daily visited by 
one of the first physicians in Madrid ; 
still the government, although most 
anxious to apprehend him, failed in 
every attempt to discover his oe 
place, which was known to many. It 
is Tare that the secrets of a conspir- 
acy, when they have been confided to 
80 large a number of persons, have 
been kept so well and for so long a time 
as in the present case; but this cau- 
tion and discretion are easily expli- 
cable by the universal hatred felt for 
the present government and by the 
strong desire for its fall. The supe- 
rxor pelice authorities were bitterly 
blamed by the minister; large sums 
were placed at their Shpeeel nume- 
rous agents had assigned to them the 
sole duty of seeking C’Donnell. All 
was in vain. The government paid 
these agents well, but O’Donnell, as 
it’ afterwards appeared, paid them 
better. A portion, at least, of the 
men employed to detect him, watched 
over his safety. The government, 
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ashamed of its impotence to capture, 
spread reports that he they sought 
had left Madrid; and, afterwards, 
that they knew where he was, but 
preferred leaving him there and 
watching his movements to seizing 
him and sending him out of the coun- 
try, to prepare, on a foreign soil, 
revolutionary movements in the pro- 
vinces of Spain. These ridiculous 
retences imposed’ upon very few. 
Gould the government have appre- 
hended O'Donnell, they might not 
have dared to shoot him, and might 
have hesitated permanently to im- 
prison him; but they would not have 
scrupled to = 2 him to the Philip- 
ines, where he would have done 
ittle mischief. The truth was, that 
they employed every means to dis- 
cover his hiding-place, and ever 
means proved ineffectual. O’Donnell, 
I am informed, was concealed in a 
house that communicated with the 
one next to it, which had back and 
front entrances. His friends and the 
friendly police kept strict watch. Of 
a night, when he sometimes went out 
to walk, his safety was cared for by 
the very men whom the authorities 
had commissioned to look for him, 
and who went away with him when 
he left Madrid to assume the com- 
mand of the insurgents. A gentle- 
man, who, during a certain period, 
was in the habit of frequently seeing 
him, was one morning on his way to 
his place of concealment, and had 
entered the street in which it was 
situated, when a police agent, making 
him a sign, slipped a scrap of paper 
into his hand. On it were the words 
“ Beware, you are watched.” Tak- 
ing the hint, the person warned 
passed the house to which he was 
going, and entered another, in the 
same street, where he had friends, 
From the window he observed a 
policeman, who had been loitering 
about as if in the ordinary discharge 
of his duty, hastily depart. When he 
had made sure that the coast was 
clear, he left the house, entered that in 
which O'Donnell was, saw him, passed 
into the next house, and departed by 
the back door. There was soon a 
cordon of police agents round the 
house into which he first had gone 
but their vigilance was fruitless. 
had this anecdote from one of the 
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most intimate friends of the person 
who visited. O’Donnell, and who was 
named to me at the same time. 
During the period of suspense that 
preceded the insurrection, attempts 
were made to bring about a union be- 
tween the Liberal party and the Mode- 
rado opposition. The former, although 
divided into sections which differ on 
certain points, is unanimous in its 
desire to see Spain governed consti- 
tutionally. Overtures were made to 
some of its chiefs. It was proposed 
that it should co-operate in the over- 
throw of the set of men who had 
detached themselves from all parties 
on the high road 
to absolutism. ese men, known 
as the Polacos or Poles—a word 
which seems to have had its origin 
in an electioneering joke—were odious 
alike to Progresistas and Moderados. 
But there were great difficulties in the 
way of a sincere and cordial junction 


- between the two principal parties into 





which Spaniards are divided. The 
Moderados would gladly have availed 
themselves of the aid of the Liberals to 
upset their common enemy ; but they 
would give them no guarantees that 
they should be, in any way, gainers by 
the revolution. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, mistrusted the Moderados, 
and would not assist men whose aims 
they believed to be purely personal. 
When the Moderados asked what guar- 
antees they required, they were quick- 
ly ready with an answer. “Arm the 
national guard of Madrid,” they said ; 
or, “March. your troops, as soon as 
you have induced them to revolt, at 
once into Arragon, with one of our 
most influential and determined 
chiefs.” The Moderados could not 
be induced to listen to such terms. 
They found themselves exactly in 
the position in which the Progresistas 
were in 1843. Divided amongst 
themselves, the probabilities were 
that the insurrection they proposed 
would turn to the advantage of the 
Liberals; and the risk of this was 
doubled if they accepted even the 
most favourable of the conditions of- 
fered tothem. They knew that the 
feeling of a large majority-of the na- 
tion was in favour of the Progresistas ; 
that Espartero, although for seven 
years he had led the life of a country 
gentleman at Logrofio, and had 
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steadily resisted all temptations to 
mingle again in political affairs, was 
in reality the most popular man in 
Spain, and that he was idolised by 
the people of Madrid. Some amongst 
them (O’Donnell himself, it has been 
said), whose views were more patri- 
otic, and less selfish than those of the 
majority, were not unwilling to blend 
with the Progresistas, to whom a few, 
including Rios Rosas, a distinguished 
lawyer and senator, frankly proclaimed 
their adherence, declaring that the 
persee which for so many years 
ad divided Spain were virtnally 
defunct, and that there were but two 
parties in the country,—the national 
one, which desired the welfare of . 
Spain, and to see it governed accord-" 
ing to the constitution, and the re- 
trograde or absolutist, which tram- 
pled on the rights of the people. But 
although a few men were found ready 
to waive personal considerations and 
to forget old animosities, the great 
majority of the Moderados were less 
disinterested, and the decision finally 
come to was to do without the aid of 
the Liberals, and to accomplish an 
insurrection which, although its suc- 
cess was likely to be of some advan- 
tage to the country, at least for a 
time, had for its object a change of 
men rather than of measures. 

One of the most important persons 
concerned in the conspiracy was the 
Director of Cavalry, Major-Gene- 
ral Domingo Dulce, reputed one of 
the best and bravest officers in the 
Spanish army, and who had won his 
high rank and’ many hononrs, not by 
political intrigue, as is so frequentl 
the case in this country, but at the 
point of his good sword. He passed 
for a Progresista, and most of his 
friends were of that party ; but in fact 
he had never mixed much in politi 
and, as a military man, had serv 
uuder governments of various prin- 
ciples. It is evident, however, that 
whilst confining himself to the duties 
of his profession—which is rarely the 
case with Spanish general officers— 
he cherished in his heart the love of 


liberty, and a strong detestation of 
the tyranny under which Spain has 
for some time groaned. An intimate 
friend of his, a well-known and dis- 
tinguished Liberal, was the immediate 
means of his joining the conspiracy. 
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It was an immense acquisition to the 
cause he agreed to assist. Chief of 
the whole of the Spanish cayalry, re- 
spected and beloved by the men and 
officers under his command, he could 
bring a large force to the insurgent 
banner, and his own presence beneath 
it was of itself of great value, for. he 
isa daring and decided officer. He 
it, was who, by his obstinate resistance 
in the palace, at the head of a handful 
of halberdiers, defeated the designs of 
the conspirators in the year 1841. 
Dulce is a slightly-made, active, wiry 
man, rather below the middle height, 
of bilious temperament, and taciturn 
mood, extremely reserved, eyen with 
his friends, not calculated to cut a 
great figure in the council, but a man 
of action, precious in the field. The 
other parsipel conspirators were 
General Messina, a man of education 
and talent, who had been under- 
secretary of the war department, 
and is an intimate friend of Narvaez ; 
Ros de Olano, a. general officer of 
some repute; and Brigadier Echague, 
colonel. of the Principe regiment, a 
Basque officer who served with high 
distinction. throughout the whole of 
the civil war, ' 
- Several false starts were made be- 
fore the insurrection really broke: out. 
On the 13th of June, especially, it 
had been fixed to take place. The 
garrison of, Madrid had been ordered 
to parade before daybreak for a mili- 
tary. promenade and review outside 
the town. Such parades had been 
| unusually frequent for a short time 
t; and-it was thought the govern- 
} ment ordered them, owing to informa- 
| tion it received, not sufficiently de- 
| finite to compromise the conspirators 
| personally, but which yet. enabled it 
| to defeat their. designs. .On that 
morning, however, all was .ready. 
| The..Principe regiment, instead of 
| megcning: irectly to -the parade 
| ground, lingered, and finally halted 
| ata place where, it could easily join 
| the cavalry, O’Donnell left the town, 

disguised,.and stationed himself in a 
| house whence he could observe all 
) that passed Persons were. placed in 


| the wicinity to watch over his.safety. 
| The proclamations that had been pre- 
— were got ready for distribution. 

on the eve.of the intended out- 
| break, about.four.or five hours before 
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it was to, o¢cur, its approach .was 
known to several persons who, with- 
out being implicated Fe the ps 
sincerely wished: it success. There 
seemed no doubt of the event, But, 
at the very moment, a portion of the 
artillery of the garrison, which had 
pledged itself to take part in the 
movement, failed to make its appear- 
ance at the place of rendezvous. 
General Dulce considered their ab- 
sence so important that he abandoned, 
for that day, his intention of marching 
off his cavalry, and declaring against 
the government. The combat of the 
30th of June, in the fields of Vical- 
varo, showed that he did not over- 
rate the importance of including all 
arms in the composition of the insur- 
rectionary force. At the time, how- 
ever, a storm of censure burst over 
his head. He was taxed with trea- 
chery, with a deficiency in moral 
courage ; his best friends looked mis- 
trustfully and coldly upon him; more 
than one general officer, presumin 
on seniority of rank and age, too 
him severely to task. General O’Don- 
nell was not. backward in reproaching 
him. ‘Never was a white man” 
(these were the very words of the ex- 
governor of Cuba) “sold as you have 
sold me.” Dulce, although deeply 
sensitive to all this blame, took it 
meekly, acknowledged that appear- 
ances were against him, but declared 
that.he had. acted for the best, and 
steadily affirmed that his future con- 
duct would prove his fidelity to the 
cause ae.) espoused. Not all be- 
lieved him. 

Some. days passed over and there 
was. no word of an insurrection. The 
conspirators .were discouraged. Ru- 
mour spoke of dissensions among 
them. It was thought that nothing 
would occur.. It was known to many 
that Dulce was of the conspiracy, and 
that, by. his fault or will, a good 
opportunity .had been lost; and they 


‘said that. if..he were not playing a 


double game, the government would 
certainly have heard of his complicity 
with O’Donnell, and would at least 
have removed him from his command. 
It. was faet-that, for some time past, 


-ahonymous;letters had been. received 


by the ministers, warning them that 
he-was plotting against them. But 
they disbelieved this information, and 
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some of the letters were even shown 
to Dulce. The Duke of Rianzare 
calling one day on a minister, foun 
Dulce there. ‘‘ What is this that I 
hear, general,” said Queen Christina’s 
husband; “ is it true that you intend 
to shoot-us all?” The question was 
awkward, but easily parried. A few 
days before the insurrection occurred, 
Dulce went over to Alcala, five leagues 
~.from Madrid, under pretence of. in- 
specting the recruits stationed there. 
Seven squadrons of cavalry were. in 
that town. Doubtless his object was 
to see if he could still reckon upon 
their following him whithersoever he 
chose to lead. I met him in the street 
after his return ; I think it was on the 
26th of June. He looked anxious and 
careworn. His position was certainly 
critical, and it is not. presuming too 
much to suppose that a severe struggle 
was going on- within him between a 
long habit of military discipline and 
-duty, and what we must in justice 
believe to have been, in his opinion, 
a paramount duty to his oppressed 
country. For he was at the top of 
the tree. His position was splendid ; 
his emoluments were large ; he ha 
but to persevere in his adherence to 
the governmeut of the day to attain 
to the very highest rank in his pro- 
fession—although that did not afford 
a more desirable place than the one 
he already occupied. Under these 
circumstances, even his enemies must 
admit—however guilty they may deem 
him—that he was not actuated by the 
selfish desire of personal advantage or 
aggrandisement, 

Madrid, incredulous of an insurrec- 
tion, was taken completely by sur- 
prise by the news that greeted its up- 
rising on the morning of the 28th 
June. Some hours previously, it was 
informed, the director-general of ca- 
valry,after mustering for review, ina 
field just outside the walls, the eleven 
squadrons that formed part of the gar- 
rison of the capital,had been joined ye 
battalion of the regiment of Principe, by 
a few companies from other regiments, 
and by General 0’ Donnell himself, and 
had marched to Alcala to incorporate 
in his insurrectionary force the troops 
there stationed. Other generals, it 
was stated, were with him, but for 
many hours—indeed for the whole of 
that day—truth was hard to be got 
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at, and Rumour had it all her own 


way. The aspect of Madrid was. 


curious.. The Queen and Court, had left 
two days previously for the Escurial ; 
all but two.of the ministers were ab- 
sent ; those two were paralysed by the 
sudden event, and seemingly helpless. 
No measures were taken, no troops 
brought out; for a time it might have 
been thought that, as was reported, 
all but some fifteen hundred of these 
had left with the insurgent generals ; 
for several hours the town was at the 
mercy of the people, and had they 
then risen it would probably have 
been their own, for many of the troops 
remaining in Madrid were disaffected 
and would have joined them. There 
was great excitement; the general 
expression was one of joy atthe proa- 
pect of getting rid of a ministry than 
which none could be more odious ; 
the Puerta del Sol and the principal 
streets were full of groups eagerly di 
cussing the events of the hour: friends 
met each other with joyous counte- 
nances, and shook hands as if in con- 
gratulation—Liberals and Moderados 
alike well. pleased at the event that 
threatened to prove fatal to the com- 
mon enemy. I need not repeat the 
countless. reports current on that day. 
The most important fact that became 
known was that the cavalry at Alcala 
had joined the insurgents, and that 
two thousand horsemen, some of the 
best dragoons in the Spanish army, 
were in hostile attitude close to M 
rid, accompanied by a small but most 
efficient body of infantry. Towards 
evening the authorities began to 
awake: from their lethargy of alarm. 
Ignorant of the fact that a line of 
telegraphic wires had been concluded 
on the previous day between Madrid 
and the Escurial, the insurgents had 
neglected to cut off this means of rapid 
communication ; news of the insur- 
rection had been transmitted to the 
Queen, and her return to the capital 
was announced. The streets were 
quickly filled with troops, illumina- 
tions were ordered (there was no 
hope of their being volunteered), andat 
about ten o’clock her Majesty made her 
entrance, passing completely through 
the town, having previously been to 
perform her devotions in the church 
of Atocha, whose presiding virgin is 


the special patroness of the royal | 
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family of Spain—the gracious protec- 
tress for whom princes embroider pet- 
ticoats, and whose shrine queens en- 
rich with jewels, whose cost would 
found an hospital or comfort many 
poor. A young Queen, entering her 
capital in haste and anxiety, a few 
hours after a revolt against her autho- 
rity, ought, one might suppose, to 
command, by her mere presence, some 
demonstration of loyalty and affec- 
tion from her subjects. But the pre- 
sent Queen of Spain has so completely 
weaned from her the affections of her 
peers: has so well earned their con- 
_— and even their hatred, that 
neither on that night nor on any 
other occasion that I have witnessed 
was a voice uplifted or a viva heard. 
A body of gendarmes, drawn up op- 
posite to the ministry of the interior, 
cheered as she passed, and possibly 
the same may have been the case on 
the part of civit and military function- 
aries at other points of the line of her 
progress, but the attitude of the 
ple and soldiers was one of perfect 
indifference. The same was the case 
on the following day, when she re- 
viewed the garrison in the Prado, 
and conferred decorations and pro- 
motion on oy pe and privates who 
had distinguished themselves by their 
fidelity in refusing to be led away by 
the insurgents. Surrounded bya nu- 
merous staff of officers, and having 
the troops formed in such wise that as 
many as possible of them might hear 
her, she addressed to them a short 
speech, was profuse of smiles, and 
held up to them her infant daughter, 
as if confiding it to their defence. Now 
was the time, if ever, for the old 
Castilian loyalty to burst forth in ac- 
clamation. But its spirit is dead, 
crushed by royal misconduct and mis- 
rule. Not a cheer was_ uttered, 
either by officer or soldier. The omin- 
ous silence was remarked by all pre- 
sent. It was equally profound as the 
Queen returned to her palace through 
the most populous streets of her 
capital, crowded on the warm summer 
‘might. It is said and believed here, 
‘that, on reaching the palace, she was 
#0 affected and disheartened by the 
ehilling reeeption she had on all sides 
met, that she burst into a passion of 
tears. Pity it is forthe poor woman 


‘who is not without some natural good 
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qualities, but whom evil influences and 
a neglected education have brought 
to sorrow and contempt. 

I cannot pretend to relate all the 
incidents of the last fortnight, which 
has been crowded with them to an 
extent that baffles memory. The 
most important you will find in this 
letter—many of the minor ones. have 
doubtless escaped me. I must devote 
a few more lines to the first day. An 
unsigned proclamation was circulated, 
of a tenor by no means unacceptable 
to the Liberals, whose chiefs-consulted 
as to the propriety of rising in arms, 
or at least of making some demon- 
stration of hostility to the government. 
Another proclamation, of greater 
length, signed by three generals, 
O’Donnell, Dulce, and Messina, dis- 
appointed them, for it contained not 
a word that guaranteed benefit-to the 
nation, and spoke merely of the 
knavery of the ministers and of the 
necessity of getting rid of them. 
Moreover, arequest was sent in by the 
insurgents that Madrid would remain 
quiet, and leave them to settle matters 
militarily. Between deliberation and 
delays the day passed away, and to- 
wards night the altered attitude of 
the authorities, who had received 
telegraphic orders from Mr. Sartorius 
to act with the utmost vigour, the 
large bodies of troops in the streets 
convincing those who had previous] 
doubted that there was still a suffi- 
cient force in the town to repress any 
popular attempt, caused half-formed 
plans to fall to the ground, and even 
the most ardent and baltiegss resolvgd 
to wait the events of the morrow be- 
fore shouldering musket and throwing 
up barricades. 

The morrow was the festival of St. 
Peter, a great holiday, kept quiet as 
a Sunday, with much mass and bull- 
fights. I presume the churches were 
attended, but the bull-fights did not 
take place. Some arrests were made, 
but not many, for some of the persons 
sought after had concealed themselves. 
Madrid was still excited, but quite 
tranquil. On that and the following 
day every sort of rumour was current. 
The insurgents were near the town, 
and there were frequent reports that 
they were coming to attack it. Cir- 
culation was prohibited in the lower 
part of the street of Alcala, leading to 
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the gate near to which the enemy 
were supposed to be. The residence 
of the Captain-general and the officers 
of the staff is in the lower part of 
that street, and the constant passage 
to and fro of orderlies and aides-de- 
camp interested the people: so that 
on the line of demarcation, beyond 
which there was no passage, there 
was a throng from morning till night, 
watching—they knew not exactly for 
what. From time to time there was 
a rush and panic—when the mob en- 
croached on the limit, and the mili- 
tary were ordered to make them re- 
cede. The Café Suizo, at the summit of 
the street—which rises and again sinks 
over a small eminence—was a great 
point of rendezvous, and was crowded 
with eager politicians. Towards even- 
ing, on the 30th, the garrison (almost 
the whole) being out of the town, it 
became known that a fight was im- 
minent, or already begun. This was 
in the neighbourhood; but as none 
were allowed to pass, or even to ap- 
proach the gates, news were scanty, 
and little to be relied upon. Cannon 
and musketry were heard, and wound- 
ed men were seen straggling in. The 
fever of expectation was at its height. 
Public opinion was decidedly in favour 
of the insurgents. They would beat 
the government troops, it was said, 
and enter the town pell-mell with 
them. All the male population of 
Madrid was in the streets, a few 
troops. vere stationed here and there ; 
there was no disorder, but it was easy 
to see that a trifle would produce it. 
I was in the Café Suizo, which was 
crowded in every part, a short time 
after nightfall, when one of the 
alarms I have referred to was given. 
There was a violent rush in the street 
outside, cries and shouts ; those with- 
out crowded into the café, most of 
those within made for the open doors. 
The effect was really startling ; it was 
exactly that produced by a charge of 
troops upon a mob; and I saw more 
than one cheek blanch amongst the 
consumers of ices and lemonade (the 
evening was extremely hot) who 
filled the café. But it was a ground- 
less alarm, produced, as before, merely 
by the troops compelling the crowd to 
recede. Armed police circulated in 
the throng, dispersing groups, and 
- urging them to go home. Soon the 
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streets were comparatively clear, but 
the clubs and coffee-houses were filled 
until past midnight with persons dis- 
an what had occurred, and giv- 
ing fifty different versions. There 
had been a fight, it was certain, at 
about a league from Madrid, but who 
had won and who had lost was a mat- 
ter of doubt: until the next day. 

The Madrid Gazette, the order of 
the day, published by General O’Don- 
nell, and conversation with officers 
present in the short but sharp action, 
enable me to give you a sketch, which 
you may rely upon as correct, of its 
principal incidents. The garrison of 
Madrid, consisting of about eight bat- 
talions of infantry, four batteries of 
artillery, and some three hundred ca- 
valry, took position on a ridge of 

round at about a league from Madrid. 
he enemy, strong in cavalry, but 
weak in infantry, sought todraw them 
farther from the town, and into a 
more favourable position for horse to 
act against them. As the result 
oe the wisest plan would have 
een to persevere in these tactics, and, 
if the garrison refused to advance 
further, to let the day pass without an 
action. But General O’Donnell had 
assurances that a large portion of the 
troops opposed to him only waited an 
opportunity to pass over to his ban- 
ner. A part of the artillery, espe- 
cially, was pledged to do so. After 
some preliminary skirmishing, he_or- 
dered a charge, which was made in 
emer style by two squadrons of the 
rincipe regiment. In spite of a se- 
vere fire of shot and shell, reserved 
until they were within a very short 
distance of the battery they attacked 
they got amongst the guns, and sabr 
many of the artillerymen, but were pre- 
vented from carrying off the pieces, 
and compelled to retire by the heavy 
fire of the squares of infantry formed 
in rear of the artillery. Having thus 
ascertained, beyond a _ doubt, that 
there was no chance of the artillery 
coming over to them, or allowing 
themselves to be taken, the insurgents 
would have perhaps acted wisely in 
making no farther attempts upon the 
hostile line, or, if they were resolved 
upon a contrary course, in~assailing 
the flanks, instead of again charging 
up to the mouths of the cannon. But 
it appears from O’Donnell’s own bul- 
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letin that the troops. were -not-well.in. 
hand, and that, ,enraged at finding 
themselves fired upon by those. from 
whom they expected a very different, 
reception, they made several charges 
under the direction of their regimental 
chiefs, but without..the sanction of 
their generals. I can. hardly.give a 
better account of the latter part of the 
combat than is gonieine in two pneet 
paragraphs of the insurgent general’s 
order of the day, which. has been 
copied in the government papers, and 
admitted by these.to be a fair and 
true statement of what. occurred. The 
bulletin. is before me, and I translate 
the passages in question :— 

“ The retreat of the two squadrons of the 
Principe cavalry (those which had charged 
the battery) was opportunely taken ad- 
vantage of by the hostile squadrons of the 
Villaviciosi lancers, and of the Guardia 
Civil, who charged after them. This ca- 
valry, howéver, was driven back, when 
in full career, by the 3d and 4th squad- 
rons of the Principe, who routed them, 
cutting down a great part of them, and 
receiving into their ranks a large number 
of the soldiers of Villaviciosa, with their 
standard, and four officers, who reversed 
their lances, proclaiming themselves 
friends. In a second charge made by 
these same squadrons, the standard-bearer 
of Villaviciosa, and some soldiers of the 
same corps, who had joined us only be- 
cause they considered themselves prison- 
ers, went over again to the enemy. 

“The bloody effect of the fire of the 
artillery, who,well assured that they would 
not be encountered by the same arm (of 
which: we had none), had: deliberately 
studied their range, and taken the breasts 
of our soldiers for their: mark; caused the 
action to become hot, and the regiment of 
Farnesio again charged upon the guns, 
with great valour and determination. At 
the very mouth of the cannon its colonel 
was wounded and taken prisoner, and se- 
veral officers and soldiers were struck 
down, our cries of Viva la Reina y la 
Constitucion being drowned in the roar of 
the enemy’s pieces. Repeated charges 
of the same regiment, and of those of 
Bourbofi, Santiago; and the School’ of 
Cavalry,:must have convinced our oppo- 
nients In the action of Vicdlvaro, that the 
feelings which prompted those cries are 
to be extinguished «in the hearts of our 
brave soldiers by death alone.” 

The upshot of:the action. was this: 
The insurgents accepted. battle when 
there was little to-be gained.by them 
ig 8, doing, unless, :indeed,, the con- 
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test had been conducted very differ- 
ently, and a more judicious plan had 
been adopted than that of charging 
headlong up. to the muzzles of artil- 
lery supported by squares of infantry. 
But this. mistake had its origin, as I 
have already observed, in the expec- 
tation that. the artillery would not fire. 
The insurgents were repulsed, not, 
however, without inflicting consider- 
able loss. upon their enemies. The 
garrison returned into Madrid in some 
haste and.confusion, and near the 
gate a singular incident occurred. It 
was dark, and some lancers appeared 
on their flank—insurgents, according 
to some accounts—a part of their own 
cavalry, as.-it is reported by others. 
The exact.truth will probably never 
be known.. But a panic seized the 
infantry ; some of the battalions were 
composed.in great part of recruits; 

oung soldiers, retiring hastily and 
in the dark after their first fight, are 
easily alarmed ; the confusion that en- 
sued was..as. great as that of a rout; 
the men fired at random, killing and 
wounding their own friends, and a 
great number, especially of the battal- 
ion. of engineers, were thus injured. 
The government papers passed thi 
unlucky mistake almost sub silentio ; 
but the fact is certain, the troops re- 
turned into: town in disorder, and 
it was not until the next day that all 
the wounded were brought in. 

Some prisoners had been taken 
from the insurgents, including three 
or four wounded officers, the chief of 
whom, Colonel Garrigé, was captured 
amongst the guns, where his horse 
fell, killed by grape-shot. The gallant 
manner in which Garrigé had led his 
men again. and again to the charge, 
encountering each time a storm of 
bullets, had excited a strong interest 
in his fate,.and measures were taken 
to move the queen’s clemency on his 
behalf. Before the result of these 
were known, and when it was thought 

robable.that at. any hour he might 
> judged,,condemned, and shot, I 
went to the-ward of the military hos- 
pital where he lay under arrest, to see 
another officer of cavalry who had 
been wounded when with the insur- 
gents, .This officer had gone out of 
Madrid to.see some friends who were 
with QO’Donnell; he was in plain 
clothes and without arms, but ven- 
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turing too far forward .during. the 
action, he got struck from. his oe 
and received, as he lay on the ground, 
a lance-thrust in the neck, of which, 
however, he complained Jess than. of 
blows received from the .Jance-poles,. 
when the men struck at him as the 
rode rapidly past. He had afterwards 
been taken prisoner by an officer, and 
brought into Madrid. In the next 
bed to him was Garrig6é, a swarthy, 
soldierly-looking man of about fifty- 
five; he had been hit in the leg, but 
not severely, by a grape-shot, and 
was sitting up in bed, fanning away 
the flies which entered in unpleasant 
numbers through the open windows, 
He.looked gloomy, but firm. There 
were some other wounded officers in 
the ward, one of whom subsequently 
died after undergoing amputation of 
a leg, and a number of soldiers in an 
adjoining one. Amongst the. insur- 
ents, I heard there were as. many 
Killed as wounded ; and many horses 
dead, the artillery having pointed 
their guns low. Grape and round 
shot, at fifty paces, the distance to 
which .the cavalry were allowed to 
come before the gunners got the word, 
were quite as likely, perhaps,.to ki 
asonly towound, An officer received 
two grape-shot in his face—one at 
each angle of the nostrils; another, 
Captain Letamendi, the English son 
of a Spanish father, who served during 
the civil war in the British Legisn, 
was met by a round shot, which 
carried away the greater part of. his 
head. But you will find nothing. at- 
tractive in such details.... 
The combat of Vicalvaro, insigni 
cant in its material. results, had little 
effect upon the morale of either party. 
The government troops weré assured 
by the gazette that they had achieved 
a glorious victory, of which they them- 
selves were not very sure, especially 
when they saw the numerous carts. of 
wounded that came into the town, and 
remembered their own. disorderly re- 
turn from the. field and final panic, 
The, insurgents, conscious. that. they 
had..fought gallantly, .and. lost no 
ground, although they. had failed in 
their chief object, which. was to..cap- 
ture the: artillery, were well satisfied 
with themselves, and in. no.way. dis- 
heartened by the. event. It was clear 
that the insurgent. generals. must not 
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reckon on the support of the garrison 
of Madrid, and they consequently 
changed teie plans, retiring ” Aran- 
juez,, a. pleasant s eight leagues 
from Madrid, wk cbamiies ae 
water, and forage, where for two or 
three days they gave their men and 
horses .rest, organised their staff and 
commissariat, and took other measures 
necessary for the welfare of the divi- 
sion. There they,.received several 
reinforcements, both of infantry and 
cavalry, and were joined by a num- 
ber of civilians from Madrid, many 
of them belonging to the better 
classes.. These received caps, mus- 
kets, and belts, and were formed 
into. a battalion called the Cazadores 
di Madrid. : 
Meanwhile, the capital anxiously 
awaited news .from the provinces, 
where insurrections were expected to 
open Madrid itself continued per- 
ectly tranquil, although occasional 
rumours of an intended popular rising 
alarmed..the government. The ex- 
citement of the first three days sub- 
sided into a strong interest. There 
was, great eagerness fur news from the 
insurgents, and much difficulty in 
learning anything authentic,especially 
when once they had left Aranjuez. Save 
the government and.its hangers-on and 
porsaoel adherents, all Madrid was 
or the. insurrection, and _heartil 
wished it well. The recent compul- 
sory advance of half a year's taxes, 
extorted from the.people by a noto- 
riously corrupt and.grasping govern- 
ment, had greatly. incensed the Madri- 
leiios, who did not .scruple openly to 
express their good wishes for Gene- 
rals O’Donnell and Dulce, the most 
prominent, personages of the day and 
of the. movement.. Although the in- 
surrection. deprived Madrid of two 
things which. it can ill do without, 
bull-fights and strawberries, not a 
murmur was. heard.on this account, 
Aranjuez.is the.strawberry garden of 
Madrid, and .from, it daily comes an 
abundant supply. ot that fruit, parti- 
cularly grateful in.this hot climate. 
I seypone that. the. insurgents, .who 
had. been for.three days roasting “in 
the shadeless desert that surrounds this 
capital, needed. refreshment, and eat 
up all the strawberries, or else that 
the want of a railway—that to Aran- 
juez being partly in the hands of the 
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vernment, and partly in those of 
"Donnell, and cut in the middle— 
luded their being sent. As for 
ull-fights, it was no time for them 
when man-fights were e on; and 
moreover, the gates of Madrid were 
for several days shut—besides which, 
some of the bull fighters are said to 
have joined the insurgents, The dra- 
matic season being at an end, and all 
the theatres closed, Madrid has now 
for sole amusement the insurrection, 
which every day seems taking farther 
from its walls, but which not impos- 
sibly may break out again within 
them. if a decided advantage were 
gained by O’Donnell’s division, or if 
news came that Saragossa or some 
other- large town had pronounced 
against the government, there would 
very likely be a rising in this capital. 
Iam assured that attempts are now 
making «0 work upon the troops 
of the garrison, and if only a few 
companies could be won over and 
relied upon, the government might 
speedily be upset. There are in 
Madrid plenty of ex-national guards, 
and of men who have served in 
the army, who would quickly produce 
their hidden arms and rush out into 
the streets, with cries of ‘Down with 
the ministry.” It is matter of con- 
siderable doubt whether these would 
be coupled with vivas for the Queen. 
As for the Queen-mother, 1 am con- 
vinced that her life would be in danger 
in the event of such an outbreak. She 
is deeply detested here; the more so 
as she is known to support the present 
government with all the influence she 
possesses over her daughter. A Mad- 
rid revolutionary mob is dangerous, 
vindictive, and bloody-minded. In 
proof of this many incidents recur to 
my memory, and doubtless will to 
yours—amongst others, the fate of 
Quesada, whose son is now military 
governor here, and who was almost 
torn to pieces at the country house in 
the environs, whither he had fled for 
shelter. His murderers returned to 
Madrid, singing the dreaded Tragala / 
and drank in the public cafés bowls of 
coffee stirred with his severed fingers. 
The revulutionary spirit is calmer 
now, but it may again revive upon 
occasion. No person in Spain, not 
even Sartorius himself, who certainly 
is sufficiently hated, is so much under 
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public ban as Maria Christina. She 
doubtless knows it: her conscience 
can hardly be easy, and her fears are 
probably roused ; for her approaching 
departure for France is much spoken 
of, and likely to take place. 

Since O’Donnell’s division left the 
neighbourhood of Madrid, we have 
heard comparatively little concerning 
him. We know his route; also that 
his strength has somewhat increased, 
that his troops are well-disciplined 
and confident of success, and that he 
is at this date in Andalusia. here 
he may be, and what may have 
occurred by the time you receive this 
letter, it is of course impossible to 
foretell ; but, although ministerial bul- 
letins daily scatter his men to the 
winds, representing them as deserting, 
weary, exterminated, and, if possible, 
even in worse plight, the truth is that 
they are in as good order, and as ready 
for service, as if they held themselves 
subject to the government of the 
Queen. Every possible means have 
been taken by the authorities to throw 
discredit upon the insurgents and upon 
their leaders, by representing them as 
robbers and oppressors, paying for 
nothing, ill-treating the people, and 
exacting forced contributions at the 
bayonet’s point. “To lie like a bul- 
letin,” is an old saying, but it would 
be at least as apt to say—like the 
Madrid Gazette or the Heraldo news- 
pat r.” TI can well imagine how 

ifficult it must be in other countries 
to get at the truth about Spanish 
affairs, when I see the systematic 
efforts made to suppress it here. Let- 
ters are seized by wholesale in their 
passage through the post-office, some 
newspapers are suppressed, and others 
are permitted to publish no news but 
those they copy from the government 
journals, which are for the most part 
ingeniously embellished to suit the 
purpose of the ministers ; whilst some- 
times they are pure fabrications. One 
of the great occupations of the official 
papers, for the first few days after the 
insurrection broke out, was to blacken 
the character: of its leaders. Dulce, 
especially—who, in common with the 
other generals engaged in the out- 
break, had been stripped by royal 
decree of all rank, titles and ho- 
nours—was the object of abuse 
which bordered upon billingsgate. 
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The virtuous Heraldo daily came for I have them in abundance. No 
out with fierce philippics upon the desire of revenge of any kind has 
“ rebel and traitor,” who had deserted moved me, for! cherish neither dis- 
his Queen because he deemed that like nor resentment against the per- 
she had deserted the country and sons composing the present govern- 
broken her oath, and who, bysodoing, ment, and much less against the 
had exchanged large emoluments,high Queen. The cause of my insurrection 
rank, and one of the best positions his is entirely the memory that I have of 
profession affords in Spain, for the un- the oath taken by the King of Castile 
certain fate of an insurgent leader— when he ascends the throne. He 
perhaps, in the end, for a short shrift swears upon the Holy Scriptures to 
and a firing sighs The men of the observe and enforce the law of the 
Heraldo could not understand this; State—‘and if I should not do so, I 
they felt that they were incapable of desire not to be obeyed.’ 
such conduct ; in their heart of hearts “My conviction is, that the Queen 
they must have thought Dulce more has violated her oath, and, in this 
remarkable as a fool than as a rebel, case, I prefer being guilty of leze-ma- 
but in their paper they contented jesty to being guilty of leze-nation. 
themselves with abusing him.as the “{ well know that the sentiments I 
latter. Inexpert with the pen, Dulce have expressed will not convince you, 
nevertheless took it upto reply. On because they must be felt and not ex- 
the ist of July, the day after the plained. For my justification I appeal 
drawn fight of Vicalvaro, and in a to the inexorable tribunal ofposterity, 
village close to the scene of action, and to the secret police of the con- 
he wrote a letter, whose faulty style sciences of yourselves in the first place 
and soldierly abruptness are the best of the Queen herself, and of this un- 
evidence of its being his own unassist- happy country. 
ed production. As a characteristic ‘‘A copy of this document is al- 
production, and in justice toits writer, ready on the road, and will be pub- 
who will doubtless be blamed by many™ lished, as you will see, in foreign 
in foreign countries, where the facts of countries. I also send it to other 
the case and the extent of the sacri- Madrid newspapers, although I be- 
fices he has made are imperfectly lieve that a miserable fear will pre- 
known and appreciated, 1 give youa vent their publishing it. 


translation of the letter. It is ad- | “That you may never be able to 
dressed to the editors of the Heraldo, deny that I have sent you this letter, 
and runs as follows .— I have had formal registry made of 


“Since you have allowed the pub- it, and it perhaps will one day be 
lication in your periodical of an article published. I trust then that you will 
referring to me personally, andto my be sufficiently generous and gentle- 
conduct, and as I consider that an in- manly* to insert it in your periodical, 
sult is not a reason, I trust you will by doing which you will highly oblige 
be anyon ° Pape ge my protest me. (Signed) Ex Generau Dotce. 

inst the whole of your accusation, - 
dag which you will fulfil your Vallecas, 1st July,.1854. 
duty as public writers. “ The original is to be found duly 

“I do not wish to prejudge the stamped in the register of this cor- 
issue of our enterprise; whatever poration, where it has been inserted 
that may be it will not surprise me, against. the will of the individuals 
or make me repent what I havedone. composing it, who are exempt from 
That I may not be disappointed, the all blame.” 
worst that I expect is to die in the _I need hardly say that the Heraldo 
field of battle or in the Campo de has not published this letter, of which 
Guardias (the place of military exe- sumerous copies have been distribut- 
cutions at Madrid). Whateveroccurs, ed in Madrid by friends of its writer, 
I shall have acted according tomy and by persons who believe that, as 
conscience. he himself says, he has “acted accord- 

“T seek neither places nor honours, ing to his conscience” (dada una satis- 





* Caballeros is the word used. It is hardly to be translated in an English word. 
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faccion a mi conciencia), and’ who ad- 
mire his disinterestedness—the rarest 
quality amongst public men in Spain. 

It is not easy to foretell the result of 
this insurrection, which has now last- 
ed for fifteen days without any deci- 
sive or even important event. - The 
country, taken by surprise, and ‘ig- 
norant of the objects of the outbreak 
—which is suspected to have been 
made merely to bring about a change 
of men, but not of system—looked on 
at first with apathy. O’Donnell’s 
greatest error was the first proclama- 
tion he issued, which, in many words, 
said nothing, and held out no prospect 
of advantage to the people. Another 
has just appeared, short, pithy, expli- 
cit, and calculated to satisfy the liberal 
party. It promises the Spanish na- 
tion the benefits of the representative 
system, for which it hasshed so much 
of its bl166d and made so many sacri- 
fices, as yet without result. 

“It is time,” it continues, “ to say 
what we propose duing on the day of 
victory. e desire the preservation 
of the throne, but without the camar- 
illa that dishonours. it; the rigorous 
enforcement of the fundamental laws, 
improving them, especially those of 
elections and of the press ; a diminu- 
tion of taxation, founded on strict 
economy ; respect to seniority and 
merit in the civiland military services. 
We desire to relieve the towns from 
the centralising system that consumes 
them, giving them the local independ- 
ence necessary to preserve and in- 
crease their own interests; and, as a 
guarantee of all these things, we de- 
sire the NationaL Murra, and will 

lant it on a solid basis. Such are our 
intentions, which we frankly express, 
but without imposing them upon the 
nation. The juntas of government 
that are to be constituted in the free 
provinces, the general Cortes that are 
soon to be assembled, the nation it- 
self, in short, shall fix the definitive 
bases of the liberal regeneration to 
which we aspire.- We devote our 
swords to the national will, and sheath 
them only when it is fulfilled.” 

This proclamation is dated from 
Manzanaris, the 7th July, and is signed 
by O'Donnell. You will observe that 
no mention is made in it of the Queen. 
It is monarchical, because it desires to 
“ preserve the throne ;” but it by no 
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‘means plédges those who publish it 
to wotaie Teubetlo II. ‘The proatine to 
arm the national guard is the most 
important that it contains; since that 
is the only guarantee the Liberals can 
have for the fulfilment of the other 
pledges. It may possibly induce ‘the 

rogresistas,who hitherto have scarce- 
ly stirredin the business, to take active 
measures. Meanwhile we hear of 
risings and armed bands in various 
parts of the country, and persons fa- 
miliar with Spanish revolutions, and 
who have witnessed many of them, 
notice signs of fermentation, which 
prove the insurrectionary spirit to be 
spreading—a bubble here and there 
on water, indicating that it will pre- 
sently boil. When O’Donnell's pro- 
clamation gets spread abroad, and its 
purport known, it is quite possible 
that large towns or districts may de- 
clare for the insurgents. In Spain, 
however, it is most difficult to specu- 
late on coming events, for it is the 
land of the unforeseen—le pays del’im- 
prevu—and I shall not attempt to 

lay the prophet, for, if I did, per- 

aps, before my letter reached you, 
the electric telegraph would have 

roved me a false one. Moreover, 

have no time to add much more, 
for I well know that you, Ebony, 
will grumble, if this letter does not 
reach you somewhere about the twen- 
tieth of the month. Moreover, the 
horses of Maga’s foreign-service mes- 
senger neigh with impatience, and the 
escort which is to accompany him on 
the first stage of his journey is 
already formed up. For the roads 
are far from safe just now, thanks to 
the concentration of the gendarmes, 
(who usually keep excellent order 
upon them), to do duty in the capital, 
or pursue the insurgents.. We hear 
of various bands appearing—north, 
south, and east—some calling them- 
selves Carlists, others Republicans, 
but in either case probably not pleas- 
ant to meet on the road ; and besides 
those there are smaller parties who 
do not aspire to a political character, 
and are abroad simply for their own 
behoof and advantage, and, I need 
not say, for the disadvantage of the 
travellers they may chance to en- 
counter. As for sending letters of 
the nature and importance of this one 
by the ordinary channel of Her Catho- 
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lic Majesty’s mails, one would do 
better to abstain from writing’ them, 
as the chances would be fifty to one 
against their ever reaching their des- 
tination. One might almost as well 
throw them into the firesas into the 
marble lion’s mouth that yawns’ at 
the casa de correos,—as' if ‘to warn 
people of the dangers their correspond- 
ence runs. Were I to ¢onsign’ this 
epistle to leo’s jaws, I should not ex- 

ct it ever to go farther ‘than to the 
Tischueysheqentuniick of ‘the Madrid 
post-office. : 

Although you will have- gathered 
from the newspapers the: principal 
events, and some of the minor parti- 
culars of the insurrection ‘of 1854—ss 
far as it has yet gone—this sketch 
of it, however imperfect, from an eye- 
witness, will, I trust, interest you. 
Spanish revolutions and insurrections 
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rarely resemble each other; every 
successive outbreak has a character 
of its own, distinct from that of its 
predecessors, And that of the 28th 
of last month has peculiar features, 
which I have endeavoured to portray. 
letter has’ no other merit; it 
will, I think, bring’ its readers, con- 
cisely, without much detail, but with 
perfect truth, up to the present point 
of Spanish politics. Should aught . 
worth relating occur whilst I am 
within the boundaries of Queen Isa- 
bel’s dominions, rely upon my keep- 
ing you ‘duly informed. Meanwhile, 
may Providence preserve you in your 
hapy Land of Cakes, alike from mili- 
tary revolts, and from popular .pro- 
nunctamientos. So prays, from his 
exile in partibus, your faithful 


VEDETTE. 





THE ETHNOLOGY OF: EUROPE. 


“ Tere were brave men before 
Agamemnon,”—heroes before there 
was a Homer to sing them, says that 

rince of sensible poets, Horace. It 
is not less true that there were nations 
before history—communities, races, 
of which the eye of civilisation never 
caught a glimpse. In some cases, 
before the light of history: broke in 
upon their seclusion, these old types 
af mankind, losing their individuality, 
had become merged in a sueceeding 
and mightier wave of population ; in 
others they had wholly disappeared, 
they had lived and fought and died 
in perfect isolation from-every focus 
of civilisation, and left not even a 
floating legend behind them in the 
world. Man’s mortality—the destiny 
of the individual to pass‘away from 
earth like a vapour, making* room for 
others, heirs of his wisdom and un- 
imbued with his prejudicés—is the 
most familiar of truths; but the mor- 
tality of nations, the death of races, 
is a conception which at first’ staggers 
us. That a family should grow into a 
nation,—that from the loins of one 
man should descend a seed like unto 
the sands on the sea-shore for multi- 
tude, appears to our everyday senses 
as a natural consequences: but: that 
nations should dwindle down ‘to fa- 


milies, and families into solitary in- 
‘dividuals, until death gets all, and 
earth has swallowed upa whole phase 
of humanity, is a thought the grandeur 
of which is felt to be solemn, if not 
appalling. The conception, however, 
need not be a strange one. Facts, 
which reconcile us to everything, are 
testifying to its truth even at the pre- 
sent day. It is not long since the 
Guanches in the Canary Islands, that 
last specimen of what may once have 
been a race, and the Guarras in Bra- 
zil, dwindled out of existence in their 
last. asylum,—expiring at the feet of 
the more lordly race which the fulness 
of time brought to their dwellings. 
Not to mention the Miaou-tse in 
China, and other relics of Asiatic 
races, the same phenomenon is more - 
impressively presented to us among 
the Red Men of America, where the 
old race is seen dying out beneath our 
véry eyes. Year by year they are 
melting away. Ofthe millions which 
once peopled the vast regions on this 
side of the Mississippi River, all have 
vanished but a few scattered families ; 
and it is as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, that in a few generations more, 
the last’ of the Red Men will be num- 


‘bered with the dead. “Why, is’ it 


asked, are they thus doomed? In 
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the suburbs of Mobile, or wandering 
through its streets, you will see the 
remaautof the Choctaw tribe, covered 
with nothing but blankets, and living 
in bark tents, scarcely a degree ad- 
vanced above the beasts of the field. 
No philanthropy can civilise them,— 
no ingenuity can induce them to do 
an honest day’s work. The life of the 
woods is struck from them,—the white 
man has taken their hunting-grounds, 
and they live on helpless as in a 
dream, quietly abiding their time. 
They are stationary, they will not ad- 
vance; and, like everything station- 
ary, the world is sweeping away. 
They sufficed for the first phase of 
humanity in the New World. As 
long as there was only need for man 
to be lord of the woods and of the 
animal creation, the Red Man did 
well; but no sooner did the call come 
for him to perfect himself, and change 
the primeval forest into gardens, than 
the Red Man knew, by mysterious 
instinct, that his mission was over,— 
and either allowed himself, in sheer 
apathy, to sink out of existence among 
the pitiless feet of the new-comers, or 
cied fighting fiercely with the apostle 
of a civilisation which he hated but 
could not comprehend. 

Far back in the history of Europe 
-and of our own country—or, rather, 
we should say, in periods entirely pre- 
historic—it is now known that a simi- 
lar disappearance of a human race has 
taken place. Celt and Teuton, we 
fancy, were the first occupiers of Eu- 
rope,—but the case is not sd. A 
wave or waves of population had pre- 
ceded even them ; and as we dig down 
into the soil beneath us, ever and anon 
Wwe come upon strange and startling 
traces of those primeval occupants of 
the land. In those natural museums 
of the past, the caves and peat-bogs of 
Europe, the keen-witted archeologists 
of present times are finding abundant 
relics of a race dissimilar from all the 
human varieties of which written Mis- 
tory takes cognisance. The researches 
of Wilson among the peat-bogs of the 
British Isles have brought to light 
traces of no less than two distinct pre- 
Celtic races inhabiting the land,—one 
of which had the skull of a singularly 
broad and short, square and compact 
form, while the head of the other 
race was long and very narrow, or 
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“ boat-shaped.”” The . exhumations 
of Retzius show that precisely simi- 
lar races once inhabited Scandina- 
via. The caves and ossuaries of 
Franconia and Upper Saxony prove 
that in Central Europe, also, there 
were races before the advent of the 
Celts ; and the researches of Boucher 
de Perthes, amid the alluvial stratifi- 
cations of the river Somme, indicate 4 
not less ancient epoch for the cinerary 
urns, bones, and instruments of a pri- 
mordial people in France, 


“Here,” says M. de Perthes, “we 
naturally inquire, who were these myste- 
rious primitive inhabitants of Gault We 
are told that this part of Europe is of 
modern origin, or at least of recent popu- 
lation. Its annals scarcely reach to 
twenty centuries, and even its traditions 
do not exceed two thousand five hun- 
dred years. The various people who are 
known to history as having occupied it 
—the Gauls, the Celts, the Veneti, Ligu- 
rians, Iberians,Cymbrians, and Scythians, 
have left no vestiges to which we can 
assign that date. The traces of those 
[originally] nomadic tribes who ravaged 
Gaul scarcely precede the Christian era 
by a few centuries. Was Gaul, then, a 
desert, a solitude, before this period * 
Was its sun less genial, or its soil less 
fertile? Were not its hills as pleasant, 
and its plains and valleys as ready for the 
harvest? Or, if men had not yet learned to 
plough and sow, were not its rivers filled 
with fish, and its forests with game ! 
And, if the land abounded with every- 
thing calculated to attract and support a 

opulation, why should it not have been 
inhabited! The absence of great ruins, 
indeed, indicates that Gaul at this period, 
and even much later, had not attained a 
great degree of civilisation, nor been the 
seat of powerful kingdoms; but why 
should it not have had its towns and vil- 
lages? or, rather, why should it not, like 
the steppes of Russia, the prairies and 
virgin forests of America, and the fertile 
plains of Africa, have been overrun from 
time immemorial by tribes of men—sav- 
ages, perhaps, but nevertheless united in 
families if not in nations ?” 


We shall not dwell at present upon 
the relics of these races “om have thus 
preceded all history, and vanished into 
their graves before a civilised age could 
behold them. We shall not accom- 
pany M. de Perthes in his various ex- 
cavations, nor, after passing through 
the first stratum of soil, and coming 
to the relics of the middle ages, see 
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him meet subsequently, in regular 
order, with traces of the Roman and 
Celtic periods, until at last he comes 
upon weapons, utensils, figures, signs 
and symbols, which must have been 
the work of a surpassingly ancient 
people. We need not describe his 


discovery of successive beds of bones. 


and ashes, separated from each other 
by strata of turf and tufa, with no less 
than five different stages of cinerary 
urns, belonging to distinct generations, 
of which the oldest were deposited 
below the woody or diluvian turf,— 
nor the coarse structure of these vases 
(made by hand and dried in the sun), 
nor the rude utensils of bone, or 
roughly-carved stone, by which they 
were surrounded.* Neither need we 
do more than allude to the remains 
of a fossil whale recently exhumed 
in Blair Drummond moss (twenty 
miles from the nearest point of the 
river Forth where, by any possi- 
bility, a whale could nowadays be 
stranded), having beside it a rude 
harpoon of deer’s horn—speaking 
plainly of the coexistence, in these 
remote pre-Celtic times, of human in- 
habitants. Even above ground there 
are striking relics scattered over Eu- 
rope which it would be hazardous to 
assign to any race known to history. 
Those circles of upright stones, of 
which Stonehenge is the most familiar 
example, date back to an unknown 
antiquity. They are found through- 
out Europe, from Norway to the 
Mediterranean; and manifestly they 
must have been erected by a numer- 
ous people, and faithful exponents of 
a general sentiment, since we find 
them in so many countries. They are 
commonly called Celtic or Druidie ; 


not because they were raised originally’ 


by Druids, but use they had been 
used in the Druidieal worship, though 
erected, it may be, for other uses, or 
dedicated to other divinities,—even 
as the temples of Paganism afterwards 
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served for the solemnities of Chris- 
tianity. All that we know is, that, 
having neither date nor inscription, 
they must be older than written lan- 
guage,—for a people who can write 
never leave their own names or ex- 
ploits unchronicled. The ancients 
were as ignorant on this matter as 
ourselves; even tradition is silent; 
and, at the period of the Roman in- 
vasion, the origin of those monuments 
was already shrouded in obscurity. 
A revolution, therefore, must have in- 
tervened between the time of their 
erection and the advent of the Legions ; 
and what revolution could it be in 
those days save a revolution of race? 
“The Celte,” says Dr. Wilson, “are 
by no means to be regarded as the 
primal heirs of the land, but are, on 
the contrary, comparatively recent in- 
truders. Ages before their migration 
into Europe, an unknown Allophylian 
race had wandered to this remote 
island of the sea, and in its turn gave 
place to later Allophylian nomades, 
also destined to occupy it only for a 
time. Of these ante-historical nations, 
archeology alone reveals any traces.” 

Passing from this strange and so- 
lemn spectacle of the death and utter 
extinction of human races, once living 
and enjoying themselves amidst those 
very scenes where we ourseives now 
pant and revel in the drama of exis- 
tence,—let us look upon the face of 
Europe as it appears when first the 
light of history broke upon it. Since 
then, there have been remarkable de- 
clines, but no extinction of races. As 
if war and rivalry were a permanent 
attribute of the species, when the 
curtain first rises upon Europe, it is 
a struggle of races that is discernible 
through the gloom. A dark-skinned 
race, long settled in the land, are 
fighting doggedly with a fair-skinned 
race of invaders from the East. 
The dark-skins were worsted, but 
still survive—definitely in detached 





* * As a single sample 


of these excavations, we may mention one made at Por- 





telette, on the Somme. At a depth of nine feet, a large quantity of bones was 
met with; and ene foot lower, a piece of deer’s horn, bearing marks of human 
workmanship. At twenty feet from the surface, and five fect below the level of the 
present bed of the river, three axes, highly finished, and in perfect preservation, 
were turned up in a bed of turf, Some axe-cases of stag’s horn were also dis- 
covered in the same bed... Near these was a coarse vase of black pottery, very 
much broken, and surrounded with a black mass of decomposed, pottery ; and 
also large quantities of wrought bones, both human and animal, 
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oups, and indefinitely as a leaven 
S mee populations. That dark- 
skinned race have been called Iberi- 
ans,—the fair-skinned new-comers 
were the Indo-Germans, headed by 
the Gaels or Celts. When the two 
races first met in Europe—the blond 
from the south-east, meeting the dark 
in the west—they. encountered each 
other as natural enemies, and a severe 
struggle ensued. The Celts finally 
forced their way into Spain, and 
established themselves. there, be- 
came more or less amalgamated with 
the darker occupants, and were called 
Celt-Iberians. Ever since, these two 
opposite types have been commingling 
throughout Western Europe; but a 
complete fusion has not even yet 
taken place, and the types of each 
are still traceable in certain localities. 

There was thus an Iberian world 
before there was a Celtic world. One 
of the pre-Celtie populations of the 
British Isles was probably Iberian ; 
and their type, besides leavening in- 
definitely a portion of the present 
population, is still distinctly traceable 
in many of the dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, and dark-skinned Irish, as well 
as occasionally in Great Britain itself. 
The Basques, protected by their Pyre- 
nean fastnesses, are a still existent 
group of nearly pure Iberians ; and of 
their tongue, termed Euskaldune by 
its speakers, Duponceau long ago 
said :—“ This language, preserved in 
a corner of Europe, by a few thou- 
sand mountaineers, is the sole remain- 
ing fragment of perhaps a hundred 
dialects, constructed on the same 
plan, which probably existed and 
were universally spoken, at a remote 
riod, in that quarter of the world. 
ke the bones of the mammoth, and 
« the relics of unknown races whieh have 
perished, it remains a monument of 
the destruction brought by a succes- 
sion of ages. It stands single and 
alone of its kind; surrounded by idioms 
whose modern construction bears no 
analogy to it.” 

The Bretons form another isolated 
but less distinct group of still existent 
Iberians. To this day they present a 
striking contrast to the population 
around them, who are of tall stature, 
with blue eyes, white skins, and blond 
hair—communicative, impetuous, ver- 
satile—passing rapidly from courage 
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to timidity, and from audacity to des- 
pair ;—in other words, presenting the 
distinctive character of the Celtic race, 
now, as in the ancient Gauls. The 
Bretons are entirely different. They are 
taciturn—hold strongly to their ideas 
and usages—are persevering and of 
melancholic temperament ;—in a word, 
both in morale and physique, they 
present the type of a southern race. 
And this brings us to the question— 
whenee came these Iberians? M. 
Bodichon, a surgeon distinguished for 
fifteen years in the French army of 
Algeria, observes that persons who 
have lived in Brittany, and then-go to 
Algeria, are struck with the resem- 
blanee which they discover between 
the ancient Armoricans (the Bretons) 
and the Cabyles of northern “Africa. 
“In fact, the moral and physical cha- 
racter of the two races is identical. 
The Breton of pure blood has a bony 
head, light-yellow complexion of 
bistre tinge, eyes black or brown, sta- 
ture short, and the black hair of the 
Cabyle. Like him, he instinctively 
hates strangers. In both, the same 
perverseness and obstinacy, the same 
endurance of fatigue, same love of 
independence, same inflexion of voice, 
same expression of feelings. Listen to 
a Cabyle speaking his native tongue, 
and you will think you hear a Breton 
talking Celtie.” Impressed with this 
resemblance, M. Bodichon was in- 
duced to reflect on the subject, and 
at last came to the conclusion that 
the Berbers who primarily peopled 
Northern Africa, and the dark-skinned 
Iberians of Western Europe, belonged 
to the same race. He thinks that, as 
Europe and Africa were once united at 
their western extremities, previous to 
the convulsion which produced the 
Straits of Gibraltar, this Iberian popu- 
lation passed into Spain by this prime- 
val isthmus, and thence diffused them- 
selves over Western Europe and its 
isles. Whether this were actually the 
case, it is hard to say; but it is im- 
portant to note that Sallust, quotin 

“the Punic books which were ascribed, 
to King Hiempsal,” exactly reverses 
the course of migration, and states 
that. the progenitors of the African 
Moors were Medians and Persians 
who had marched through Europe 
into Spain, and thence into Mauri- 
tania—though whether overland by 
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the isthmus, or by boats across the 
strait, is still left to conjecture. Prich- 
ard thinks the Libyans and Iberians 
were distinct races, but owns that 
they were found intermingling in the 
islands and along the western shores 
of the Mediterranean. Of gourse it 
may be taken for granted that amon 
these Iberians thus spread over Af- 
rica, Spain, France, and the British 
Isles, local differences would exist— 
just as there is a perceptible diffe- 
rence between the Anglo-Saxons of 
the Old World and those of the 
New; but there is little doubt that 
the .iScoti of Ireland, the Iberians of 
Spain, and the Berbers of Africa, 
belonged to a fundamentally identical 
race, 

How any race first came into a 
country, is a matter of little moment, 
especially when the epoch of their 
arrival so far transcends the dawn of 
history as does that of the Iberians. 
Even the first wave of the Celtic 
migration had reached the West be- 
fore any scrutiny of their progress was 
possible ; for when tradition first dim- 
ly opens upon Gaul, about 1500 B. c., 
its territory was occupied by these 
two primitive and distinctly-marked 


Caucasian races—the Celts and Ibe-. 


rians; the one fair-skinned and light- 
haired, the other... dark race; and 
each speaking a language bearing no 
affinity to that of the other—precisely 
as the Euskaldune ofthe present 
Basques is unintelligible to Gaelic 
tribes of Lower Brittany. Some of 
the subsequent waves of Celtic or 
Seythic migration come within the 
ken of history; and it is remarkable 
that the line of march which these 
followed, after passing the shores of 
the Black Sea, seems to have been 
along the “ Riphean Valley,” which 
lay to the north of the Carpathian 
mountains, and stretched to the Bal- 
tic. Now, if we look at the con- 
tour map of Europe in Johnston’s 
Physical Ailas, we see a narrow strip 
of the lowest elevation extending 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic— 
nowhere rising to the second line of 
elevation, 7. e. more than 150 and less 
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than 300 feet above the level of the 
sea,—and turning to the geological 
map, we find that. this same tract is 
overlaid with recent diluvial deposits. 
We know that.the Scandinavian re- 
gion is rising, and it is probable that 
all the plain of Sarmatia has_par- 
Haken of the elevation—and before 
the barriers of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus burst, it is quite certain that 
the waters of the Caspian, the Euxine, 
and the Baltic were united by that 
“ocean-river” of which Homer, He- 
siod, and all the old bards sing, and 
by sailing along which, both the 
Argonauts and Ulysses are reported 
to have passed northwards into the 
western ocean. The existence of this 
vast belt of water, stretching from the 
southmost point of the Baltic to the 
Caucasus, is probably one reason why 
the Slavonians were late of appear- 
ing in southern Europe, and why no 
sprinkling of them or of the Mongols 
is to be found among the early set- 
tlers of South-western Europe. All 
the early migrations into Europe pro- 
ceeded from Caucasian or sub-Cau- 
casian regions—a circumstance which, 
considering the known simultaneous 
existence of roving hordes and a great 
population on the Mongolian plains, 
ean hardly be accounted for on the 
supposition that the face of Eastern 
Europe has since then undergone 
no change. But on the supposition 
we make, the chain of the Ural 
Mountains and this large mediterra- 
nean basin would for long act as re- 
straints upon any tendency of the 
Mongolian population to move west- 
ward, or of the Slavonians to move 
southwards.* 

The next wave of population which 
flowed westwards was the Cimbri or 
Cimmerians,—a people cognate to 
the Celts or Gaels, yet by no 
means closely related. About the 
seventh century B.c., as may be in- 
ferred from Herodotus, a clan of this 
race abandoned the Tauriec Cher 
sonese, and marched westwards,— 
this Cimbrian migration, however, 
like most others, not being con- 
ducted in one mass, but by succes- 





* Some very curious speculations and researches on this subject will be found 
in a pamphlet entitled A Vindication of the Bardie Accounts of the Early In- 
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sive and sometimes widely-severed 
movements. Three centuries after- 
wards we find the Cimbri on the 
shores of the Northern Ocean in Jut- 
land; and between the years 113 and 
101 B.c., we find the race all on the 
move, and setting out on that south- 
ward career of devastation which 
eventually brought them into Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy. The Belgians seem 
to have been a Cimbrian tribe which 
had ‘preceded the main body; for 
when, in this invasion, the Cimbri 
reached Northern Gaul, the Belge 
immediately joined, them as allies 
against the Celts,—and. it seems also 
proven that the Cimbri and Belge 
spoke dialects of the same language. 
The Celts, routed by the invaders, 
were impelled to the south and east, 
doubtless trespassing in turn upon 
the dark-skinned Iberians. It was im- 
mediately after this inroad that Cesar 
and his Romans entered Gaul, and 
commenced his Commentaries with 
the well-known statement: — “ All 
Gaul is divided into three parts, of 
which one is inhabited by the Bel- 


gians [or Cimbri, in the north],— 
-another by the Aquitanians [or Iberi- 
‘ans, in the south-west],—and the 
third [or eastern], by those who in . 
their own language call themselves 
Celts, and who in our tongue are 


called Gael (Galli). These races 
differ among themselves by their lan- 

uage, their manners, and their laws.” 
roviows to this time the Teutons 
had settled in central Europe, and in 
alliance with Celtic tribes made in- 
eursions intg Italy. 

We have now reached a period at 
which the population of Europe be- 
comes greatly mixed, in consequence 
of the constant rovings and incursions 
of the various races and tribes of 
which it was composed. It is interest- 
ing to note the effect of such a state 
of things upon the physical character- 
istics of the people. And firstly it is 
to be observed, that, with extremely 
rare exceptions, conquest is not at- 
tended by extermination. When one 
people, even in semi-barbarous times, 
conquers another, it does not anni- 
hilate and rarely displaces, but for the 
most part only overlays it. The anni- 

-hilating process, of which a sample 
may be seen in America, only takes 
place in the rare case of the meeting 
of two nations, in such widely differ- 
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ent states of civilisation as to render 
amalgamation impossible,--and even 
in this case only when the inferior 
race is so intractable as to resist all 
obedience to the superior. Displace- 
ment—which is obsolete now, since 
advancing civilisation has rendered 
conquest political only—was pretty 
common two’ thousand years ago, 
when Europe was thinly and nomadi- 
cally peopled, and tribes migrated en 
masse. In this way, for example, the 
Cimbri wedged themselves in amon 
the Celts in Northern Gaul, and too 
possession of a large tract in Northern 
Italy. But soon after the Christian 
era—chiefly in consequence of the in- 
creasing density and settled habits of 
the population—conquest ceased to 
produce either extermination or dis- 
placement, and consisted merely in the 
overlaying of one population by an- 
other much less numerous but more 
powerful. Thus the Normans in Eng 
land and the Franks in Gaul were 
but a handful compared to the con- 
quered population ; and consequently, 
though they might give their laws and 
even their name to the country, they 
could not materially alter the physical 
character of the people. 

The chief influence which, in the 
ease of two races mingling, deter- 
mines the preservation or extinction 
of types or national features, is simply 
the numerical proportion existing be- 
tween the two races thus amalgamat- 
ing. When races meet and mix on 
equal terms, and with no natural re- 
pugnance to each other (in other words, 
ceteris paribus), the relative number 
of the two races decides the question 
—the type of the smaller number, in 
this hypothetical case, inevitably dis- 
appearing in the long run. Take, for 
example, a thousand white families 
and fifty black ones—place them on 
an island, and let them regularly inter- 
marry ; and the result would be, that 
in the course of time the black type 
would disappear, although there is 
reason to believe that traces of it 
would “crop out” during a very long 
period. And if two fair-skinned races 
were brought into contact in a similar 
manner, and in similar proportions, 
the extermination of the less numerous 
oné would be even sooner effected. 
The operation of this law is well illus- 
trated in the lower animals. Cross 
two domestic animals of different 
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breeds—take the offspring and cross 
it with one of the parent stocks, -and 
eontinue this process for a few gene- 
rations, and the result is that the one 
becomes swallowed up in the other. 
This is the theory; but in the actual 
world races never intermarry with 
such theoretical regularity and indif- 
ference. Each community of mankind 
has, as its conservative element, a 
tendency to form unions within its 
own limits; and if a foreign element 
is once introduced into a population, 
the operation of this predilection tends 
to preserve the type of the lesser 
number for a much longer period than 
mere theory would assign to it. The 
stranger-hating and obstinate-tem- 
pered Bretons and Basques, for in- 
stance, by intermarrying among them- 
selves, have ‘thus preserved the type 
of the old Iberians through three 
thousand years, although surrounded 
on all sides by the fair-haired Celts. 
In the case of a conquering race like 
the Franks and. Normans, there is 
generally less isolation than this; but 
then, the way in which the amalgama- 
tion between the conquerors and the 
conquered takes place, is such as to 
give a great advantage to the former. 
The sons of the conquerors may wed 
the daughters of the conquered, for 
the sake of their lands; but it is com- 
paratively seldom that the daughters 
of the invaders will condescend to 
tarnish their scutcheon by becoming 
wedded to and merged in the class of 
the vanquished. The principle of 
caste is all-pervading, even when 
nominally repudiated; and thus, as 
the male ever influences most directly 
the type of the offspring, a small 
number of conquerors may for long 
perpetuate their line in comparative 
purity, even though surrounded by 
myriads of a different race. 

From all this it results, that when 
a small body of foreigners is shot into 
the middle of a large population, as it 
were in virtue of a mere casual impe- 
tus, and not owing to higher qualities 
and organisation on the part of the 
aliens, the new-comers are quickly ab- 
sorbed into the general mass of the 
population, and their type, in course 
of time, wholly disappears. The his- 
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tory of Italy throws important light 
upon this subject. Successive hordes 
of barbarians broke into and overran 
that country, powerful from their rude 
energy, but numerically weak, and 
inferior in mental condition to the 
conquered race. Again and again did 
human waves of Visigoths, Vandals, 
Huns, Herules, Ostrogoths, Lom- 
bards, and Normans, roll in succession 
over the Italian plains; and even the 
Saracens for a time held possession of 
some of its fairest provinces; yet what 
vestiges remain in Italy of these bar- 
barian surges? The first three passed 
over like tornados; the two next, 
after contending with the Goths, were 
expelled from the land; and of the 
whole conglomerate mass but small 
fragments were left, too insignificant 
to materially influence the native Italic 
types. The Lombards, indeed, re- 
mained, and implanted their name on 
a portion of the peninsula; but, with 
this fragmentary exception, the abori- 
ginal population of Italy has remained 
unaltered in blood and features since 
the early times when the Celts and 
Cimbri made settlements in its north- 
ern provinces. And thus the normal 
law is fulfilled, in the invaders being 
swallowed up in the mass of the native 
population—leavening it, of course, 
more or less, but ever tending towards 
ultimate extinction. 

When a really conquering race, 
however—one superior alike in phy- 
sical and mental power to the sub- 
jugated population—invades a coun- 
try, and, instead of being expelled, 
or passing onwards like a transient 
whirlwind, continues to hold ‘the 
realm in virtue of superior power, 
such a race, as we have said, may long 
and almost indelibly perpetuate their 
features in the land. In such a case 
they in reality, if not in name, form 
a caste; each one of the invaders be- 
comes a noble; and when they make 
exceptions to the practice of inter- 
marrying among themselves, it is only 
that they may more widely diffuse 
their lineaments, by forming matri- 
monial or other unions with the female 
portion of the native race.* Thus the 
feudalism of the all-conquering Nor- 
mans was a system of caste, by means 





*It is not improbable that the old feudal law, which placed the person of a 
female vassal at the disposal of the seigneur on her wedding-night, originated in 


political motives as well as in a tyrannous sensuality. 
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of which they long maintained the 
purity and pre-eminence of their race 
in the countries which they conquer- 
ed; as may best be seen in French 
history, where the viewx noblesse, even 
in 1'789, were the lineal descendants 
of the soldiers of Clovis; and where 
the distinction between noble and rotu- 
rier was kept up with such rigid and 
antiquated pertinacity, that at length 
the Celtic population, becoming more 
and more developed alike in intellect 
and resources, threw off the whole 
foreign system like an incubus, and 
returned to those principles of equality 
and volatility in government which 
distinguished their ancestors of old 
Gaul. 

We may remark in conclusion, on 
this topic, that the ascendancy of cer- 
tain families of mankind is due not 
only to their superior physical, but 
even more to their superior mental 
organisation, which ever keeps them 
uppermost, and enables’ them to mate 
themselves with whom they please. 
It is a remarkable fact, as illustrative 
of the native vigour of some races, 
that there is not a head in Christen- 
dom which legitimately wears a crown 
—not a single family in Europe whose 
blood is acknowledged to be royal, 
but traces its genealogy to that Nor- 
man colossus, Wittiam the Con- 
queror. This has been well shown 
by M. Paulmier ;* but we may add, as 
a curiosity which Jately attracted our 
own notice, when looking at the por- 
trait of the Conqueror—namely, that 
a strong resemblance exists between 
his fine and massive features and those 
of the present Czar of Russia. Both are 
distinguished by the same broad brow 
and arched eyebrows (not each form- 
ing a semicircle, as seems to be the 
meaning of the term “arched” when 
applied to eyebrows nowadays, but 
both combining to form an oval curve, 
vaulting over the under part of the 
face, as was the meaning among the 
Greeks), the same thick straight nose, 
and the same massive and beautiful 
conformation in the bones of the jaw 
and chin. The face of the Czar, how- 
ever, we must add, is not equal in 


solid strength and intellect to that of. 


his great progenitor. 
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The operation of these physiologi- 
cal laws upon the population of Euro 
has been interestingly illustrated by 
the recent researches of a French 
naturalist of high reputation, M. Ed- 
wards. This gentleman, after perus- 
ing Thierry’s History of the Gauls, 
made a tour through France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy, engaged in 
careful study of the present popula- 
tion in relation to the ancient settlers ; 
and he asserts that now, after the 
lapse of two thousand years, the types 
of the Cimbri, the Celts, and Iberians 
are still distinctly traceable among 
their living descendants, in the very 
localities where history first deseries 
these early families. Of the inland 
eastern parts of France, tenanted of 
old by the Gauls proper, and which 
were never penetrated into by the 
Cimbri, who took quiet possession of 
their outskirts, M. Edwards thus 
speaks :—“In traversing, from north 
to south, the part of France which 
corresponds to Oriental Gaul—viz., 
Burgundy, Lyons, Dauphiny, and 
Savoy—I have distinguished that 
type, so well marked, which ethno- 
graphers have assigned to the Gauls.” 
That is to say, “the head is so round 
as to approach the spherical form; 
the forehead is moderate, slightl 
protuberant, and receding towenls 
the temples; eyes large and open; 
the nose, from its depression at its 
commencement to its termination, al- 
most straight—that is to say, without 
any marked curve; its extremity is 
rounded, as well as the chin; the 
stature medium;—the features thus 
being quite in harmony with the form 
of the head.” Of the northern part of 
ancient Gaul, the principal seat of the 
Belge or Cimbri, he says:—‘“I tra- 
versed a great part of the Gallia Bel- 
gica of Cesar, from the mouth of the 
Somme to that of the Seine; and here 
I distinguished for the first time the 
assemblage of features which consti- 
tutes the other type, and often to such 
an exaggerated degree that I was 
very forcibly struck,—the long head, 
the broad high forehead, the curved 
nose, with the point below, and the 
wings tucked up; the chin boldly 
developed; and the stature tall.” In 
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the other parts of France (exclusive 
of the south and west, anciently oecu- 
pied by the Iberians), M. Edwards 
found that the Cimbrian type had 
been overeome by the round heads 
and straight noses of the Gauls, who 
were the more numerous because the 
more ancient race in those parts, and 
had covered the whole country befere 
the arrival of the Cimbrians. 

Passing into Italy, he continues his 
examinations. “Whatever may have 
been the anterior state of matters,” he 
says, “it is eertain, frem Thierry’s 
researches anc. the unanimous accord 
of all historians, that the Peuples 
Gaulois have predominated in the 
north of Italy, between the Alps and 
the Apennines. We find them esta- 
blished there at the first dawn of 
history ; and the most authentic tes- 
timony represents them with all the 
character of a great nation, from this 
remote period down to a very ad- 
vanced point of Reman history. This 
is all I need to trouble myself about. 
I know the features of their com- 
patriots in Transalpine Gaul—I find 
them again in Cisalpine Gaul.” The 
old “Gallic” settlers in northern 
Italy appear to have been Cimbrian. 
After describing the well-known head 
of Dante—which is long and narrow, 
with a high and developed forehead, 
nose long and curved, with sharp 
point and elevated wings—M. Ed- 
wards says that he was struck by the 
great frequency of this type in Tuscany 
(although a mixed Romar type is there 
the prevailing one) among the peasan- 
try ; in the statues and busts of the Me- 
dici family; and also amongst the effi- 
gies and bas-reliefs of the illustrious 
men of the republie of Florence. This 
type is well marked since the time of 
Dante, as doubtless long before. It 
extends to Venice; and in the dueal 
palace, M. Edwards had oceasion to 
observe that it is common among the 
doges. The type became more pre- 
dominant as he approached Milan, and 
thence he traeed it as to its fountain 
into Transalpine Gaul. The physical 
characteristics of the present popula- 
tion, therefore, correspond with the 
statements of history, and show that 
the aneient type of this widespread 
people, the Cimbri, has survived the 
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lapse and vicissitudes of two thousand 
years. 

In passing through Florence, M. 
Edwards took occasion to visit the Du- 
eal Gallery, to study the ancient Ro- 
man type—selecting, by preference, 
the busts ef the early Roman emperors, 
because they were descendants of an- 
cient families. Augustus, Tiberius, 
Germanicus, Claudius, Nero, Titus, 
&c., exemplify this type in the Flor- 
entine celleetions; and the family re- 
semblance is so close, and the style of 
features so remarkable, that they can- 
not be mistaken. ‘The following is his 
deseription :—“ The vertical diameter 
of the head is short, and, consequently, 
the face broad. As the summit of the 
cranium is flattened, and the lowet 
margin of the jaw-bone almost hori- 
zontal, the contour of the head, when 
viewed in front, approaches a square. 
The lateral parts, above the ears, are 
protuberant; the forehead low; the 
nose truly aquiline—that is to say, the 
curve commences near the top and 
ends before it reaches the point, so 
that the base is horizontal; the chin 
is round, and the stature short.” This 
is the characteristic type of a Roman ; 
but we cannot expect now to meet with 
absolute uniformity in any race, how- 
ever seemingly pure. Such a type M. 
Edwards subsequently found to pre- 
dominate in Rome, and certain parts of 
Italy, at the present day. {It is the ori- 
ginal type of the central portions of 
the peninsula, and, however overlayed 
at times, has swallowed up all intrud- 
ers. As a singular corroboration of 
the #rench ethnographer’s observa- 
tions, Mr. J. C. Nott, an American 
surgeon and naturalist, says :—‘A 
sailor came to my office, a few months 
age, to have a dislocated arm set. 
When stripped and standing before 
me, he presented the type described 
by M. Edwards so perfectly, and 
moreover combined with such extra- 
ordinary development ofbone and 
muscle, that there occurred to my 
mind at once the beau-ideal of a Ro- 
man soldier. Though the man had 
been an American sailor for twenty 
years, and spoke English without 
foreign aecent, I could not help asking 
where he was born. He replied in a 
deep strong voice, ‘In Rome, sir !’”* 
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In Greece the Helenes and Pelasgi 
are two races identified with the ear- 
liest traditions of the country; but 
when we appeal to history for their 
origin, or seek for the part that each 
has played in the majestic drama of 
antiquity, there is little more than con- 
jecture to guide us. Greece did not 
come -fairly within the scope of M. 
Edwards’ researches, yet he has ven- 
tured a few note-worthy observations 
in connection with this point. He 
thinks the same principles that go- 
verned his examination of Gaul may 
be applied to Greece; and that the 
Helenes and Pelasgi might be follow- 
ed ethnologically like the Celts and 
Cimbri. Perhaps the most important 
remark which he makes is that which 
refers to the differences between what 
he calls the heroic and historic—or 
what is generally termed the ideal and 
real types of the Greek countenance. 
The ancient monuments of art in 
Greece exhibit a wide diversity of 
types, and this at every period of their 
history. Of the two great classes into 
which these may be divided, M. Ed- 
wards says: 


“Most of the divinities and person- 
ages of the heroic times are formed on 
that well-known model which consti- 
tutes what we term the beau-ideal. The 
forms and proportions of the head and 
countenance are so regular that we may 
describe them with mathematical preci- 
sion. A perfectly oval contour, forehead 
and nose straight, without depression 
between them, would suffice to distin- 
guish this type. The harmony is such 
that the presence of these traits implies 
the others. But such is not the charac- 
ter of the personages of truly historic 
times. The philosophers, orators, war- 
riors, and poets almost all differ from it, 
and form a group apart. It cannot be 
confounded with the rest; it is sufficient 
to point it out, for one to recognise at 
once how far it is separated. It greatly 
resembles, on the contrary, the type 
which is seen in other countries of Eu- 
rope, while the former is scarcely met 
with there.” 


This: observation is just. The head 
of Alexander the Great is nearly al- 
lied to the pure classical or heroic 
type; but this case is an exception— 
and the lineaments of Lycurgus, Era- 
tosthenes, and most other specimens 
of old Greek portrait-sculpture, are, 
with the exception of the beard (if in- 
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deed such an exception is now re- 
quisite), very much like those which 
one meets with daily in our streets. 
“Were we to judge solely by the 
monuments of Greece,” continues M. 
Edwards, “on account of this con- 
trast, we should be tempted to regard 
the type of the fabulous or heroic per- 
sonages as ideal. But imagination 
more readily creates monsters than 
models of beauty; and this principle 
alone will suffice to convince us that 
such a type has existed in Greece, and 
the countries where its population -has 
spread, if it does not still exist there.” 

In corroboration of this conjecture, 
it may be stated that the learned 
travellers, MM. de Stackelburg and de 
Bronsted, who have joufneyed through 
the Morea and elosely examined the 
population, assert that the heroic type 
is still extant in certain localities. M. 
Poqueville likewise assures us that 
the models which inspired Phidias and 
Apelles are still to be found among 
the inhabitants of the Morea,- “They 
are generally tall and finely formed ; 
their eyes are full of fire, and they 
have a beautiful mouth ornamented 
with the finest teeth. There are, 
however, degrees in their beauty, 
though all may be generally termed 
handsome. The Spartan woman is 
fair, of a slender make, but with a 
noble air. The women of Tafgetus 
have the carriage of a Pallas when 
she wielded her formidable egis in 
the midst of a battle. The Messenian 
woman is of low stature, and distin- 
guished for her embonpoint” (this 
may be owing to a mixture with the 
primitive race of the Morea, who, as 
Helots, long existed as a distinct caste 
in Messenia); “she has regular fea- 
tures, large blue eyes, and long black 
hair. The Areadian, in her coarse 
woollen garments, scarcely suffers the 
symmetry of her form to appear; but 
her countenance is expressive of in- 
noeenee and purity of mind.” In the 
time of Poqueville the Greek. women 
were extremely ignorant and unedu- 
cated; but, he says, “music and 
dancing seem to have been taught 
them by nature.” He speaks of the 
long flaxen hair of the women of 
Sparta, their majestic air and earriage, 
their elegant forms, the symmetry of 
their features, lighted up by large 
blue eyes, fringed and shaded with 
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long eye-lashes. “The men,” he says, 
“among whom some are ‘blonds,’ or 
fair, have noble countenances; are of 
tall stature, with masculine and regu- 
lar features.” They have preserved 
something of the Dorians of ancient 
Sparta. 

It would be erroneous, however, 
to conclude from this that Greek art 
owed everything to the actual. The 
type existed more or less imperfectly 
in the population, but Phidias and 
the Greek artists took and developed 
it, by the aid of the imagination, into 
that. perfect phase of physical beauty 
which we justly term the beau-ideal. 
A nation’s beau-ideal is always the 
perfectionment of its own type. It is 
easy to see how this happens, In 
nations, as in individuals, the soul 
moulds the body, so far as extrinsic 
circumstances permit, into a. form 
in accordance with its own ideas 
and desire; and accordingly, when- 
éver a marked difference exists in the 
physical aspect of two nations, there, 
also, we may expect to find a vari- 
ance in their beau-ideals. Not, as is 
generally supposed, from the eye of 
each race becoming accustomed to the 
national features, but because these 
features are themselves.an incarnation 
and embodiment of th¢mational mind. 
It is the soul which shapes the national 
features, not the national features that 
mould the esthetic judgment of the 
soul. It is not association, therefore, 
that is the cause of the different beau- 
ideals we behold in the world, but a 
psychical difference in the nations 
which produce them,—a circumstance 
no more remarkable than those moral 
and intellectual diversities in virtue 
of which we see one race excelling in 
the exact sciences, another in the fine 
arts, a third in military renown, and 
a fourth in pacific industry. We may 
adduce, in curious illustration of this 
point, the well-known fact that Ra- 

hae] and many other eminent artists 
ave repeatedly given their own like- 
ness to the imaginary offspring of their 
art,—not real, but idealised likenesses. 
How was this? From vanity? No, 
certainly; but because the ideal most 
congenial to them, which they could 
most easily hold in their mind, and 
which it gave them most pleasure to 
linger over and beautify, was the 
ideal constituted by the perfectionment 
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of their own features. There is some- 
thing more than mere vanity in the 


‘pleasure usually derived from look- 


ing into a mirror; for when the fea- 
tures are in exact or nearly exact ac- 
cordance with the desires of the fram- 
ing Spirit within, there must always 
be a pleasure in the soul looking upon 
its own ‘likeness: even as it experi- 
ences a similar delight when meeting 
with a being of perfectly congenial na- 
ture—in other words, its spiritual (as 
the other is its physical) likeness. 
It is to be expected, ceteris paribus, 
that this pleasure will be most felt by 
those who are gifted with much per- 
sonal beauty, and whose features are 
most perfect of their kind; for in their 
case there is more, than ordinary har- 
mony between the soul and its fleshly 
envelope. Accordingly, no artist ever 
painted himself more than the beauti- 
ful Raphael. And we could name an 
eminent individual, now no more, as 
rarely gifted with physical beauty as 
with mental powers, to whom the 
contemplation of his portrait was al- 
most a passion. Some of our readers 
may recognise the distinguished man 
of whom we speak. No one less 
vain or more noble-hearted than 
he, yet his painted likeness had 
always a fascination for him. “It 
is a curious thing,” he used to say, 
“how I like to look at my own por- 
trait.” Was it not because, in that 
beautifully developed form and coun- 
tenance, the spirit within had most 
successfully embodied its ideal, with 
little or no hindrance from extrinsic 
circumstances, and accordingly rejoiced, 
though it knew not why, in the presence 
of its own likeness ? 

But to return to ethnography, and 
trace out the successive changes which 
have taken place in the population of 
Europe. As we have already observ- 
ed, the great ebb and flow cf nations 
was over by the Christian era. The 
population had become comparatively 
dense, so that room could no more be 
made for tribes of new-comers—and 
settled in their habits and occupations, 
so as no longer to admit of their shift- 
ing or being driven to and fro like 
waves over the land, as was the case 
while they were in the nomadic state. 
And as the nations became consoli- 
dated, they began, however feebly at 
first, to live a national existence, and 
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to put forth national efforts of self- 
defence against those who assailed 
them. On these various accounts, the 
system of conquest by displacement, 
which marked the pre-historic and in a 
faint degree the early historic times, 
was brought to an end,—the conquests 
of the Northmen being the last exam- 
les of the kind; and these being 
ardly worthy of the name, as they 
were marked rather by the political 
redominance of the new-comers, and 
y an overlaying rather than by any 
displacement of the native population. 
For all useful purposes, therefore, we 
may conceive that at the Christian era 
the various nations of Europe were 
arranged on the map very much as they 
are now,—the only exceptions worth 
mentioning being the infix of the 
Magyars and Turks, and the southward 
progress of several of the Slavonian 
tribes through the old Byzantine pro- 
vinces into Greece. 


“Had a Roman geographer of the 
days of the Empire,” it has been well 
observed, “advanced in a straight line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, he would 
have traversed the exact succession of 
races that is to be met in,the same route 
now. First, he would have found the 
Celts occupying as far as the Rhine; 
thence, eastward to the Vistula and Car- 
pathian mountains, he would have found 
Germans; beyond them, and stretching 
away into Central Asia, he would have 
found the so-called Scythians,—a race 
which, had he possessed our information, 
he would have divided into two great 
branches of the Slavonians or European 
Seythians, and the Tartars and Turks, 
or Asiatic Seythians; and finally, be- 
yond these, he would have found Mon- 
_golian hordes overspreading Eastern 
Asia to the shores of the Pacific. These 
successive races or populations he would 
have found shading off into each other 
at their points of junction. He would 
have remarked, also, a general westward 
pressure of the whole mass, tending 
toward mutual rupture and invasion,— 
the Mongolian pressing against the Tar- 
tars, the Tartars against the Slavonians, 
the Slavonians against the Germans, and 
the Germans against the Celts.” 


Although the early history and mi- 
grations of the Slavonians are involved 
in greater obscurity than that of either 
of the other two great. branches of the 
European population, it is erroneous 
to suppose that they are a recent ac- 
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cession out of the depths of Asia. It 
was evidently a branch of them that 
Herodotus describes as peaceful, pas- 
toral, and agricultural tribes located 
near the shores of the Black Sea. In- 
stead of entering Europe vid Asia 
Minor and the southern borders of the 
Euxine, as many of the Celtic and Teu- 
tonic tribes did, they appear to have 
taken the route by the north of the 
Caspian and Black Seas, and probably 
advanced southwards into Europe on the 
gradual and ultimately sudden subsid- 
ence of the waters of the inland sea 
which primevally stretched from the 
Baltic eastwards to the Sea of Aral. 
This race, which now constitutes the 
largest ethnographical unit of popula- 
tion in Europe, numbering nearly eighty 
millions, has never yet been examined 
in rigorous detail. The earliest and 
best developed of its tribes is the Pol- 
ish, which, though it has in recent 
times been subjected by the Russo- 
Slavons aided by the German powers, 
has not yet lost its nationality; and 
it is probable that, in the course of 
the future, the mighty Slavonic race 
will yet give rise to several distinct 
states. Both in features and complexion 
thereis much diversity to be found in 
the various tribes which it comprises ; 
but, if we cohsider the immense num- 
bers of the race, and the different climes 
and temperatures under which they are 
located, it must be allowed that they are 
more homogeneous in character than 
any other people in Europe. The ge- 
neral type of the Slavonians is thus . 
described by M. Edwards. 


“The contour of the head, viewed in 
front, approaches nearly to a square; the 
height surpasses a little the breadth ; the 
summit is sensibly flattened ; and the di- 
rection of the jaw is horizontal. The 
length of the nose is less than the dis- 
tance from its base to the chin; it is ak 
most straight from the depression at its 
root; that is tosay, without any decided 
curvature, but, if appreciable, it is slight- 
ly concave, so that the end has a tenden- 
cy to turn up; the lower part. is rather 
large, and the extremity rounded. The 
eyes, which are rather deep-set, are [un- 
like those of the Tartars] perfectly on the 
same line ; and when they have any par- 
ticular character, they are smallerthan 
the proportion of the head ought to indi- 
cate. The eyebrows are thin, very near 
the eyes, particularly at the internal an- 
gle; and from this point are often [like 
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those of the Tartars] directed obliquely 
wards, The mouth, which is not salient, 
has thin lips, and is much nearer to the 
nose than to the tip of the chin. Another 
singular characteristic may be added, 
and which is every general, viz, fheir 
small beard, except on the upper lip [a 
trait connecting them with the peoples of 
Upper Asia]. Such is the common type 
among the Poles, Alesians, Moravians, 
Bohemians, Slavonic Hungarians, and is 
very common among the Russians.” 


Having thus briefly and imperfectly 
glanced at the ethnographical features 
of Europe prior to the Christian era, 
we come now to note, equally briefly, 
the accession of foreign elements which 
the Continent has received subsequent- 
ly to that period. The first of these is 
the memorable one of the Jews. Un- 
like the other incomers, they came not 
as conquerors, nor in a mass—but as 
isolated exiles, seeking new homes 
where they might be suffered to pre- 
serve their religion and again a liveli- 
hood.. A military race when in the 
land of their fathers, in Europe they 
developed only that other feature of 
their nation, the passion for money- 
making. In pursuit of this object they 
have settled in every country of Eu- 
rope; and, in spite of persecutions in- 
numerable, continue to preserve to 
this day their religion and their na- 
tional features. Despite the warm 
passions of the Hebrews, which, even 
when in their own land, repeatedly 
led both the people and their princes 
into the contraction of sexual alliances 
with other nations, the Jewish blood on 
the whole is still much purer than that 
of any other race—the foreign elements 
from time to time mingled with it being 
gradually thrown off by innumerable 
crossings and re-crossings with the 
native stock... At present there are 
about two millions of Jews in Europe, 
and in the rest of the world about a 
million and a half. The modern Jews, 
while preserving the national features, 
present every variety of complexion 
save black—for the black Jews of Ma- 
labar are not Jews at all, but the de- 
scendants of apostate Hindoos. In 
regard to the matter of complexion, 
which varies so much with the climate 
and condition of the people, we shall 
say something by-and-by; but we 
shall here give some remarks of 
Mr. Leeser, a learned Jew of Phila- 
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delphia, on the curious diversities of 
complexion so remarkably observable 
among the Hebrew race :— 


“In respect to the true Jewish com- 

exion, it is fair ; which is proved by the 
variety of the people I have seen, from 
Persia, Russia, Palestine, and Africa, 
not to mention those of Europe and Ame- 
rica, the latter of whom are identical 
with the Europeans, like all other white 
inhabitants of this continent. All Jews 
that ever I have beheld are identical in 
features ; though the colour of their skin 
and eyes differs materially, inasmuch as 
the Southern are nearly all placket 
and somewhat sallow, while the Northern 
are blue-eyed, in a great measure, and of 
a fair and clear complexion. In this they 
assimilate to all Caucasians, when trans- 
ported for a number of generations into 
yarious climates, Though I am free to 
admit that the dark and hazel eye and 
tawny skin are oftener met with among 
the Germanic Jews than among the Ger- 
man natives proper. There are also red- 
haired and white-haired Jews, as well as 
other people, and perhaps of as great a 
proportion. I speak now of the Jews 
north—I am myself a native of Germany, 
and among my own family I known of 
none without. blue eyes, brown hair 
(though mine is black), and very fair skin 
—still I recollect, when a boy, seeing 
many who had not these characteristics, 
and had, on the contrary, eyes, hair, and 
skin of a more southern complexion. In 
America, you will see all varieties of com- 
plexign, from the very fair Canadian 
down to the almost yellow of the West 
Indian—the latter, however, is solely the 
effect of exposure to a deleterious clitaate 
for several generations, which changes, I 
should judge, the texture of the hair and 
skin, and thus leaves its mark on the con- 
stitution—otherwise the Caucasian type 
is strongly developed ; but this is the case 
more emphatically among those sprung 
from a German than a Portuguese stock. 
The latter was an original inhabitant of 
the Iberian Peninsula, and whether it 
was preserved pure, or became mixed 
with Moorish blood in the process of cen- 
turies, or whether the Germans contract- 
ed an intimacy with Teutonie nations, 
and thus acquired a part of their national 
characteristics, it is impossible to be told 
now. But one thing is certain, that, both 
in Spain and Germany, conversions to 
Judaism during the early ages, say from 
the eighth to the thirteenth century, 


-were by no means rare, or else the. go- 


vernments would not have so energeti- 
cally prohibited Jews from making pro- 
selytes of their servants and others. I 
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know not, indeed, whether there is any 
greater physical discrepancy between 
northern and southern Jews than be- 
tween English families who continue in 
England or emigrate to Alabama— 
rather judge there is not.”—TZypes 
Mankind, p. 121. 


The Huns and Magyars were the 
next tribes who made their way into 
Europe; and their advent, fierce, ra- 
pid, and exterminating, was conduct- 
ed like a charge of cavalry. They 
hewed their way with the sword 
through the Slavonian and other 
tribes who impeded their march ; and 
after being for a brief season the 
terror of Europe, they settled en per- 
manence on the plains of Hungary, 
where for upwards of a thousand 
years. they dominated, like a ruling 
caste, over the surrounding Slavonic 
tribes.- The influx of this warlike 
race took place by two migrations,— 
firstly, of the Huns, under Attila, 
in the fifth century ; and, secondly, of 
the Magyars, under Arpad, in the 
ninth. ‘The type of the two races was 
identical ; it is peculiarly exotic, and 
unlike any other in Europe. It be- 
longs to the great Uralian - Tatar 
stem of Asia; but, strangely enough, 
though they differ in type from 
the Fins, the Magyars speak a dialect 
of the Finnish language,—which shows 
that the two races must havg been 
associated in some way at a remote 
epoch, and before either of them 
emerged from the depths of Asia. M. 
Edwards thus describes the Magyar 
type :—“Head nearly round; fore- 
head little developed, low, and bend- 
ing ; the eyes placed obliquely, so that 
the external angle is elevated; the 
nose short and flat; mouth prominent, 
and lips thick; neck very strong, so 
that the back of the head appears flat, 
forming almost a straight line with 
the nape ; beard weak and scattering: 
stature short.” The Magyars did not 
belong to the Caucasian stock: and 
their long-continued supremacy over 
tribes decidedly Caucasian, is a nut 
to erack for those ethnographers who 
deduce everything from race, irrespec- 
tive of the habits and state of develop- 
ment of particular nations. 

The next alien race which entered 
Europe was the Gypseys, the history 
and peculiarities of which strange 
people present many curious analogies 
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with those of the Israelites. “ Both 
have had an exodus; both are exiles, 
and dispersed among the ee - 
whom they are hated and despised, 
and whom they hate and despise un- 
der the names of Busnees and Goyim ; 
both, though speaking the language 
of the Gentiles, possess a peculiar 
language which the latter do not un- 
derstand; and both possess a peculiar 
cast of countenance by which they 
may without difficulty be distinguish- 
ed from all other nations, But with 
these points the similarity terminates. 
The Israelites have a peculiar religion, 
to which they are fanatically attach- 
ed; the Romas (gypseys) have none. 
The Israelites have an authentic his- 
tory; the Gypseys have no history,— 
they do not even know the name of 
their original country.” Everything 
connected with the Gypsey race is in- 
volved in mystery ; though, from their 
physical type, language, &c., it is con- 
jectured that they came from some 
part of India. It has been supposed 
that they fled from the exterminating 
sword of the great.*T'artar conqueror, 
Tamerlane, who ravaged India in 
1408-9 a.p.; but Borrow’s work fur- 
nishes good ground for believing that 
they may have migrated at a much 
earlier period northwards, amongst 
the Slavonians, before they entered 
Germany and the other countries 
where we first catch sight of them. 
All that we know with certainty is, 
that in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century they appeared in Germany, 
and were soon scattered over Europe, 
as far as Spain. The precise day upon 
which these strange beings first entered 
France has been recorded,—namely, 
the 17th of August 1427. The en- 
tire number of the race at present is 
estimated at about '700,000,—thus 
constituting them the smallest as well 
as the most singular and distinctly 
marked of races. But if their num- 
bers be small, their range of habitat 
is one of the widest. They are scat- 
tered over most countries of the habit- 
able globe—Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
both the Americas, containing speci- 
mens of these roving tribes. “ Their 
tents,” says Borrow, “are pitched on 
the heaths of Brazil and the ridges of 
the Himalaya hills; and their language 
is heard in Moscow and Madrid, in 
London and Stamboul. Their power 
of resisting cold is truly wonderful, as 
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it is not uncommon to find them en- 
camped in the midst of the snow, in 
slight canvass tents, where the tem- 

rature is 25° or 30° below the freez- 
ing-point according to Reaumur;” 
while, on the other hand, they with- 
stand without difficulty the sultry 
elimes of Africa and India. 

The last accession which the popu- 
lation of Europe received was accom- 
plished by an irruption similar to that 
of the Huns, but on a grander scale. 
In the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Osmanli Turks swept across 
the Hellespont and Bosphorus, and in 
1453 established their empire in Eu- 
rope by the capture of Byzantium. In 
proportion to its numbers, no race 
ever gave such a shock to the West- 
ern world as this; and, by its very 
antagonism, it helped to quicken into 
life the population and kingdoms of 
central and eastern Europe. It is 
semi-Caucasian by extraction, but, 
coining from the northern side of the 
Caucasus, and pretty far to the east, 
the original features of the race had a 
strong dash of the Tartar in them. 
The portrait of Mahomed IL, the con- 
queror of Byzantium, may be taken as 
a fair sample of the primitive Turkish 
type,—indeed a more than average 
specimen, for among all nations the 
nobles and princes, as a class, are 
ever found to possess the most perfect 
forms and features. The ‘Turkish 
tribes who still follow their ancient 
nomadic life, and wander in the cold 
and dry deserts of Turkistan, still ex- 
hibit the Tartar physiognomy—even 
the Nogays of the Crimea, and some 
of the roving tribes of Asia Minor, 
present much of this character. The 
{uropean Turks, and the upper classes 
of the race generally, exhibit a great- 
ly superior style of countenance, in 
consequence of the elevating influ- 
ences of civilisation, and of their 
harems having been replenished for 
four centuries by fair ones from 
Georgia and Circassia,—a region 
which, as Chardin long ago remarked, 
“is assuredly the one where nature 
produces the most beautiful persons, 
and a people brave and valiant, as 
well as lively, galant, and loving.” 
There is hardly a man of quality 
in Turkey who is not born of a 
Georgian or Circassian mother,— 
counting downwards from the Sultan, 
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who is generally Georgian or Circas- 
sian by the female side. As this 
crossing of the two races has been 
carried on for several centuries, the 
modern Ottomans in Europe are in 
truth a new nation—and, on the whole, 
a very handsome one. The general 
proportion of the face is symmetrical, 
and the facial angle nearly vertical,— 
the features thus approaching to the 
Circassian mould; while the head is 
remarkable for its excellent globular 
form, with the forehead broad and the 
glabella prominent. 

The natural.destiny of the Turks in 
Europe, like that of ruling castes every- 
where when holding in subjection a 
population greatly more numerous 
than themselves, is either to gradually 
relax their sway and share the govern- 
ment with the subject races, as the 
Normans in England did,—or, if obsti- 
nately maintaining their class-despot- 
ism, to be violently deposed from the 
supremacy. The increasing develop- 
ment of the Greek and other sections 
of the population of European Turkey 
has of late years made one or other 
of these alternatives imminent; but 
the extensive reforms and liberalisa- 
tion of the government simultaneous- 
ly undertaken by the Ottoman rulers, 
and the remarkable abeyance in which 
they have begun to place the dis- 
tinctive tenets of the Mahommedan 
faith, promised, if unthwarted by 
foreign influences, to keep the various 
races in amity, and admit Christians 
to offices in the state. The history 
of the last fifteen years has shown this 
system of governmental relaxation 

rowing gradually stronger—so that 

rd Palmerston was justified in say- 
ing that'no country in the world could 
show so many reforms accomplished 
in so short a time as Turkey. And 
after the recent exploits of the Otto- 
mans in defeating simultaneously the 
attacks of Russia and of the Greek 
and Montenegrin insurgents, and the 
Turkish predilections even of those 
provinces which were entered by the 
Christian forces of the Czar, it cannot 
be doubted that the Turkish rule was 
on the whole giving satisfaction, and 
that, if unaided-by foreign Powers, 
no insurrection against the supremacy 
of the bold-hearted Osmanlis had the 
slightest. chance of success. It was 
this state of matters which alarmed the 
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ambitious Czar into his present ag- 
gression ; for he felt that now or never 
was the time to interfere, if he did not 
wish to see a Turko-Greek state esta- 
blish itself in such strength as to bid 
defiance to his power. We may add, 
that, whatever be the issue of the pre- 
sent contest, it must tend to a further 
and higher development of the Turk- 
ish character. ‘The contagion of 
Western ideas, disseminated in the 
most imposing of ways by the presence 
of the armies of England and France, 
eannot fail to impress itself on the 
slumbrous but awakening Ottomans, 
and not only expand their stereotyped 
civilisation into a wider and freer form, 
but possibly to strike also from their 
religion the more faulty and obstruc- 
tive of its tenets. 

Such are the elements of the pre- 
sent population of Europe,—a popula- 
tion which, in its western and south- 
ern portions, no longer presents dis- 
* tinct masses of diverse tribes, and 
whose various sections every century 
is drawing into closer contact. The 
progress of commerce and civilisation 
produces not only an interchange of 
products of various climes, and of 
ideas between the various races of 
mankind, but also a ecmmingling of 
blood; and as the most nobly de- 
veloped races are always the great 
wanderers and conquerors, it will be 
seen that the progress of the world 
ever tends to improve the types of 
mankind by infusing the blood of the 
superior races into the veins of the 
inferior. The settlements of the Nor- 
Mans are an instance of this. And a 
still more remarkable, though excep- 
tional, exemplification of the same 
thing may at present be witnessed in 
America—where the Negroes, trans- 
ported from their native clime, have 
already become a mixed race, owing 
to the relation in which all female 
slaves stand to their masters, and the 
consequent frequent crossing of the 
European blood with the blood of 
Africa. In point of fact, there are 
slaves to be found in the southern 
States, who, like “George” in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, are as Caucasian in 
their features and intellect as their 
masters,—a circumstance fraught with 
considerable danger to the White caste 
in.these States, because producing the 
extremest irritation in these nearly 
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full blood “ white slaves,” and at the 
same time providing able and fiery 
leaders for the oppressed Negro race in 
the event of an insurrection and servile 
war. 

But the great variety of counte- 
nanee and temperament in Western 
and Southern Europe is not due mere- 
ly to actual crossings of the commin- 
gling races. Civilisation itself is the 
parent of variety. The progress of 
humanity produces physieal effects 
upon the race, which may be classed 
under two heads, one of these bein 
a general physical improvement, an 
the other increasing variety. Take 
an undeveloped race like the Tartars 
or Negroes, and you will find the 
aspect and mental character of the 


nation nearly homogeneous,—the dif- 


ferences existing amongst its- indivi- 
dual members being comparatively 
trivial. Pass to the Slavonians, and 
you will perceive this uniformly less- 
ened; and when you reach the na- 
tions of Western Europe, you will 
find the transition accomplished, and* 
homogeneity exchanged for variety. 
The explanation of this is obvious. 
Just as all plants of the same species, 
when in embryo, are nearly alike, un- 
developed races of mankind present 
but few signs of spiritual life; and 
therefore their individual members 
greatly resemble one another,—be- 
cause ‘the fewer -the characteristics, 
the less room is there for variety, and 
the more radical and therefore more 
universal must be the characteristics, 
themselves. _ Pebbles, as they lie 
rough upon the sea-shore, may pre- 
sent a great uniformity of appearance ; 
bnt take and polish them, and a hun- 
dred diversities of colour and marking 
forthwith show themselves; even so 
does civilisation and growth develop 
the rich varieties of human nature. 
As these mental varieties spring up with- 
in, they ever seek to develop them- 
selves by corresponding varieties in 
the outer life, placing men now in 
riches, now in poverty, now under the 
sway of the intellect, now of the pas- 
sions, now of good principles, now of 
bad, and moreover leading to an infi- 
nite diversity of external occupation. 
The joint influence of the feelin 

within, and of the corresponding cir- 
cumstances without, in course of time 
comes to affect the physical frame, 
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often in a very marked manner; and, 
indeed, it is well known that even so 
subtle a thing as the predominant 
thoughts and sentiments of an indivi- 
dual are almost always reflected in 
the aspect of his countenance. Na- 
tions, when in a primitive uncultured 
state, differ as widely from those at the 
apex of civilisation, as the monotonous 
countenance and one-phased mind of 
a peasant contrasts with the rich va- 
riety of expression in the face of 
genius, whose nature is quickly re- 
sponsive to every influence, though 
often steadied into a masculine calm. 
Let any one inspect the various classes 
of our metropolitan population, and 
he will pereeive an amount of phy- 
sical, mental, and occupational vari- 
ety such as he will meet with no- 
where else in the world—presenting 
countenances deformed now by this 
form of brutal passion, now by that, 
ranging upwards to the noblest types 
of the human face, the joint product 
of easy circumstances and high men- 
tal and spiritual culture. It is all the 
result of civilisation, which ever tends 
to break up the uniformity of a popu- 
lation, and allows of its members ris- 
jg to the highest heights or sinking 
0 the lowest depths,—thus breaking 
the primitive monotony of life into its 
manifold prismatic hues. 

Not the least remarkable of the 
physical changes thus produced by 
civilisation, is the diversity of com- 
plexion which it gradually affects. It 
appears certain, for example, that the 
races who peopled the northern and 
western parts of Europe, subsequent 
to the dark-skinned tena were 
all of the fair or xanthous style of 
complexion; but this is by no means 
the case with the great mass of people 
who are sup to have descended 
from them. “It seems unquestion- 
able,” says Prichard, “that the com- 
plexion prevalent through the British 
Isles has greatly varied from that of 
all [?] the original tribes who are 
known to have jointly constituted the 
population. We have seen that the 
ancient Celtic tribes were a xanthous 
race ; such, likewise, were the Saxans, 
Danes, and Normans; the Caledo- 
nians also, and the Gael, were fair 
and yellow-haired. Not so the mixed 
descendants of all these blue-eyed 
tribes. The Britons had already de- 
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viated from the colour of the Celts in 
the time of Strabo, who declares that 
the Britons are taller than the Gauls, 
and less yellow-haired, and more in- 
firm and relaxed in their bodies.” The 
Germans have also varied in their 
complexion. The ancient Germans 
are said to have had universally yel- 
low or red hair and blue eyes,—in 
short, a strongly marked xanthous 
constitution. This, says Niebuhr, 
“has now, in most parts of Germany, 
become uncommon. I can assert, 
from my own observation, that the 
Germans are now, in many parts of 
their country, far from a light-haired 
race. I have seen a_ considerable 
number of persons assembled in.a large 
room at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and 
observed that, except one or two 
Englishmen, there was not an indivi- 
dual among them who had not dark 
hair. The Chevalier Bunsen has as- 
sured me that he has often looked in 
vain for the auburn or golden locks 
and the light cerulean eyes of the old 
Germans, and never verified the pic- 
ture given by the ancients of his 
countrymen till he visited Scandina- 
via,—there .he found himself sur- 
rounded by the Germans of Tacitus.” 
In the towns of Germany, especially, 
the people are far from being a red- 
haired, or even a xanthous race; and, 
from the fact that this change has been 
developed chiefly in towns, we may 
infer that it depends in part on habits, 
and the way of living, and on food. 
Towns are. much warmer and drier 
than the country; but even the open 
country is much warmer and drier 
than the forests and morasses with 
which Germany was formerly covered. 
The climate of Germany has, in fact, 
changed since the country was cleared 
of its vast forests; and we must at- 
tribute the altered physical character; 
of the Germans to the altered condi- 
tion under which the present inhabi- 
tants live. 

It was the conquests of Rome that 
first scattered the seeds of civilisation 
in Western Europe. There it has 
grown up into a stately and nearly 
perfect fabric on the shores of the 
Atlantic, gradually losing its perfec- 
tion as it proceeds eastwards, until it 
reaches the semi-barbarism of Russia, 
and the still deeper barbarism of Up- 
per Asia. Our limits hardly allow of 
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our inquiring what influence this civi- 
lisation is calbulated to exert in future 
upon the ethnological condition of the 
Contirient, although it is a question of 
great importance, as foreshadowing 
the chief changes which may be ex- 
pected to result from the state of 
chronic strife upon which Europe has 
now entered. We can only remark 
that the grand action €f progress and 
civilisation is to develop the mind, and 
so convert the units of society from a 
mass of automatons into thinking and 
self-directing agents,—conscious of, 
and able to attain, alike their own 
rights and those of their nation. Hence 
follows the growth of liberty within; 
and, without, the gradual establish- 
ment of union between scattered sec- 
tions of the same race. Supposing, 
then, that the progress of civilisation 
in Europe be unobstructed, we may 
calculate that wherever we now see 
internal despotism, there will be 
liberty,—wherever we see foreign do- 
mination, there will be national free- 
dom,—and that, after a little more 
training in the stern school of suffer- 
ing, the Continental nations, grown 
wiser, will make an-end of the present 
arbitrary and unnatural territorial sys- 
tem of Europe, and arrange them- 
selves in the more natural, grander, 
and permanent communities of race. 

It was doubtless a perception of 
this truth that caused the French 
Emperor recently to declare that 
“the age of conquests is past.” We 
regret to think, however, that the 
statement is somewhat premature,— 
for Europe is still far from that happy 
climax of civilisation which in the 
preceding sentences we have indi- 
cated. Moreover, there are two very 
opposite periods in the life of nations 
when the race-principle reigns su- 
preme, their first and their last ;— 
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just as, in the case of individuals, men 
often adopt in old age, from the dic- 
tates of experience, principles which 
in youth they had acted upon from 
instinct. Now, Europe at this day 
presents both of these phases of na- 
tional life existing simultaneously, 
at its eastern and western extremities ; 
and it seems probable that the deve. 
lopment of the race-principle in its 
early form among the Slavonians, 
will take precedence of its develop- 
ment in maturity among the civilised 
races of the Continent. There is 
every indication that the panslavism 
of Russia will precede the coalescin 
of the Teutonic tribes into a unite 
Germany—or of the Romano-Gallie 
races of France, Spain, and Italy, 
into that trinity of confederate states 
which Lamartine so stoutly predicts. 
Nay, may not this Panslavism of 
Russia, by a short-lived political do- 
mination, be destined to prove the 
very means of exciting the ethnologi- 
cal affinities of the rest of Europe, and 
of thereby raising up an insuperable 
barrier to its own progress, as well as 
involuntarily launching the other na- 
tions on their true line of progress ? 

The fag-end of an article is little 
suitable for the discussion of such 
really momentous topics, and we espe- 
cially regret that we cannot proceed 
to consider the effects which the pro- 
gress of civilisation is likely to exert 
upon Russia itself. Any one, how- 
ever, who is disposed to supply for 
himself the deductions from the above 
principles, will feel that his labour in 
so doing is not without its recompense, 
by establishing the consolatory truth 
that, so far as human eye can dis- 
cern, “a good time coming” is yet 
in store for Europe,—though, alas, 
what turmoil must there be between 
this and then! 
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THE GANGETIC PROVINCES OF BRITISH. INDIA. 


DiscuisE it as we may, conquest to 
the conquered must ever be a bitter 
draught. 

It-is impossible for nations to be 
entirely disinterested. The rewards of 
the victors cannot be reaped with- 
out trenching upon the rights of the 
vanquished. 

Three centuries have gone by since 
Machiavellj. wrote, yet still does the 
Italian mutter his werds, “ Ad ognuno 
puzza questo barbaro dominio ;” and 
all the material benefits which the 
peasantry of Lombardy often admit 
that they enjoy under their present 
masters, cannot abate the aversion of 
the people of that province to the 
Austrian rule. 

There are more points of resem- 
blance than we may like to confess 
between the position of Austria to- 
wards Italy, and that of England to- 
wards India. In both cases, the 
bulk of the conquered, especially the 
agricultural classes, have little to 
complain of, and are on the whole 
passively contented and reconciled to 
a yoke which, as far as they are con- 
cerned, presses, perhaps, but does not 
gall; in both cases, all of a higher 
order, all upon whom ambition can 
have any influence, must feel more or 
less discontented with a condition 
necessarily attended with a diminished 
chance of advancement, and a morti- 
fying stagnation of hope. Both of 
the dominant powers ought to regard 
this frame of mind not as a fault, but 


as a moral malady, and to direct 
their best efforts to the cure of an 
affection naturally resulting from the 
depressed position of sone bosieall by 
conquest under their sway. 

What the sanative measures of 
Austria may have been, and into the 
causes of their failure, we need not 
stop to inquire, but may proceed at 
once to consider in how far we have, 
in this respect, acquitted ourselves of 
our obligations to those over whom 
we also rule mainly by the right of 
conquest and superior strength. 

Not being gifted, like many of our 
contemporaries, with power to take in 
the totality of the gorgeors East at 
one comprehensive glance, we must 
examine our Indian empire in detail, 
and for the present confine our re- 
marks to the Presidency of Bengal, 
which its appendage the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Agra. 

The guides whom we propose to 
follow in the prosecution of our in- 
quiries into the state of these Gan- 
getic provinces, their past and present 
condition, and their future prospects, 
are the authors enumerated at the 
foot of the page, each of whom 
may be regarded as a representative 
of one or other of the schools into 
which those interested in the work of 
Indian administration may now be 
said to be divided. 

The history of our civil administra- 
tion of the Gangetic portion of our 
Eastern territory divides itself into 
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three distinct periods. The first, ex- 
tending from the victories of Clive in 
1757, to the commencement of Lord 
Cornwallis’s system in 1793, may be 
called the heroic and irregular; the 
second, dating from the year last men- 
tioned, and continuing till the acces- 
sion of Lord William Bentinck in 
1829, may be designated the judicial 
and regular; and the third, stretching 
from that time to the present day, the 
anti-judicial and progressive period. 

During the first of these periods, it 
is in vain to deny that gross abuses 
prevailed, and that many acts of op- 
pression were committed by those 
very individuals among our own 
countrymen, whose heroism in the field 
and sagacity in council were the sub- 
jects of admiration to such natives as 
were brought into communication and 
contract with them. 

A degree of intimacy thus subsisted 
between the European rulers and 
natives of higher rank, such as, in 
these days, is only to be found where 
the native has been by education assi- 
milated in some degree to the Eng- 
lishman. 

It is stated by Mr. F. H. Robinson, 
that men who had left India at that 
early period, could not believe those 
who, in after years, told them of the 
social estrangement prevailing in that 
country, and of the reluctance evinced, 
even by Mahommedans, to share a 
repast with a Christian. 

Engaged, as the English of those 
early days were, in a struggle for politi- 
cal existence, their deportment towards 
natives of rank was influenced by the 
often-felt necessity of winning them 
over to their interests; and thus our 
national disposition to be contemptu- 
ously churlish towards those who 
differ from ourselves in language, 
complexion, and manner, was kept for 
a while in abeyance. At that period, 
therefore, we find traces of friendly 
personal feeling subsisting between 
Englishmen and natives, and express- 
ed by the latter, even in the same 
breath with the most earnest protes- 


tations against the mal-administration 
of the country then in our hands, 
Striking instances of these conflicting 
feelings are exhibited in that most 
curious work entitled Syar-ul Moo- 
tekehrin, which may be translated 
into a “Review of Modern Times,” 
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or more literally, “Manners of the 
Moderns.” ‘This history of the events 
attending the downfall of the Moghul 
and the rise of our own power in 
India, was written by a Mohamme- 
dan gentleman, of the name of Mir 
Gholan Hussein, whose descendants, 
if we are not misinformed, continued 
under our rule to hold possessidn of 
certain lands in the province of Behar, 
since lost to them in a manner likely 
to be chronicled among the events of 
the third of the three historic periods 
to which we have alluded. 

If even at this distance of time it 
is painful to read the reproaches be- 
stowed by the author on our internal 
administration, it is still consolatory 
to find one, to whom neither partiality 
nor flattery can be imputed, recording 
his unfeigned admiration of the per- 
sonal conduct of many of our country- 
men in those early days. 

Of Warren Hastings the author 
writes with enthusiasm. He records 
all of that great man’s troubles with 
his council ; and gives, if we remember 
right—for we have not been able to 
find a complete translation of the 
work in London—a circumstantial 
account of the duel with Francis, 
fought, according to English custom, 
with itummunchas (pistols), in a 
bugishea (garden); and then after 
narrating the complete dispersion of 
the factious opposition by which he 
had been thwarted, he breaks out in a 
triumphant tone, with an exclamation 
like the following: “Now did the 
genius of Mr. Hastings, like the sun 
bursting through a cloud, beam forth 
in all its splendour.” In describing an 
action fought in the vicinity of the 
city of Patna, in the year 1760, the 
native author dwells with delight 
upon the conduct of his friend Dr. 
William Fullerton, who, in the midst 
of a retreat in the face of a victorious 
enemy, on an ammunition-cart break- 
ing down, stopped unconcernedly, put 
it in order, and then bravely pursued 
his route, and “it must be acknow- 
ledged,” he adds, “that this nation’s 
presence of mind, firmness of temper, 
and undaunted bravery, are past all 
question.” 

In abatement of these praises, he 
adds the following reflections: “If, to 
so many military qualifications, they 
knew how to join the art of govern- 
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ment, no nation would be preferable to 
them, or prove worthier of command ; 
but such is their little regard to the 
people of these kingdoms, and such 
their apathy and indifference for their 
welfare, that the people under their 
dominion groan everywhere and are re- 
duced to poverty and distress.” 

Though this censure is in so far 
unfair, that all is, in Oriental fashion, 
imputed to the ruling power, without 
allowance for the circumstances of a 
period of troublous transition, it is 
evidently penned in an honest and 
friendly spirit; and evinces no repug- 
nance whatever to the domination of 
the English, provided they would 
acquire some better knowledge of “ the 
art of government.” In another pas- 
sage he recounts how gallantly a 
Hindoo ef high rank, Rajah Shitab 
Roy, co-operated with Captain Knox 
in attacking an immensely superior 
force, and how heartily, on returning 
to Patna, the English captain expressed 
his admiration of his Hindoo ally, ex- 
claiming repeatedly, “This is a real 
Nawab; I never saw such a Nawab in 
my life.” 

Soon afterwards the French officer 
with the force opposed to the English, 
the Chevalier Law, having been de- 
serted by his men, remained by him- 
self on the field of battle, when, be- 
striding one of his guns, “he awaited 
the moment of his death.” His sur- 
render and courteous reception are 
dwelt on with evident delight; and, 
after stating how arude question ad- 
dressed to the Chevalier by a native 
chief was checked and rebuked by the 
English officer, he makes the following 
observation :—*“ This reprimand did 
much honour to the English; and it 
must be acknowledged, to the honour 
of these strangers, that as their con- 
duct in war and in battle is worthy of 
admiration, so, on the other hand, 
nothing is more modest and more be- 
coming than their behaviour to an 
enemy, whether in the heat of action 
or in the pride of success and victory.” 

These extracts, borrowed from the 
notes to the third volume of Mill’s 
History, might be supported by many 
other passages of a similar tendency in 
the native work itself; and all tend to 
prove that the social estrangement 
since prevailing between our country- 
men and the native gentry has not 
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had its origin in the religious scruples 
of the latter, or in any decided aver- 
sion on their part to a closer inter- 
course with the strangers to whom 
Providence has assigned the mastery 
over their land. 

This view is confirmed, in as far as 
the Mahommedans are concerned, by 
what Mrs. Colin Mackenzie tells us of 
the comments of the Afghan chiefs on 


.the reluctance of their co-religionists 


in Hindostan to share a repast with 
their Christian rulers, and the absence 
of any fellowship between the two 
classes is traced by that lady to the 
very cause to which it is in our opi- 
nion also mainly to be ascribed; 
namely, to our peculiar and some- 
what repulsive bearing towards all 
who differ from ourselves in tone of 
thought, in taste, or in manners,— 
With a scrupulous respect for the 
persons and property of those among 
whom we are thrown by the accidents 
of war, or trade, or travel, we too 
often manifest a great disregard for 
the feelings; and as insults rankle in 
the memory long after injuries are 
forgotten, we find that liberal expen- 
diture and strict justice in our dealings 
cannot make us as popular as our 
rivals the French, even in countries 
where we paid for all, and they for 
nothing, that was supplied or taken. 
Now, it is well remarked by Mr. 
Marshman, at p. 63 of his Reply to 
Mr. Cobden, that “everything in and 
about our Eastern Empire is English, 
even to our imperfections;” and 
among them we need not be sur- 
prised to find an undue scorn of all 
that is foreign, heightened by the 
arrogance of conquest and the Anglo- 
Saxon antipathy to a dark com- 
plexion. This last is a more potent 
principle than in our present humour 
of theoretical philanthropy we may 
be disposed to admit ; but it seems to 
be born with us, for it may be seen 
sometimes in English children at an 
age too young for prejudice, or even a 
perception of social distinctions. 

It was said by “the Duke” that 
there is no aristocracy like the aristo- 
cracy of colour; and all experience in 
lands where the races are brought into 
contact, proves the correctness of the 
aphorism. 

During the first thirty years of our 
ascendancy in India, this most for- 
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bidding of our national characteristics 
was kept in check by the exigencies of 
our position ; and the consequence was, 
that, notwithstanding all the corrup- 
tion of the time, we were then indivi- 
dual'y more popular than we have 
ever been since. There was so little 
of what could be called European 
society then to be met with through- 
out the country, that Englishmen were 
drawn into some degree of intimacy 
with natives, in order to escape from 
the painful sense of total isolation and 
solitude. That this intercourse was 
favourable to morality in the highest 
sense of the term, is more than we 
can venture to affirm; each party too 
often acquired more of the faults than 
of the virtues of the other. But still, 
bad as the public and private life of 
Anglo-Indians was at that period, 
and however great the corruption that 
prevailed, these defects in those who 
ruled were perhaps more tolerable to 
the governed than the ill-mannered 
integrity of a succeeding generation. 

The abuses had probably gone on 
increasing, and the palliating cour- 
tesy most likely diminishing, when a 
new era was ushered in by the arrival 
of the first Governor-General of su- 
perior rank, in the person of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. 
Kaye’s pages for a clear descrip- 
tion of the state of the Bengal Presi- 
dency at the commencement of this 
the second of the three periods into 
which we have assumed that its his- 
tory may be distributed. Our space 
will not allow of our entering into the 
controversy about the merits of the 
system then introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis and his coadjutors, but we 
gladly make room for the following 
picture of the state of the peasantry 
in Bengal, sketched as we are assured 
by an eyewitness, in the course of the 
year 1853. 


“What strikes the eye most in any vil- 
lage, or set of villages, ina Bengal district 
is the exuberant fertility of the soil, the 
sluttish plenty surio:nding the Grihas- 

‘ta’s (cultivator’s):.bole, the rich foliage, 
the fruit and timber trees, and the pal- 
pable evidence against anything like pe- 
nury. Did any man ever go through a 
Bengalee village and find himself assail- 
ed by the cry of want or famine? Was he 
ever told that the Ryot and his family 
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did not know where to turn for a meal, 
that they had no shade to shelter them, 
uo tank to bathe in, no ae for 
their active limbs? That villages are 
not neatly laid out like a model village 
in an English county; that things seem 
to go on, year by year, in the same slo- 
venly fashion ; that there are no local 
improvements, and no advances in civi- 
lisation, is all very true. But consider- 
ing the wretched condition of some of 
the Irish peasantry, or even the Scotch, 
and the misery experienced by hun- 
dreds in the purlieus of our great cities 
at home, compared with the condition 
of the Ryots who know neithercold nor 
hunger, it is high time that the outery 
about the extreme unhappiness of the 
Bengal Ryot should cease.”—_P. 194.) 


It is cheering to read in the chapter 
of Mr. Kaye’s work, from which the 
above extract is taken, the proofs that 
the labours of Cornwallis and his able 
coadjutors have not been fruitless, and 
that the peasantry of the part of India 
more immediately under their care, 
are not, as some have asserted, to 
this hour suffering from their blunder- 
ing humanity. 

It would indeed be most mortifying 
to think that regulations, pronounced 
at the time of their promulgation by 
Sir Wm. Jones and the best English 
lawyers in India (though, in the true 
spirit of professional pedantry, they 
would not allow them to be ealled 
laws), to be such as would do credit 
to any legislator of ancient or modern 
times, should really in operation have 
proved productive of little or no good. 

The preambles to some of the first 
of these regulations are worthy of 
notice, even on the score of literary 
merit ; and it is impossible to peruse 
them without feeling that they must 
have proceeded from highly cultivated 
minds, deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the duty on which they 
were engaged. 

It was the recorded opinion of the 
late Mr, Courtenay Smith, of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service (a brother of the 
celebrated Sidney Smith, and, like 
him, a man of great wit and general 
talent, though unfortunately his good 
things were mostly expressed in Per- 
sian or Hindostanee, and are thus 
lost to the European world), that 
succeeding governments have always 
erred as they have departed from the 
principles of the Cornwallis code ; and 
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that it ‘would have been well if they 
had confined their legislation to such 
few modifications of the regulations 
of 1793 as the slowly progressive 
changes of Oriental life might have 
really rendered necessary. 

For very nearly thirty years the 
government of Bengal resisted the 
tempting facility of legislation inci- 
dent to its position of entire and ab- 
solute power, and was content to rule 
upon the principles, and in general 

herence to the forms, prescribed by 
those early enactments. 

The benefits resulting from this 
system’ were to be seen in a yearly 
extending cultivation, a growing re- 
spect for rights of property, and the 
gradual rise in the minds of the people 
of an habitual reference to certain 
known laws, instead of to the caprice 
of -a ruler, for their guidance in the 
more serious affairs of life. 

The counterbalancing evils alleged 
against it were, the monopoly of all 
high offices by the covenanted ser- 
vants of the East India Company; 
the accumulation of suits in the courts 
of civil justice—a result partly of that 
monopoly, and partly of the check 
imposed by our police on all simpler 
and ruder modes of arbitrament: 
and: its tendency, by humouring the 
Asiatic aversion to change, to keep 
things stationary, and discountenance 
that progress without which there 
ought, in the opinion of many of our 
countrymen, to be no content on earth. 
Indeed, the very fact of the natives of 
Bengal being satisfied with such a 
system, would, we apprehend, be ad- 
vanced as a reason for its abolition— 
a contented frame of mind, under their 
circumstances, being held to indicate 
a moral abasement, only to be cor- 
rected by the excitement of a little 
discontent. But, in truth, there was 
nothing in the Cornwallis system to 
preclude the introduction of necessary 
amendments. 

The great reproach attaching to it 
was the insuflivient employment of 
natives, and the exclusive occupation 
by the Civil Service of the higher judi- 
cial posts. Now, we hope to make it 
clear, by a brief explanation, that the 
correction of both of these evils might 
more easily have been effected under 
the Cornwallis system, than under 
that by which it has been superseded. 
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There are, as we have remarked at 
the outset of this article, questions of 
difficult solution inseparable from 
conquest; among which, that of the 
degree of trust to be reposed in the 
conquered is perhaps the greatest. 
Where attachment can hardly be 
presumed to exist, some reserve in 
the allotment of power appears to 
be dictated by prudence ; and to fix the 
amount of influence annexed to an 
office to be filled by one of the subju- 
gated, so as to render its importance 
and respectability compatible with 
the supremacy of the ruling race, is 
far from being so easy as those ima- 
gine who, in their reliance on cer- 
tain general principles of supposed 
universal application, leave national 
feelings and prejudices out of account 
in making up their own little nostrums 
for the improvement of mankind. 
Under the Cornwallis system, there 
was an office which, though then always 
filled by a member of the Civil Service, 
seemed, in the limitation as well as the 
importance of its duties, to be exactly 
suited for natives to hold. When the 
civil file of a district became overload- 
ed with arrears, the government used 
to appoint an officer to be assistant or 
deputy judge. To him the regular 
judge of the district was empowered 
to refer any cases that he thought fit, 
though there his power ceased, as the 
appeal lay direct to the provincial 
court from the award of the deputy. 
The deputy being made merely a 
referee without original jurisdiction, 
was a wise provision for keeping the 
primary judicial power in the hands 
of the officer charged with the preser- 
vation of the peace of the district, 
while importance and weight were 
given to the office of the deputy, by 
making the appeals from his decisions 
lie to the Provincial Court, and not 
to his local superior. A single little 
law of three lines, deciaring natives 
of India to be eligible to the office of 
Deputy Judge, would, by throwing a 
number of respectable situations open 
to their aspirations, have provided 
for their advancement, without an 
disturbance of institutions to whic 
the people of the country have become 
accustomed and reconciled. Again, 
as to the monopoly of higher judicial 
office by members of the Civil Service, 
the Cornwallis system, perhaps, pro. 
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vided a readier means of abating even 
this grievance than will be. found in 
that by which it has been supplanted. 

Nothing can be more extravagant 
than the scheme of sending out bar- 
risters from Westminster Hall, to 
undertake, without any intermediate 
training, the management of districts 
in Bengal and Hindostan. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones himself, unintelligible as 
he was, on his first arrival, to the 
natives of India, would have failed 
if he had undertaken such a task. 
This visionary proposal has happily 
received its coup de grace from Sir 
Edward Ryan, the late Chief Justice 
in Bengal, in his evidence before the 
Commons’ Committee ; but it does not, 
in our opinion, follow that the aid of 
lawyers trained in England is there- 
fore to be altogether discarded in pro- 
viding for the administration of justice 
in India. Although the man fresh from 
England would be sadly bewildered if 
left by himself in a separate district, 
it does not follow that he should not, 
after- some preparatory training, be 
able to co-operate vigorously with 
others. The horse will go well in 
double-harness, or in a team, who 
would upset a gig, and kick it to 
pieces. 

If barristers chose to repair to 
Bengal, and, while there practising at 
the Bar of the Supreme Eourt, would 
study the native language, it appears 
to us that, on their proficiency being 
proved by an examination, they might 
have been advantageously admitted, 
under certain limitations as to nnm- 
ber, into the now abolished Provincial 
Courts. 

Had these experimental provisions 
in favour of natives of India, and 
barristers from England, been found 
to succeed, their eligibility to every 
grade in the judicial branch of the 
service might have been proclaimed, 
and the most plausible of all the com- 
plaints against our system of Indian 
government would thus have been 
removed. But improvement without 
change was not to the taste of those 
by whom the last of our three admi- 
nistrative periods was ushered in; and 
in further confirmation of Mr. Marsh- 
man’s remark, already cited, on the 
parallelism of movement in England 
and in India, it was in the changeful 
‘years 1830 and 1831 that a revolution 
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was effected in our system of internal 
administration, which has since given 
a colour and a bent to our whole 
policy in the East. In the course of 
those two years the magisterial power 
was detached from the office of the 
judge, and annexed to that of the 
collector ; the Provincial Courts were 
abolished, their judicial duties bein 
transferred to the district judges, an 
their ministerial functions of superin- 
tendence and control to commission- 
ers, each with the police and revenue 
of about half a dozen districts under 
his charge. 

Two Sudder, or Courts of ultimate 
resort, were established, one at Cal- 
cutta, the other at Allahabad in up- 
per India; but all real executive power 
centred in the magisteriai revenue 
department, presided over by two 
Boards, located like the Sudder 
Courts, at Calcutta and Allahabad. 

One of the new provisions then in- 
troduced abolished the office of Re- 
gister, or subordinate Judge, held by 
young civilians conjointly with that 
of Assistant to the Magistrate. This 
was a most serious change, for it 
abolished the very situation in which 
young civilians received their judicial 
training, and fitted themselves for the 
better eventual discharge of the higher 
duties of the judicature. 

The Registers used to have the 
trial of civil suits for property, if not 
more than five hundred rupees (£50) 
in value. The abolitionists urged the 
injustice of letting raw youths experi- 
mentalise upon small suits, to the sup- 
posed detriment of poor suitors. There 
was a show of reason in this mode of 
arguing; but those who used it did not 
give due weight to the consideration 
that these youths were to become the 
dispensers of justice to all classes, and 
that it was better for the country to 
suffer a little from their blunders at 
the outset, than to have them at last 
advanced to the highest posts on the 
judgment-seat without any judicial 
training whatsoever. But, in fact, the 
whole argument was based upon a 
mere assumption. The young Re- 

isters certainly committed occasional 
lunders, as old Justices and Alder- 
men, if we-are to believe the daily 
papers, constantly commit them in 
England; but, on the whole, their 
courts were generally popular and in 
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good repute among the natives. The 
young civilian had often a pride in his 
own little court of record, liked to 
know that it was well thought of, and 
was sometimes pleased to find parties 
shaping their plaints so as to bring 
them within the limits of his cogni- 
sance. 

They thus often acquired a_per- 
sonal regard for the people, whom it 
was their pride, as well as their duty, 
to protect—a feeling which has since, 
we fear, been too much weakened. 
The young civilians of the present day, 
though excellent men of business, and 
accomplished linguists, have seldom 
any individual feeling for the natives, 
whom they regard in a light for which 
no word occurs to us so happily ex- 
pressive as the French term, “les 
administrés.” Thus it happened that 
the abolition of Registerships proved 
almost the death-blow to the Corn- 
Wallis system, and shook, not merel 
the framework, but the very princi- 
ples of judicial administration through- 
out the country. It was followed up 
by a series of measures, all calculated 
to lower the judicial department of the 
service, and to prove to the natives 
that the protection. of the law, pro- 
mised in the still unrepealed regula- 
tions, was thenceforward to prove 
illusory, wherever it was required to 
shield them from the encroachments 
of any new scheme or theory finding 
favour for the moment with an exe- 
cutive government ruling avowedly 
upon principles of expediency, and 
seeking every occasion to shake off 
the trammels imposed upon its freedom 
of action by the cautious provisions of 
the Cornwallis code. 

The people soon found in their 
rulers under the new system a scrupu- 
lous discharge of all positive duties, 
combined with a diminished considera- 
tion for native prejudices, a neglect of 
many punctilios of etiquette, and a 
stern hostility to every exceptional 
privilege exempting an individual in 
any degree from the operation of the 
rules of general administration. This 
last- mentioned tendency showed it- 
self particularly in the case of the 
rent-free tenures, which had for some 
ten years previously been undergoing 
revision. 

These landed tenures were held 
under grants from former rulers, ex- 
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empting the grantee and his heirs 
from all payment on the score of re- 
venue, though sometimes, as in our 
own feudal tenures, imposing upon 
him obligations of suit and servicé in 
some form or other. 

When the framers of the Corn- 
wallis code, in 1793, determined on 
recognising the validity of every such 
tenure as was held under an authentic 
and sufficient grant, a provision was 
at the same time made for their 
being carefully recorded and regis- 
tered. 

This duty of registration was, how- 
ever, either totally neglected or very 
imperfectly performed, and the con- 
sequence was, that by collusive ex- 
tensions of their limits, and other 
means, such as it would be tedious to 
explain, the rent-free tenures were 
gradually eating into the rent-paying 
lands forming the main source of the 
revenues of the state. Careful revi- 
sion, therefore, became necessary, and 
was in fact commenced so far back as 
the year 1819. The inquiry was in- 
trusted to the officers of the revenue 
department; but for some time per- 
mission was left to those discontented 
with their award, to bring the ques- 
tion at issue between them and the 
Government before the regular courts 
of justice for final decision. This pro- 
cess proving too tardy, in about ten 
years afterwards a sort of exchequer 
court, called a Special Commissior, 
was erected for the trial of appeals 
from the decisions of the revenue 
authorities on the validity of rent-free 
grants. This commission was filled 
by officers of the judicial branch of the 
service, and their proceedings, carried 
on in strict copformity with the prac- 
tice of the courts of civil justice, gave 
no offence, and created no alarm, not- 
withstanding that extensive tracts 
were brought by their decisions under 
the liability of paying revenue to the 
state. But not long after the country 
had entered into the third period of 
its administration, the revenue autho- 
rities got impatient of all restraint, 
and sought to break through the im- 
pediments of judicial procedure and 
rules. The primary proceedings, be 
ing intrusted to young deputy collec- 
tors, were carried on with a rapidity 
which rendered due _ investigation 
utterly impossible, and all real in- 
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quiry must have been deemed super- 
fluous by juniors, who saw their supe- 
riors gravely pronounce, even in official 
documents, that the very existence of 
a rent-free tenure was an abuse, and 
ought to be abated. 

We have said that the forgeries 
practised by some, and the extension 
of their privileges by others of the 
holders, rendered strict investigation of 
rent-free tenures an immediate neces- 
sity and a duty. Still, it was to be 
borne in mind, that our faith was 
pledged to the recognition of all gen- 
uine grants, and that, in the larger of 
these tenures, the fallen nobility and 
gentry of the land found their solace 
or the loss of power, place, station, 
hope of advancement, and all that 
gives a zest to the life of the upper 
classes in every part of the globe; 
while the smaller tenures of the kind 
constituted, in many instances, the 
sole support of well-descended but 
indigent families. There was some- 
thing to move the compassion even 
of a universal philanthropist, in the 
thought of the humble individuals of 
both sexes to whom a sweeping re- 
sumption of all such tenures was in 
fact the extinction of almost every 
earthly hope. The Indian govern- 
ment itself, though at that period 
described by Mr. F. H. Robinson 
(p. 12) as “a despotism administered 
upon radical principles,” became 
startled at the havoe which the zeal 
of its subordinates was committing 
among this class of sufferers, and in- 
terfered to mitigate the severity of 
their proceedings. Many of the “soft- 
hearted” seniors of the Civil Service 
rejoiced at a resolution which relieved 
them from an odious and painful duty. 
But. thus reasops a Strong-minded 
junior on what he regards as a feeble 
concession : 


“Unfortunately the long delay in mak- 
ing the investigations had established in 
their seats the fraudulent appropriators 
of the revenue: and when it came to be 
taken from them, the measure caused 
great change and apparent hardship to 
individuals incomfortable circumstances; 
hence arose a great cry of hardship and 
injustice. We were still most apt to view 
with sympathy the misfortunes of the 
higher classes; many soft-hearte: officers 
of Government exclaimed against the 
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sudden deprivation; and some of the 
seditious Europeans, who find their pro- 
fit in professional attacks onGovernment, 
raised the cry much louder. But the 
worst of the storm had expended itself; 
a little firmness, a little voluntary bene- 
ficence to individual cases, and it would 
have ceased; and the temporary incon- 
venience to fraudulent individuals would 
have resulted in great permanent addi- 
tion to the means of the state; but the 
Bengal Government is pusillanimous. 
Since Warren Hastings was persecuted 
in doing his duty, and Lord Cornwallis 
praised for sacrificing the interests of 
Government, and of the body of the peo- 
ple, it has always erred on the side of 
abandoning its rights to any sufficiently 
strong interested cry. It wavered about 
these resumptions. It let off first one 
kind of holding, then another, then all 
holdings under one hundred beegas 
(about seventy acres), whether one man 
possessed several such or not: life-tenures 
were granted where no right existed. 
Finally, al/ resumed lands were settled 
at half rates in pe were and the 
Board of Revenue intimated that they 
‘would be happy to see all operations 
discontinued.’ The result therefore is, 
that the Government have incurred all 
the odium and abuse of the measure, 
have given the cry more colour by so 
much yielding, and in the end have got 
not half so much révenue as they ought 
to have had. There has been an addi- 
tion of about £300,000 to the annual 
revenue, at an expense of £800,000.” * 


According to Mr. Campbells caleu- 
lation, a stricter enforcement of the 
resumption laws might have doubled 
the above sum; but as only the 
smaller tenures were let off, it is 
scarcely possible that more than half 
as much again as was actually realised 
could have been wrung out of the 
remnants to which the Government 
so timidly, as he asserts, aban- 
doned its rights. An addition, there- 
fore, of about £450,000 to our an- 
nual income would have been all 
that we should have gained by a 
measure violating the most solemn 
pledge given to the people that every 
VALID grant should be respected, re- 
ducing many families to ruin, and 
shaking the general confidence in our 
honesty and good faith. Though the 
passage cited is open to many vbjec- 
tions on the scure of arbitrary assump- 
tion and false reasoning, it is to its 





* Modern India and its Government, by G. Camesr.t, Esq, ; pp. 316, 317. 
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hardness of tone that we would chiefly 
draw our readers’ attention, as strong- 
ly confirmatory of the following re- 
mark, taken from Mr. F. H. Robinson’s 
pamphlet :— 

“T have said enough, I think, to de- 
monstrate that the disaffection which 
exists is traceable to the despotic cha- 
racter our administration has of late 
years assumed, simultaneously with its 
sedulous diffusion of liberal doctrines; 
to the unhappy dislike of natives, as 
natives, which has crept in among the 
servants of Government; to the many 
acts of abuse, oppression, and arbitrary 
misgovernment, arising#*as much from 
misguided zeal as from evil intention, 
which, on the part of the administra- 
tive officers, harass and vex the peo- 
ple.”—(P. 31.) 

We have already recorded our assent 
to Mr. Mar-hman’s remark on the tho- 
roughly English character of our In- 
dian empire and its administration ; 
but we have, moreover, to observe, 
that, in the application of new prin- 
ciples even of European growth, India 
often outstrips the mother country. 
That which in England is still theory 
has in India become practice. There 
are not wanting in England people to 
maintain that all grants of olden times 
ought to’ be forfeited, and their pro- 
ceeds applied to the purposes of gene- 
ral government. If these people had 
their way, they would certainly re- 
sume the lands of the deans and chap- 
ters, probably those of the schools and 
colleges, and possibly such also as 
are devoted to the support of alms- 
houses, and other charitable institu- 
tions scattered over the face of the 
country. These speculations in Eng- 
land evaporate in pamphlets, and can- 
not for a long time assume any more 
positive form than that of a speech in 
the House of Commons. But the 
following passage in Mr. F. H. Robin- 
son’s pamphlet shows us how differ- 
ently such matters are ordered in In- 
dia :—» " 

“The Government have systemati- 
cally resumed, of late years, all religious 
endowments; an extensive inquiry has 
been gving on into all endowments, 
grauts, and pensions; and in almost 
every one in which the continuance of 
religious endowments has been recom- 
mended by subordinate revenue autho- 
rities, backed by the Board of Revenue, 
the fiat of confiscation has been issued 
by the Government.”—{P. 17.) 
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Again, there are many in England 
who wotild gladly reduce the landed 
possessions of great proprietors, like 
the Duke of Buccleuch and others, to 
more moderate dimensions; but they 
hardly venture to put forth specula- 
tions upon a measure which, in India, 
has been carried into positive and ex- 
tensive execution. 

The fourth chapter- of Mr. Kaye’s 
work contains a clear and admirable 
account of the recent settlement of the 
provinces of the Upper Ganges, in tne 
course of which the reader will meet 
with the following passage :— : 

“There was a class of large landed 
proprietors, known as Talookedars, the 
territorial aristocracy of the country. 
The settlement officers seem to have 
treated these men as usurpers and mo- 
nopolists, and to have sought every op- 
portunity of reducing vheir tenures. It 
was not denied that such reduction 
was, on the whole, desirable, inasmuch 
as these large tenures interfered with 
the rights of the village proprietors, 
But the reduction was af} post aera in 
too precipitate and arbitrary a manner; 
and the Court of Directors acknow- 
ledged that it had caused great practi- 
cal embarrassment to Government, 
against whom numerous suits were in- 
stituted in the civil courts by the ousted 
talookdars, and many decided in their 
favour.”—(P. 265.) 

The redress afforded by these deci- 
sions of the civil courts has not, we 
fear, been sufficient to avert the ruin 
of such members of the “ territorial 
aristocracy” as had the hardihood to 
withhold their adhesion to a scheme 
for. their own extinction. The prin- 
ciple of that scheme was to grant, in 
the form of a per-centage on the reve- 
nue realised from the village commu- 
nities of what had been his domain, a 
pension to the talookdar who was 
willing, for such a consideration, to 
give up al) the other advantages of 
his hereditary position. Many of 
these men, or their immediate prede- 
cessors, had rendered us great service 
in the war by which we acquired the 
country ; but they stood in the way 
of a favourite scheme, and before its 
irresistible advance they were com- 
pelled to retire The provision made 
for their future wants may have been 
a liberal one; but how weuld the 
Duke of Buccleuch or the Marquess of 
Westminster like to be thus pensioned 
off? 
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The truth had better be frankly 
avowed ; the object aimed at is, to get 
rid of the old territorial aristocracy 
altogether,—indeed, it is so stated by 
Mr. Campbell in the following sen- 
tences :=— 

“Tt is, I think, a remarkable distine- 
tion between the manners of the natives 
and ours, and one which much affects 
our dealings with them, that there 
does not exist that difference of tone 
between the higher and lower classes— 
the distinction, in fact, of a gentleman. 
The lower classes are to the full as 
good and intelligent as with us; indeed, 
they are much more versed in the 
affairs of life, plead their causes better, 
make more intelligent witnesses, and 
have many virtues. 

“But these good qualities are not in 
the same proportion in the higher clas- 
ses; they cannot bear prosperity; it 
causes them to degenerate, especially if 
they are born to greatness. The only 
efficient men of rank (with, of course, 
a few exceptions) are those who have 
risen to greatness. The lowest of the 
people, if fate raise him to be an empe- 
ror, makes himéelf quite at home in his 
new situation, and shows an aptitude 
of manner and conduct unknown to 
Europeans similarly situated; but his 
son is altogether degenerate. Hence 
the impossibility of adapting to any- 
thing useful most of the higher classes 
found by us, and for all fresh require- 
ments it is necessary to create a fresh 
class. From the acuteness and aptness 
to learn of the inferior classes, this can 
be done as is done in other countries.” 
—(Pp. 63, 64.) 

We fully subscribe to all that is 
here. said in commendation of the 
lower classes of our Indian subjects, 
but we demur to the author’s very 
disparaging estimate of. the capacity 
of the higher orders. Doubtless there 
are, or rather were, many dull men of 
rank on the banks of the Ganges; but 
are there none on those of the Thames ? 
—no squires of cramped and confused 
notions, no fortunate inheritors of 
wealth content to wallow through 
life in utter disregard of the duties 
attaching to property, while fiercely 
jealous of its rights? It would be a 
sad day for our own landed aristocracy 
if Mr. Campbell were to obtain sway 
in England, and try to rule that coun- 
try upon the principles of which he ap- 
proves in the East. But if he could, 
would our peasantry be permanently 
bettered by a change tending towards 
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a destruction of all the gradations of 
society? If the reply to this query 
should be in the affirmative, we may 
contemplate with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion the progress of a system the de- 
scription and defence of which is the 
main object of Mr. Campbell’s work ; 
but if we feel any hesitation as'to the 
future effects of such a change in 
England, then, human nature being 
much the same in every clime, we 
ought to have some misgivings as to 
its eventual results in the East. We 
say eventual, because the immediate 
fruits of the measures described by 
Mr. Campbell have, we are assured 
by him, and have heard from other 
quarters, been satisfactory and cheer- 
ing. But is it probable that a whole 
nation should rest satisfied for ever in 
this state of flat and tame sufficieney ? 
and ean we wonder to find alongside 
of Mr. Campbell’s picture of what 
ought to be the feelings towards the 
English of the present day on the 
banks of the Ganges, Mr. F. H. 
Robinson’s gloomy account of what, 
in his opinion, those feelings really 
are? Having been compelled, as a 
member of the Board of Revenue, to 
make a communication to an old 
retired officer of Gardiner’s Irregular 
Horse, and to a Mussulman of rank, 
calculated to hurt the feelings of both, 
Mr. Robinson thus. describes what 
followed :— 


“T shall never forget the look of mor- 
tification, anger, and at first of incredu- 
lity, with which this announcement 
was received by both, nor the bitter 
irony with which the old Russuldar re- 
marked, that no doubt the wisdom of 
the new-gentlemen (Sahiblogue, so they 
designate the English) had shown them 
the folly and ignorance of the gentle- 
men of the old time, on whom it had 
pleased God, nevertheless, to bestow 
the government of India.”—{P. 17.) 


Mr. Robinson goes too far when 
he taxes the rulers of the present 
day with dislike to the natives gene- 
rally; but it is evident, from Mr. 
Campbell’s own admission, that there 
is a strong prepossession in the minds 
of the young men of his school against 
all natives with any pretensions to 
rank. This feeling extending to those 
beyond the limits of our own domin- 
ions, has stamped on our foreign policy 
the character of our internal adminis- 
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tration, and found its full development 
in the late Afghan war. Thirty or 
forty years ago, when natives, if ex- 
cluded from office, were more often 
admitted to familiar intercourse with 
their European rulers, a mere regard 
for our own character in the eyes of 
our subjects would have withheld us 
from making an unprovoked attack 
upon an unoffending neighbour, and 
thus incurring a certain loss of repu- 
tation for a very uncertain amount of 
gain. This view of the case does not 
of course even occur to Mr. Campbell 
as one likely to be taken by any rea- 
sonable being, and he sums up his 
account of the Afghan war with the 
following remarks, suggestive to our 
minds of little beyond a most earnest 
hope that the future advancement, 
doubtless in store for one of his abili- 
ties, may lead him far away from 
meddling with matters either political 
or military :— 

“Such it was—a grievous militar 
catastrophe and misfortune to us, bot. 
then and in our subsequent relations 
with the country; but in no way attri- 
butable to our policy, from which no 
su¢h result necessarily or probably flow- 
ed. To the policy is due the expense, 
but not the disaster.”"—(P. 136 ) 

Mr. Campbell has evidently not 
made very minute inquiry into the 
facts of the 4var, or he would never 
have hazarded the assertion contained 
in the following passage, that Sir 
George Pollock literally paid his way 
through the Khyber Pass :— 

“Through the Western mountains on- 
ly has India been invaded ; for beyond 
them are all the great nations of Central 
India, and they are penetrable to ene- 
mies through one or two difficult passes. 
But these passes are so narrow, difficult, 
and easily defended, that it is believed 
that no army, from Alexander’s down 
to General Pollock’s, has ever passed 
without bribing the mountain tribes. In 
the face of regular troops and an orga- 
nised defence, all the armies in the world 
could not force an entrance; but in the 
absence of such a defence, experience 
proves that the local tribes are always 
accessible to moderate bribes.” —(P. 27.) 


The absolute impracticability of any 
mountain barrier is, we believe, dis- 
puted; but, without offering any 
opinion on that point, we are happy 
to have it in our power to correct the 
mistake into which the author has 
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fallen, in supposing that it was by 
bribing that Sir George Pollock carried 
his army through the Khyber Pass. 
It is true that, in the anxious time 
at our army’s movement from 

eshawar, negotiations had been 
entered into with the local tribes ; but 
we have the most unquestionable 
authority for asserting that, before 
the march towards Cabool began, the 
sum advanced to their chiefs, being 
20,000 rupees or £2,000, was de- 
manded back from them by the poli- 
tical agent on the frontier, and actually 
repaid; so that the mountaineers 
had not only the clearest warning 
of the British general’s intention, but 
the strongest possible inducement to 
oppose him, as they did to the utmost 
of their power. 

But our chief motive for alluding to 
the Afghan war is, that we may show 
how the spirit of the two schools, under 
which, according to our theory, those 
engaged in the work of Indian govern- 
ment may now be classed, showed it- 
self even in the direction of our armies 
in the field. Sir George Pollock was 
there the representative of what would 
be called by us the considerate and 
moderate, by Mr. Campbell the soft- 
hearted _and over-cautious school; 
while Sir William Nott was at the 
head of that which, going straight to 
its object, tramples under foot, without 
compunction, every_consideration that 
might hamper its ffeedom of move- 
ment. We select but a few instances 
in proof of our position, choosing such 
as, from their notoriety, can be cited 
without injury or offence. 

As the two avenging armies, the 
one from Candahar on the south, the 
other from Peshawar on the east, drew 
nigh to Cabool, a powerful party, con- 
sisting chiefly of the Kuzzilbashes or 
Persians, who had never taken part 
against us, prayed earnestly that the 
citadel, the Bala Hissar, might be 
spared to serve as a place of refuge 
to themselves amid the troubles likely 
to ensue on our again evacuating the 
country. 

This prayer General Nott would 
have rejected, and in so doing would 
have gained the applause of every 
member of that school by which con- 
cession to the feelings of natives in 
opposition to the requirements of ex- 
pediency, or the sternest justice, is 
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regarded as a proof of weakness. With 
this prayer General Pollock complied ; 
and to his doing so may the safety 
of the ladies and other prisoners, in 
whose fate the whole civilised world 
took so deep an interest, be ascribed ; 
for it was through the co-operation of 
those thus conciliated that the Afghan 
chief, charged with the custody of the 
captives, was won over to assist in 
their escape. General Nott was for- 
tunately the inferior in rank; for had 
he commanded in chief, we have his 
own words for the fact, that he would 
have destroyed the Bala Hissar and 
the City of Cabool, and marched on 
with the least possible delay to Jella- 
abad, of course leaving the poor cap- 
tives to their fate; or, in words which, 
from the manner of their insertion in 
the pages of the historian, it is to be 
feared he must have used, “throwing 
them overboard.”—(Kave’s History of 
the Afghan War, vol. i. pp. 617, 631.) 

Incomplete indeed, to use Mr. Kaye’s 
words, would any victory have been, 
if these brave men and tender women, 
who had so well endured a long and 
fearful captivity, had been left behind ; 
and it is well to reflect that we were 
saved from this reproach by the 
ascendancy of the milder principles of 
rule in the mind of the officer upon 
whom the chief command at this 
moment, we may almost say providen- 
tially, devolved. 

any more instances are recorded, 
in the chapter just quoted, of the in- 
fluence of a contrary spirit on the 
closing events of the Afghan war; 
but we must pass on to what happen- 
ed in Scinde, where the anti-judicial 
principle may be said to have reached 
its climax. 

The following is Mr. Campbell’s 
short and flippant account of that 
transaction, reminding us in one pas- 
sage of a letter from the Empress 
Catherine to one of her French cor- 
respondents, wherein she congratulated 
herself “qu'il n’y a pas @honneur 4 
garder avec les Turcs” :— 

“But though we withdrew from Ca- 
bool, our military experiences were not 
yet over. On invading Afghanistan by 
- the Bolan Pass, Scinde became a base of 
our operations, and troops were there 
cantoned. When our misfortunes -oc- 
curred, it was supposed that the Beloch 
chiefs would have liked to have turned 
against us, but dared not—did not. 
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“Major-General Sir C. Napier then 
commanded a division in Bombay; he 
was a good soldier, of a keen, energetic 
temperament, but| somewhat quarrel- 
some disposition ; had at one proud pe- 
riod of his life been in temporary charge 
of a petty island in the Mediterranean, 
but was, I believe, deposed by ‘his supe- 
rior—most unwisely, as he considered ; 
and he had ever since added to his mi- 
litary ardour a still greater thirst for 
civil power—as it often happens that we 
prefer to the talents which nature has . 
given us those which’she has denied.us. 
He was appointed to the command in 
Scinde ; and Lord Ellenborough, an ad- 
mirer of heroes, subsequently invested 
him with political powers. He soon 
qu.irrelled with the chiefs, and came to 
blows with them. Their followers were 
brave, but undisciplined, and they had 
no efficient artillery. An active soldier 
was opposed to them; he easily over- 
came them, declared the territory an- 
nexed, and was made Governor of 
Scinde. 

Now, the Beloch chiefs had no other 
right to the territory than the sword ; 
and we, having the better sword, were per- 
fectly justified in taking it from them if 
we chose, without reference to the parti- 
cular quarrel between Sir Charles and 
the chiefs, the merits of which have been 
so keenly disputed, and on which I need 
not enter. Bnt the question was one of 
expediency ; and this premature occupa- 
tion of Scinde was not sownuch a crime 
as a blunder,—for this very simple rea- 
son, thatScinde did not pay, but, on the 
contrary, was a very heavy burden, by 
which the Indian Government has 
been several millions sterling out of 
pocket. 

“The Ameers had amassed, in their 
own way, considerable property and 
treasure, which the general obtained for 
the army. He was thus rewarded b 
an unprecedented prize-money,and wit 
the government of Scinde, while Bengal 
paid the costs of the government he had 
gained. Scinde was so great a loss, for 
this reason—that it was not, like other 
acquisitions, in the midst of, or contigu- 
ous to, our territories, but was at that 
time altogether detached ard separated 
by the sea, the desert, and the indepen- 
dent Punjab ; while on the fourth side it 
was exposed to the predatory Beloches 
of the neighbouring hills. Conse- 
quently, every soldier employed there 
was cut off from India, and was an 
expense solely due to Scinde; and 
while a great many soldiers were re- 
quired to keep it, it produced a very 
small revenue to pay them. It is, 
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in truth, very like Egypt—that is, it is 
the fertile valley of a river running 
through a barren country, where no rain 
falls. But there is this difference—first, 
that while no broader, it is not so Jong, 
nor has the fine delta which constitutes 
the most valuable portion of Egypt; 
second, that while Egypt is free from ex- 
ternal predatory invasion, Scinde is ex- 
ceedingly exposed to it; and, thirdly, 
- that while Egypt has a European mar- 
ket for its grain, Scinde has not. Alto- 
gether, the conquest was, at the time, 
as concerns India, much as if we had 
taken the valley of the Euphrates. 
“Half a dozen years later, when we 
advanced over the plain of the Indus, 
and annexed the Punjab, we must have 
arranged to control Scinde too, directly 
or indirectly, as might be done cheapest ; 
but during those intermediate years it 
was a gratuitous loss, and the chief cause 
of the late derangement of our Indian 
finances.”—(Pp. 137-189.) 


- The better sword gives the better 
title! When such is the doctrine 
maintained, even by a man of the 
pen, we cannot wonder at its finding 
a ready expositor in the man of the 
sword. : 

But, in truth, Mr. Campbell’s sword 
plea, having the merit of honesty and 
openness, is by far the best that has 
been advanced; and yet, as he shows, 
it is only available in support of the 
right, and not of the policy, of the 
measure. After-events, he observes, 
alluding to the conquest of the Pun- 
jab, have given a value to Scinde, 
which in itself it did not possess; but 
he has omitted to remark that the one 
event very probably grew out of the 
other. The Sikhs, who not only had 
refrained, like the Ameers, from mo- 
lesting, but had even assisted us in 
our recent difficulties, had some rea- 
son for apprehending that, in due time, 
the policy pursued in Scinde would be 
extended to their own more inviting 
country; while as if to remove an 
obstacle to an apparently desired mis- 
understanding, Sir George Clerk was 
promoted to the nominally higher 
post of lieutenant-governor of Agra, 
and an officer, his very opposite in 
every quality excepting earnest zeal 
and undaunted courage, was appointed 
to be his political successor at Lahore. 

Though he is little disposed to state 
any case too favourably for the party 
opposed to us, this peculiarity in our 
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relations with the Sikhs, immediately 


“before their invasion of our territory, 


is frankly admitted by Mr. Campbell. 
After mentioning various military 
movements calculated to give them 
alarm, he describes a political diffi- 
culty as to certain lands belonging to 
the Sikh state, lying on our side of 
the Sutledge, which he says had been 
so managed by two successive poli- 
tical agents, Sir Claude Wade and 
Sir George Clerk, that through their 
personal influence “it had so hap- 
pened that our wishes were generally 
attended to.” He thus concludes :— 


“Sir George Clerk having been pro- 
moted, new men were put in charge of 
our frontier relations, and seem to have 
assumed as a right what had heretofore 
been yielded to a good understanding. 
In 1845 Major Broadfoot was political 
agent. He was a man of great talent 
and immense energy, but of a rather 
overbearing habit. In difficult and deli- 
cate times he certainly did not conciliate 
the Sikhs. . . . Altogether, I believe the 
fact to be, that had Sir George Clerk re- 
mained in charge of our political rela- 
tions, the Sikhs would not have attacked 
us at the time they did; it might have 
been delayed: but still it was well that 
they came when they did.”—(Pp. 142, 
143.) 

The annexation of the Punjab fol- 
lowed hard on the conquest of Seinde, 
and both events may be regarded as 
sequels to the Afghan expedition, and 
this again as but a fuller development 
of the anti-judicial school, which, since 
the downfall of the Cornwallis system, 
has held almost undisputed sway on 
the banks of the Ganges. 

When a government essentially des- 
potic, like that of British India, spon- 
taneously engages to adhere to the 
rules of judicial procedure in dealing 
with its own subjects, a pledge is 
thereby given to neighbouring states 
that towards them also its conduct 
will be regulated on principles of jus- 
tive and mederation. 

We admit that the ruling power 
may thus sometimes create obstruc- 
tions to its own progress along the 
path of improvement; but it seems 
probable that such self-imposed re- 
straints should more frequently ope- 
rate (to borrow a term from the rail- 
way) as “breaks” to save it from 
precipitately rushing into acts of rash- 
ness or injustice. 
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History confirms these conclusions, 
and shows the practical result to have 
been precisely what a priori reasoning 
would have led us to expect. 

Five great wars were waged in 
India during the second or Judicial 
period of its administration—that is, 
from 1793 to 1830. 'These were—the 
Mysore war in 1799, the Mahratta 
war in 1803, the Nepaul war in 1814, 
the Pindaree war in 1817, and the 
Burmese war in 1825. There is not 
one of these against which even a 
plausible charge of injustice can be 
maintained by our bitterest foreign 
foes, or most quick-sighted censorious 
countrymen. 

The acuteness of Mr. Cobden him- 
self would be at fault if he were to 
try to make out a case against the 
authors of any one of these wars, to 
satisfy a single sensible man beyond 
the circle of the “Peace Society.” 

But how is it with the wars which 
have occurred since, wandering from 
judicial ways, the rulers of Gangetic 
India have pursued whatever course 
for a moment found favour in their 
own eyes, with little or no reference 
to the feelings of their subjects, and 
with hardly a show of deference to 
the laws enacted by their prede- 
cessors ? 

The Afghan war of 1838, the Seinde 
affair of 1843, the Gwalior campaign 
of 1844, have each in their turn, espe- 
cially the two first-named, been made 
the subject of comments neither cap- 
tious nor fastidious, but resting on 
indisputable evidence, and supported 
by reasoning such as pre-formed pre- 
judice alone can resist. The two wars 
in the Punjab come under the cate- 
Rory of the just and necessary; and 

ord Hardinge’s generous use of the 
privileges of victory, at the close of 
the first of these hard fought conflicts, 
did much to re-establish our character 
for justice and moderation. But still 
these wars are, we fear, coupled in the 
minds of the people of India with 
those out of which they sprang, and 
share in the reproach attaching, in 
their estimation, to the invasion of 
Afghanistan and the conquest of 
Scinde. 

We have now reached a point 
where we may stop to consider the 
several merits of the works on our 
list at the head of this article. Mr. 
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F. H. Robinson’s pamphlet is written 
in a frank conversational style, indi- 
cative of his earnest sincerity and his 
real sympathy with the people of the 
Upper Ganges, among whom his offi- 
cial life has been spent. We could 
wish occasionally that his language 
was a little more measured, for there 
are passages to startle some of his 
readers, and so to impair the general 
effect of his otherwise interesting 
pamphlet. 

Of the style, as well as the matter, 
of Mr. Campbell’s more elaborate 
work, hardness is the chief character- 
istic. Indeed, he seems to discard 
all ornament from the one, and all 
sentiment from the other, and to aim 
at nothing beyond correctness as to 
his facts, and positiveness as to his 
deductions. In this he fully succeeds. 
His volume is a repertory of useful 
facts, and his conclusions can never 
be misapprehended. Some of Mr. 
Campbell’s descriptions also are 
amusing; and we insert, as a speci- 
men of his lighter style, the followin 
sketch of the day of a magistrate an 
collector in Upper India, that fune- 
tionary whose labours are so little 
known to any but those of his own 
se. vice, or the people among whom 
he lives. After enumerating many 
out-of-door duties despatched in the 
cour-e of an early morning’s ride, the 
description thus proceeds :— 


“ At breakfast comes the post and the 
packet of official letters. ‘Tae commis- 
sioner demands explanation on this mat- 
ter, and transmits a paper of instructions 
on that; the judge calls for cases which 
have been appealed; the secretary to 
Government wants some statistical infor- 
mation; the inspector of prisons fears 
that the prisoners are growing too fat ; 
the commander of the 105th regiment 
begs to state that his regiment will halt 
at certain places at certain days, and 
that he requires a certain quantity of 
flour, grain, hay, and eggs; Mr Snooks, 
the indigo-planter, who is in a state of 
chronic warfare with his next neighbour, 
has submitted his grievances in six folio 
sheets, indifferent English, and a bold 
hand, and demands instant redress, fail- 
ing which he threatens the magistrate 
with Government, the supreme court, an 
aspersion of his character as a gentleman, 
a Parliamentary impeachment,a letter to 
the newspapers, and several other things 
besides. After breakfast he despatches 
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his public letters, writes reports, ex- 
amines returns, d&e. 

“ During this time he has probably a 
succession of demi-officials from the 
neighbouring cantonments. There is a 
great complaint that the villagers have, 
utterly without provocation, broken the 
heads of the cavalry grass-cutters, and 
the grass-cutters are sent to be looked 
at. He goes out to look at them, but no 
sooner appears than a shout announces 
that the villagers are waiting in a body, 
with a slightly different version of the 
story, to demand justice against the 
grass-cutters, who have invaded their 
grass-preserves, despoiled their villages, 
and were with difficulty prevented from 
murdering the inhabitants, So the case 
is sent to the joint magistrate. But there 
are more notes; some want camels, some 
carts, and all apply to the magistrate ; 
then there may be natives of rank and 
condition, who come to pay a serious 
formal kind of visit, and generally want 
something, or a chatty native official 
who has plenty to say for himself. 

“ All this despatched, he orders his 
carriage or umbrella, and goes to cut- 
cherry—his regular court. Here he finds 
a sufficiency of business; there are po- 
lice, and revenue, and miscellaneous 
cases of all sorts, appeals from the or- 
ders of his subordinates, charges of cor- 
ruption or misconduct against native of- 
ficials. All petitions@rom all persons are 
received daily in a box, read, and orders 
duly passed. Those setting forth good 
grounds of complaint are filed under 
proper headings; others are rejected, 
for written reason assigned. After sunset, 
comes his evening, which is probably, 
like his morning ride, mixed up with 
official and demi-official affairs, and 
only at dark does -the wearied ma- 
azote retire to dinner and to private 

ife,”—(Pp. 248-249.) 


Mr. Kaye’s essay recommends itself 
by the same easy flow of language as 
made his History of the Afghan War 
such agreeable reading. His plan 
does not admit of his giving more 
than a series of sketches; but his out- 
lines are so clear, and his selection of 
topics to fill up with is so happy, that 
we can safely recommend his volume 
to any one who, without leisure or in- 
clination for more minute study of 
the subject, may still wish to obtain 
some general idea of the administra- 
tion of our vast Eastern empire. In 
a note at page 661, Mr. Kaye informs 
us, that in the summer of 1852 the 
Duke of Newcastle told the Hailey- 
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bury students that, during a recent 
tour in the Tyrol, he had met an in- 
4elligent Austrian general who, in the 
course of conversation on our national » 
resources, said that he could under- 
stand all the elements of our greatness 
except our Anglo-Indian empire, and 
that he could not understand, The 
vast amount of administrative wisdom 
which the good government of such an 
empire demanded, baffled his com- 
prehension. - 

The Austrian general, perhaps, 
would not have readily assented to 
the explanation of the marvel given 
by the young French naturalist, Vic- 
tor Jaquemont, who, in a letter dated 
from the confines of Tartary, in 
August, 1830, thus writes to a rela- 
tive in Paris: “The ideas entertained 
in France about this country are 
absurd; the governing talents of the 
English are immense; ours, on the 
contrary, are very mediocre; and we 
believe the former to be embarrassed 
when we see them in circumstances 
in which our awkwardness would be 
completely at a stand-still.”—-( English 
translation of Victor Jaquemont’s Lel- 
ters, vol. i. p. 169.) 

The lady whose three volumes come 
next under our notice is certainly 
one of the most intelligent travellers 
of her sex who has visited India since 
the days when Maria Graham, after- 
wards Lady Calleott, amused her 
readers in England, and enraged 
many of her female acquaintances in 
India, by describing the latter as 
generally “under-bred and  over- 
dressed.” 

It is curious to observe how little 
change the lapse of forty years seems 
to have made in the outward pecu- 
liarities of Anglo-Indian drawing- 
room life, and how much in unison 
the two fair authors are in their re- 
marks on their own countrymen. 

Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, however, has 
enjoyed opportunities which her pre- 
decessor could not command, of ob- 
serving the private and domestic side 
of Oriental life, and has evinced a 
wonderful aptitude in turning these 
opportunities to the best account. The 
great charm of her work is that it 
admits us within the Purdah, and lets 
us see what is hidden from all Euro- 
pean masculine eyes,—the interior, 
namely, of an Asiatic household. 

It is pleasing to read an English 
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lady’s lively account of her own 
friendly intercourse with families of 
another faith, upon whom her indus- 
trious energy, quickened and regulated 
by a zeal for her own religion, openly 
avowed and studiously exhibited as 
her main motive of action, cannot, 
we imagine, have failed to produce a 
deep and lasting impression. We 
trust that Mrs. Mackenzie’s -example 
may be follewed by many of our 
countrywomen; for the information 
in which, of all others, the English 
functionaries in the East are most 
deficient—that regarding natives in 
their private and domestic sphere—is 
precisely what our ladies alone have 
the power to acquire and impart. 
Mrs. Mackenzie, it is true, mingled 
chiefly with the Afghans, who are a 
more attractive race than the people 
of India. 
The Afghans, also, must have felt 
inclined to open their hearts to the 
wife of one who, both as a soldier in 
the field, and afterwards as a captive 
in their hands, had commanded the 
sincere respect of those among whom 
he was thrown. But though all can- 
not have her advantages, there is no 
wady whose husband holds oftice in 
India, who, if she makes herself ac- 
quainted with the languages of the 
country, will not find native women 
of rank and respectability ready to 
cultivate her acquaintance, and thus 
afford her the means of solving some 
of those problems of the native cha- 
racter which elude all the researches 
of our best-infurmed public function- 
aries. Having said thus much in 
praise of Mrs. Mackenzie’s book, we 
cannot but censure most strongly the 
attempt at spicing her work with 
gossipping tales calculated to wound 
the feelings of private individuals 
among her own countrymen, and even 
of the officers of her husband’s own 
service, with whose characters she 
deals with a most unsparing degree 
of reproachful raillery, designating 
individuals as Colonel A., Major B., 
or Captain C. of the — Regiment, 
stationed at such a place, so that 
there cannot be a doubt as to whom 
the anecdotes, which are always to 
the discredit of the parties, refer. 

The difficulty of commenting on a 
posthumous work is much enhanced 
when the author happens to have 
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been, like the Jate Sir Charles Napier, 
one whose errors of the pen are more 
than redeemed by a career of long 
and glorious services. Still, thoug 
this consideration may soften, it ought 
not to silence criticism, for errors 
never more require correction than 
when heralded by an illustrious name. 
An additional reason for not passing 
over the last work of so distinguished 
a man js, that it contains many ad- 
mirable remarks on the Native army, 
well deserving to be detached from 
the mass of other matter in which 
they are imbedded. The contents of 
the book may be classed under three 
heads: Censure of individuals; cen- 
sure of public bodies; suggestive re- 
marks on the civil and military 
administration of India. 

On whatever comes under the first 
of these heads, our strictures shall be 
brief. , 

We find in the list of those cen- 
sured, the names of so many of the 
best and ablest men who have taken 
part in Indian affairs, either at home 
or in the East, that we feel loth to 
give any additional publicity to what 
we have read with pain, and would 
gladly forget. Public bodies being 
fair targets to pot at, the censures 
coming under the second head are 
open to no objection excepting such 
as may arise from their not standing 
the test of close examination. The 
Court of Directors, the Supreme 
Council of India, the whole body of 
the Civil Service (with one or two 
exceptions), the Political Agents, the 
Military Board in Calcutta, and the 
Board of Administration in the Pun- 
jab, follow each other like arraigned 
criminals in the black scroll of the 
author’s antipathies. To notice all 
that is advanced against those in- 
cluded in this catalogue would be 
impossible, for a few lines may con- 
tain assertions which it would fill a 
folio to diseuss. Of the East India 
Company, the instrument through 
which India has been providentially 
preserved from the corruptions of an 
aristocratic and the precipitancy of 
a more popular rule, Sir Charles 
Napier’s view is not more enlarged 
than what we might have got from 
his own Sir Fiddle Faddle, of whom 
he has left us (at page 253) so amus- 
ing a description. Though capable, as 
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we shall soon see, of rising above the 
prejudices of his profession on other 
points, he looks at this singular Com- 
pany and its governing Court with 
the eyes of a Dugald Dalgetty, who, 
while pocketing the commercial body’s 
extra pay, accounts it full scorn to be 
obliged to submit to such base and me- 
ehanical control. 

But none are all bad, and we rejoice 
. to see it admitted at page 210 of the 
unfriendly book before us, that) the 
Directors, generally speaking, treat 
their army well ;” and at pages 49, 261, 
that the Company’s artillery, formed 
under the rule of these very Directors, 
is “superb, second to none in the 
world—perfect.” Yet it never seems 
to have occurred to the author, that 
those under whose rule one depart- 
ment has reached perfection, are not 
likely to blunder in every other, as in 
his moments of spleen he made him- 
self believe. So able a man as Sir C 
Napier could not always be blind to 
his own inconsistencies; and aceord- 
ingly, in the midst of some declama- 
tion on what India might be under 
royal government, he seems to have 
been suddenly brought up by a thought 
about what the Crown Colonies really 
are. 
From this dilemma he escapes by 
saddling one distinguished personage 
with the blame of all that is wrong in 
the colonies, and thus punishes Karl 
Grey for the speech about Scinde, 
made by Lord Howick, some ten years 
ago, in the House of Commons. 

To the Supreme Couneil of India, 
though he was one of their number, 
the author never makes any but dispa- 
raging allusions. Discontented with 
being a commander-in-chief under a 
ruling body, of which he was himself 
a member, he sought to be recognised 
as the head of a separate military 
government. He wished, in short, to 
be, not what the Duke of York was 
in England, but what, under peculiar 
circumstances, the Duke of Wellington 
was in Spain during the war in the 
Peninsula. In this he was not singu- 
lar; for we suspect that the real cause 
of that uneasiness in their position, 
stated at page 355, to have been mani- 
fested by many of Sir C. Napier’s 
predecessors, is to be found in a desire 
on their part for such an independency 
of military administrative power, as 
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is totally incompatible with the neces- 
sary unity and indivisibility of a 
government. Yet it is admitted that, 
in England, “when war comes, the 
war-minister is the real commander,” 
—(p. 220.) The author evidently felt 
how much this admission must tell 
against his own complaints of undue 
interference with his authority; for he 
endeavours, by some feeble special 
pleading, to abate its effect, and to 
prove the “poor Indian general,” with 
his £15,000 a-year, to be more un- 
favourably placed than his confrére in 
England. 

One circumstance, however, is such, 
that while the latter is excluded from 
the Cabinet, the former can take his seat 
at the Council-board, and his part 
in the guidance of the counsels of the 
State. 

It is, we think, greatly to be re- 
gretted that Sir C. Napier did not 
more frequently avail himself of this 
privilege, for by keeping apart from 
the Supreme Council he lost the 
benefit of free personal communication 
with equals, and incurred the evil of 
having none near him but subordinates, 
— he could silence by a word or a 
ook, 

The civil service is represented 
simply as a nuisance requiring imme- 
diate abatement. 

We are told:that “a Civil form of 
government is uncongenial to barbar- 
ous Eastern nations.” There is some 
truth in this, if a proper stress is laid 
on the word barbarous. In the first 
chapter of the fourth part of his work, 
Mr. Kaye has shown how, in reaching 
the outskirts of civilization, we are 
brought into contact with rude *tribes 
like the Beloches in Seinde, “ to whose 
feelings and habits the rough ways of 
Sir C. Napier were better adapted 
than the refined tenderness or the 
judicial niceties of the gentlest and 
wisest statesman that ever loved and 
toiled for a people.” But the error of 
such reasoners as Sir C. Napier is, 
that they would treat all India as bar- 
barous, and rule it accordingly. Now, 
with all our respect for Sir C. Napier’s 
talents, we doubt much whether he 
would have governed the more civil- 
ised provinces of Upper India better 
than the late Mr. Thomason, whom. he 
condescends to praise—(p. ot ; or 
managed the subtle and well-man- 
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nered Sikhs with more tact and skill 
than Sir George Clerk during the peril- 
ous period of our disasters in 1841-2. 

It is true that the utter failure of 
the system in operation in the Punjab 
is confidently predicted at p. 366; but 
it is consolatory to find, from the very 
last Indian newspapers, that no pro- 
gress is making towards a fulfilment 
of this prophecy; but that, on the 
contrary, a reduction of taxation has 
been effected by the Board, such as 
would be felt as a boon by the tenant- 
farmers of England, its influence 
having been counteracted by nothing 
but by the effects of an excessive 
plenty. 

It is creditable to the candour of 
the Bengal Civil Service, that its 
members themselves furnish the in- 
formation to be turned against their 
own body, and it is from a work pub- 
lished by the Hon. F. J. Shore, in 
1837, that Sir C. Napier has borrowed 
his most plausible charges. 

On this we can only observe, that 
Mr. Shore, in his zeal for the improve- 
ment of his own service, forgot that 
what he wrote would be read by the 
ignorant and the unfriendly ; by those 
who could not, and by those who 
would not, comprehend the real scope 
and meaning of his words. 

The faults imputed by him to his 
brother civilians are mainly those of 
manner, already noticed by ourselves 
as being common to the English, gen- 
erally, in their deportment towards 
-strangers in every clime. 

If we were writing only for those 
who knew what British India is, our 
ungrateful task of correcting errors 
might here conclude ; but it is upon 
those to whom that country is un- 
known that the work before us is cal- 
culated to produce an impression, and 
therefore we must try, in as few words 
as possible, to point out one of its 
most striking inaccuracies. On re- 
ferring to the pages noted below,* the 
reader will find a series of assertions, 
to the effect that in Bengal the army 
is scattered over the country for the 
protection of the Civil servants. From 
the Indian Register of this very year, 
it appears that, in the country below 
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Benares, which, in extent and popula- 
tion, is about equal to France, there 
are only about ten battalions;+ the 
half of these being stationed at Bar- 
rackpore, in the immediate vicinity of 
Calcutta. In the provinees above 
Benares, under the rule of the Lieu- 
tenant-governor at Agra, with a 
somewhat smaller but more hardy 
population, it appears that there are 
thirteen stations occupied by regular 
troops; of which eight are close to 
large towns, such as in every country 
require to be watched—or else purely 
military posts. There are only five 
other places where regular troops seem 
to be stationed, and of these, one is on 
the frontier of Nepaul. 

Admitting that the Civil power 
dezives its support from the knowledge 
of a military force being at hand, still 
the exhibition of the latter is as rare 
on the Ganges as on the Thames; 
and a magistrate would sink in the 
opinion of his superiors, and of his 
own service, if he were to apply for 
the aid of troops in any but the ex- 
treme cases in which such an _applica- 
tion would be warranted in England. 
It would be just as rational to argue 
that our provincial mayors and magis- 
trates in England are hated, because 
troops are stationed at Manchester, 
Preston, or Neweastle, as to adduce 
the distribution of the regular Sepoys 
in Bengal and Upper India as a proof 
of the hatred borne to the Civil ser- 
vants, through whose administration 
that vast region is made to furnish 
forth the funds to support the armies 
with which heroes win victories and 
gather laurels. 

What is meant by “guards for 
civilians” it is hard to guess. The 
Lieutenant-governor at Agra is, we 
believe, the only civilian, not in poli- 
tical employ, who has a guard of regu- 
lars at his house. In some places 
in Upper India, regulars may be posted 
at the Treasury, for the same reason 
that a corresponding force is posted at 
the Bank of England in the heart of 
London; but even to the Treasuries 
in the lower provinces no such protec- 
tion is given. 

Sir C. Napier, we suspect, has con- 
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fused the collector with the collec- 
tions, and fancied the force occasion- 
ally posted to protect the latter to be, 
in fact, employed to swell the state or 
guard the person of the former. That 
regular Sepoys should be employed 
to escort treasure is much to be re- 
gretted: but treasure is tempting, and 
the mode of conveyance on carts very 
tedious, the ways long, the country 
to be traversed often very wild, 
and the robbers in some quarters 
very bold. It is not often that in 
England bullion belonging to the 
State has to be conveyed in waggons ; 
but when this happens, it is, we think, 
usually accompanied by a party of sol- 
diers. 

It would be tedious to follow out 
all the mistakes made about Chup- 
rassees and Burkundazes—the former 
being a sort of orderly, of whom two 
or three are attached to every office- 
holder, military or civil, to carry or- 
ders and messages, in a climate where 
Europeans cannot at-all hours of the 
day walk about with safety; and the 
latter being the constabulary, em- 
ployed in parties of about fifteen or 
twenty at the various subdivisions 
into which, for purposes of police, 
each district is laid out. To form 
them into battalions would be to strip 
the interior of all the hands wanted 
for the common offices of preventive 
and detective police. 

We now gladly turn to the more 
pleasing duty of pointing out the 
brighter passages, and rejoice to draw 
our reader’s attention to the strain of 
kindly feeling towards the men and 
officers of the Company’s army, both 
European and Native, pervading the 
whole work. 

It is pleasing to observe the anx- 
iety expressed by so thorough a sol- 
dier, to see the armies of the Crown 
and Company assimilated to each 
other, and all “the ridiculous jea- 
lousies entertained by the vulgar- 
minded in both armies”* removed. 
It is delightful to read the assurance 
given by such a man that, “under 
his command, at various times, for 
ten years, in action, and out of action, 
the Bengal Sepoys never failed in 
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real courage or activity.”+ It is in- 
structive to learn from so great a 
master in the art of war, that “ Mar- 
tinets are of all military pests the 
worst ;”t and still more so to read 
his earnest and heart-stirring exhor- 
tations to the younger of his own 
countrymen not to keep aloof from 
Native officers; and his declaration 
that, even at his advanced age, he 
would have studied the language of 
the Sepoys, if his public duties had 
not filled up all his time. Our space 
will not allow us to give any speci- 
mens of the author’s style. It is ever 
animated and original. There was 
no need of a signature to attest a 
letter of his writing, for no. one could 
mistake from whom it came. Though 
deformed by occasional outbursts of 
spleen, our readers may find much to 
admire in the narrative of the expe- 
dition to Kohat.|| It will be well, 
however, after reading it through, to 
take up the Bombay Times of the 14th 
of December last, to see what pro- 
gress is being made by the very 
Board of Administration so contemp- 
io spoken of in the narrative,¥ 
towards reducing the turbulent Afridee 
tribes to a state of enduring submis- 
sion and good order. ren 

Long practice had given great flu- 
ency to the author’s pen when em- 
ployed in what we may call * anti- 
laudatory writing, but this: sometimes 
led him into that most pardonable- of 
plagiarisms, the borrowing from him- 
self, as in the following sentence, at 
page 118: “He,” meaning the Go- 
vernor-General, “and his _politicals, 
like many other men, mistook gigour, 
with cruelty, for vigour.” i our 
memory is to be relied on, this very 
antithetical jingle may be found in a 
pamphlet, published some twenty-five 
years ago, about the alleged “imis- 
government ofthe Ionian Islands.” 
The author’s political speculations, 
when unwarped by prejudice, were 
generally correct, and we fully con- 
cur with him, and, we may add, with 
his predecessor, the late Sir Henry 
Fane, in the opinion expressed at 
page 66, that the Sutledge “ ought to 
bound our Indian possessions ;” and 
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we now fear that, having crossed 
that river, we must also throw the 
Indus behind us, and fulfil the pre- 
diction hazarded at page 374, that 
“with all our moderation, we shall 
conquer Afghanistan, and occupy 
Candahar.” Sometimes, however, 
his disposition to paint everything 
en noir has misled our author even 
upon a military point, as in the fol- 
lowing instance: “The close frontier 
of Burmah enables that power to 
press suddenly and dangerously upon 
the capital of our Indian Empire; and 
such events are no castles in the air, 
but threatening real perils. The East- 
ern frontier, therefore, is not safe.”— 
(p. 364.) 

In former days, when the Burmese 
territories were dovetailed into our 
district of Chittagong, there might 
have been some ground for this opin- 
ion, supposing the Burmese to have 
been, what they are not, as energetic 
a people as the Sikhs. But a glance 
at the map might satisfy any one that 
with our occupation of Arracan, a 
country so intersected by arms of the 
sea as to be impassable for any power 
not having that absolute superiority on 
the water which a single steamer 
would give us, all danger of invasion 
from that side has for the last twenty- 
five years been at an end. 

The mention of Burmah naturally 
leads to the next work in our list, 
that of Mr. J. C. Marshman, the well- 
known editor of the ablest of the Cal- 
eutta journals, the Friend of India. 

His pamphlet is a reply to another, 
by Mr. Cobden, entitled “'The Origin 
of the Burmese War.” Mr. Cobden 
eould Shot, of course, write about a 
war excepting to blame it, conse- 
quently Mr. Marshman appears in de- 
fence of what the other assails. 

We cannot devote much time to the 
consideration of this controversy, but 
at one passage we must indulge in a 
momentary glance. 

Towards the end of the fifth page 
of Mr. Marshman’s pamphlet our read- 
ers will find a sentence throwing 
some light on the origin of the war 
which he undertakes to defend. He 
there dwells, with great emphasis, on 
the “unexampled and extraordinary 
unanimity which was exhibited by 
the Indian journals on the Burmese 
question,” and describes, with much 
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unction, the happy spectacle of rival 
editors laying aside their animosities, 
to combine in applauding the course 
pursued on that eceasion by the Gov- 
ernment. Editors, like players, must 
please, to live; and as the whole 
Anglo-Saxon community in the East, 
most especially those of the shipping. 
and shopping interest at Calcutta, 
have, for the last twenty-five years, 
had a eraving for a renewal of war 
with Ava, the newspaper must have 
been conducted upon most disinte- 
reste1 principles, which had opposed 
itself to any measure conducive to so 
desiderated a result. 

We have now skimmed over the 
annals of a hundred years, endeavyour- 
ing, as we moved along, to detect the 
ruling principle of each successive 
period, and to. trace its influence upon 
the leading events of the time. 

In looking forward to what is to 
come, we shall not speeulate on the 
spontancous limitation of conquest, 
because we feel that this will never be ; 
for this simple reason, that we shall 
never sincerely wish it to be. Wars, 
then, will go on, until, on the north- 
west, we shall have accomplished alk 
that Sir C. Napier either predicted or 
recommended, and until, on the south- 
east, we shall have added Siam to 
Pegu, and Cambodia to Siam. Within 
the geographical boundaries of India 
Proper, also, there are several tempt- 
ing patches of independent territory 
to be absorbed, such as the Deccan 
and Oude, both of which, along with 
the Rajpoot and Bondela states, are 
all marked like trees in a forest given 
up to the woodman. The inexhaust- 
ible plea for interminable conquest, 
internal maladministration, will ever 
furnish grounds for the occupation of 
the larger states; and though many. 
of the smaller Hindoo principalities 
are admirably governed, aecording to 
their own .simple notions, still, as 
they certainly will not square with 
our ideas of right, some reason will 
always be found ‘to satisfy the Eng. 
lish-minded public that their annexa- 
tion is both just and expedient. 
Then we shall, indeed, be the sole 
Lords of Ind; but after destroying 
every independent court where na- 
tives may hope to rise to offices of 
some little dignity, we shall be doubly 
bound to meet, by arrangements of 
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our own, the cravings of natural and 
reasonable ambition. 

In searching for a guide at this point 
of our inquiry, we have hit upon the 
work standing last upon our list, the 
production of a gentleman who has 
extraordinary claims upon the atten- 
tion of English as well as Indian 
readers, Mr. Cameron carried out 
with him to India a mind stored with 
the best learning of the West; and 
during twelve years spent out there 
in the high posts of Law Commis- 
sioner, Member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, and President of the Committee 
of Education, his best powers were 
exerted, not merely to impart instruc- 
tion, but to inspire with a true love of 
knowledge the native youth attached 
to the various institutions within the 
sphere of his influence. 

His work is truly one of which his 
country may be proud, for a more 
disinterested zeal in the cause of a 
conquered people was never exhibited 
by one of the dominant race, than is 
evinced in this noble address to the 
Parliament ef England on behalf of 
the subject millions of India. 

Many, however, as Mr. Cameron’s 
qualifications are for the task which 
he undertakes, there is one of much 
importance not to be found among 
them. He never served in the interior ; 
never was burdened with the charge 
of a district; never spent six hours 
a-day, at the least, in the crowded 
Babel of a Cutcherry,* with the ther- 
mometer at 98° in the shade. His 
Indian day was very different from 
that of the magistrate collector of 
which we have inserted .Mr. Camp- 
bell’s lively description. It was pass- 
ed in the stillness of his library, or in 
the well-aired and well-ordered halls 
of a_college, among educated young 
natives, mostly Bengalees, who were 
about as true specimens of Indian 
men as the exotics in a London con- 
servatory are of British plants. 

Such a life is compatible with the 
acquirement of great Oriental lore, 
but not with the attainment of that 
ready knowledge of native character 
which is picked up by far inferior in- 
tellects in the rough daily school of 
Cutcherry dridgery. 

This reflection has somewhat damp- 
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ed our pleasure in perusing Mr. Cam- 
eron’s eloquent and high-toned ad- 
dress. We devoutly hope to see our 
misgivings proved to be groundless; 
but in the mean time we must give 
one or two of our reasons for doubt- 
ing whether the day is at hand when 
the natives of England and India may 
meet on terms of a parity in 
every walk of life. In the first place, - 
to judge by precedent, we doubt the 
strict applicability to the present ques- 
tion of that drawn from the practice 
of ancient Rome. Of the people sub- 
jugated by Rome, a vast proportion 
were of the same race as their victors, 
with no peculiarities, personal or com- 
plexional, to check the amalgamation 
resulting from popular intermarriage. 
It is in Egypt that the closest simi- 
larity to our situation in India is 
likely to be found, and, judging by 
the contemptuous tone of Juvenal’s 
allusion to the people of that country 
in his 15th Satire, we can hardly ima- 
gine that, when employed in any pub- 
lic capacity, the “imbelle et inutile 
vulgus” were placed exactly on the 
same footing as the Roman knights 
who constituted ‘the “covenanted 
service” of those days in that particular 
province. 

The geographical cireumstances 
were also different. Rome grew like 
a tree—its root in the eternal city, its 
branches stretching forth in continu- 
ous lines to the furthest extremities of 
its vast domain. 

Our Indian empire springs from a 
transpianted offshoot of the parent 
State. No one part of it has a firmer 
hold on the soil than another. ®It is 
all equally loose. Our dominion is, 
in fact, based upon our ships, and it is 
to our ships that both Englishmen and 
natives, in touching on the possibility 
of our eventful downfall, always speak 
of our retreating or being driven. 
From our ships we sprung, and to our 
ships we shall some day perhaps re- ~ 
turn. It is in vain, therefore, to draw, 
from the praetice of a purely contin- 
ental empire like that of Rome, rules 
for the government of an essentially 
maritime dominion, such as we have 
established on the Ganges. Ours is a 
power Without a precedent, and per- 
haps, therefore, without a prognostic. 
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There is nothing like it in the past, 
and its future will probably be stamp- 
ed with the game singularity as has 
characterised its whole existence. 

We must try, therefore, to better 
the condition of our subjects by means 
such as our own experience teaches 
us to be best adapted to their nature. 
To open to them at once the civil and 
military services; to give to any num- 
ber of them that absolute right to pre- 
ferment implied in their enrolment in 
the ranks of a peculiar body, would 
not, we imagine, be to follow the 
guidance of experience. Presumption 
on the one side, and the pride of race 
on the other, might lead to serious 
jarrings between the English and the 
Indian members, who, though standing 
in the ranks of the same service, 
would still differ from each other like 
the keys of a pianoforte. It would, 
we think, be safer to commence as we 
have already suggested, by selecting 
for preferment individuals from the 
mass of our native subjects.’ Situa- 
tions in the judicial and revenue de- 
partment may be found or created 
whieh natives can fill with great cre- 
dit; but their general fitness for the 
office of magistrate remains to be 
proved. It is easy to imagine a case 
wherein-to leave the powers wielded 
by a magistrate in the hands of any 
one open to the influences from which 
a fellow-countryman alone can be se- 
eure, would be, to say the least, most 
imprudent. Besides, there is a duty, 
perhaps but imperfectly performed at 
present, and to which, at least-in the 
lower provinces, a native functionary 
would be quite incompetent, and that 
is, affording protection to the people 
against the violence of Englishmen 
settled in the interior as merchants, 
landholders, or Indigo-planters. . We 
have now before us a letter written in 
excellent English by a native of Ben- 
gal, in which the following passage 
occurs :—“ The fact is, that Euro- 
pean traders have obtained, in mary 
places in the interior of the Bengal 
Presidency, almost uncontrelled power 
—a power which they are seldom suf- 
ficiently serupulous not to exert to the 
injury of those with whom they come 
in contact. It is not exaggération to 
say, each Indigo factory, together 
with its surrounding estate, is a little 
kingdom within itself wherein ava- 
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rice and tyranny hold unlimited sway. 
The police is too feeble to render 
effectual aid in suppressing the lawless 
oppression of the factor.” 

ow, let us figure to ourselves one 
of Mr. Cameron’s slender dusky éléves 
on the bench as magistrate, and (to 
take what ought to be the mildest 
specimen of a gentle Englishman) the 
leading member of the Peace party at 
the House of Commons at the bar in 
an Indigo-planter, taxed with oppress- 
ing the Hindoo, and we shall easily 
see that the law must have an almost 
supernatural inherent majesty, if, un- 
der such circumstances, it can be 
effectually enforced, and impartially 
administered. 

The regulation of the intercourse 
between our own countrymen not in 
the service of Government, and our 
native subjects, will rise in import- 
ance with the progress of those works 
in which European agency is essen- 
tial to ensure success. Railways, 
electric telegraphs, improved cotton- 
cultivation, steam, and all other com- 
plicated machinery, must, if over- 
spreading the country, as many antici- 
pate, bring with them a vast increase 
to the European section of the com- 
munity, whose influence will still be 
out of all proportion to its eommer- 
cial strength. 

To give to this little seetion full 
scope for the development of its in- 
dustrial energies, and yet to restrain 
it from abusing its strength to the 
injury of the native population, is in 
fact the only real service ever likely 
to be rendered by the Law Commis- 
sions and Legislative Councils called 
into existence by the enactment of 
last session. 

In as far as the natives of Bengal 
and Upper India are alone concerned, 
we are convinced that all of this cum- 
brous law-making apparatus is quite 
superfluous. The existing regulations, 
with occasional pruning and trimming, 
would, if fairly enforeed and adhered 
to, amply suffice to meet all of their 
simple wants. But the natives can 
no longer be left to themselves, Euro- 
peans will intrude, and legislation 
must therefore be shaped and stretched 
so as to fit it to the characters of the 
intruders. 

As at present constituted, the ma- 
gistracy and the police are hardly 
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equal to the control of British-born 
settlers; half a dozen of whom are 
more difficult to rule than half a mil- 
lion of natives. There prevails among 
Englishmen of every grade a notion 
of the East India pe being a 
body of a somewhat foreign stamp, to 
whose servants it is almost degrading 
for a free-born Briton to be obliged to 
submit. 

The amalgamation of the Queen’s 
and the Company’s superior tribunals, 
known at Calcutta as the Supreme, 
and the Sudder, Courts, would, by 
oonating the home-bred judges appoint- 
ed by the Crown with the country- 
trained nominees of the local govern- 
ment, give a weight to the magistracy 
acting under this combined authority, 
and thus fit it for the better discharge 
of the difficult duty of controlling and 
correcting the excesses of Englishmen 
settled in the interior. These settlers 
often find in the menace of an action 
or prosecution before a remote and 
somewhat prejudiced tribunal, a wea- 
pon wherewith to combat the imme- 
diate power of a functionary, amenable 
individually to the Queen’s Court in 
Calcutta, for every act which legal 
ingenuity can represent to be personal, 
and so beyond the pale of official pro- 
tection. 

The fusion of the two superior 
courts will not, in fact, lessen the per- 
sonal responsibility of the English 
magistrate; but it will remove an ap- 
parent antagonism, calculated to keep 
alive a spirit of defiance towards the 
local authority in the breast of many 
an English settler, the effects of which, 
as described in the extract above 
given, from the letter of a Bengal 
gentleman, are felt by every native 
with whom he may have any deal- 
ings. Much has been written and 
spoken about the duty of protecting 
the people of India trom being op- 
pressed by the Government and its 
agents, but few seem to have thought 
of that more searching tyranny which 
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a few strong-nerved and coarse-minded 
Englishmen in the interior, invested 
with power by the possession of land, 
may exercise over the people among 
whom they are located, and from whom 
they are eager to extract the wealth 
which they long to enjoy in a more 
congenial climate. 

This species of tyranny will of 
course be most felt among the feeblest, 
and is, consequently, likely to be more 
aang in Bengal than amnng the 

ardier population of Upper India 
But wherever the Anglo-Saxon goes, 
he will carry with him his instinctive 
contempt for tribes of a dusky com- 
plexion ; and where this is not coun- 
teracted by the imposed courtesies of 
official life, or checked by the presence 
of a sufficient controlling authority, it 
will ever be ready to break out ina 
manner injurious to the interests 
and feelings of those subject to his 
power. 

Our future rule will, it is evident, 
become daily more and more European 
in its tone, and there will consequently 
be an increasing call upon those en- 
gaged in its direction to watch over 
the conduct of the dominant race, to 
restrain its arrogance, and to see that 
the equality announced in the laws does 
not evaporate in print, but is something 
real and substantial, to be felt and en- 
joyed in the ordinary every-day inter- 
course of life. 

If this can be accomplished by 
legislation, the new Commissions and 
Councils will not have been created in 
vain; but if their labours end in 
merely adding to the existing tomes of 
benevolent enactments, without effectu- 
al provision for their enforcement, then 
we cannot but fear that our projected 
measures of improvement, being all of 
a European character, will add little to 
the happiness of our subjects on the 
banks of the Ganges, and be regarded 
by them merely as ingenious contriv- 
ances for extending our own power, 
and completing their subjugation. 
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PART Ill, 


CHAPTER IV.—AU CENTRE DU MONDE. 


* Oh, Paris! ville pleine de brouillard, 
Et couverte de boue, 
Ou les hommes connoissent pas Phonneur, 
Ni les femmes la vertu.” 


Tue, Willoughby familly, as has 
been already said, left England for 
the Continent; and the spring which 
succeeded Sir John’s death found 
them temporarily residing in Paris. 
It was very far from the Colonel's 
intention, however, to remain there 
long; the household was only incom- 
plete, as yet, without Francis, who 
in a few weeks would join it on leav- 
ing Oxford; and there had to be 
some consideration before finally set- 
tling, from among no slight variety of 
advertisements in the public journals, 
what district of the provinces might 
be best suited for a retreat, probably 
during some years. One or two 
points of business, also, requiring 
attention to his English letters, con- 
tinued to make their early arrival a 
convenience; not so much from the 
Devonshire lawyer, whose methodical 
regularity left nothing to desire, as 
with regard to the sale of Sir God- 
frey’s commission, and some arrange- 
ments left unfinished in town, of that 
tedious natnre which characterises 
stockbroking. Meanwhile their esta- 
blishment was certainly simple com- 
pared with that lately given up in 
Golden Square,where society, at no 
time deficient to the Willoughbies, 
had, since the Colonel’s last return 
home, been doubling itself every year, 
and had begun, since his brother’s 
death, absolutely to send visiting- 
eards by footmen, to call in carriages, 
to bespeak the earliest possible share 
of their company at dinner: con- 
trasted with the extent which must 
have been necessary for Stoke, it was 
diminutive. Yet it was by no means 
one of a restricted kind, although 
the income from Lady Willoughby’s 
own small fortune would alone have 
sufficed to keep it up, leaving some 
surplus; so that, living as yet without 
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new acquaintances, and, so far as 
their countrymen were concerned, in 
perfect obscurity, they had not a wish 
which it did not suffice for; as long, 
at least, as the vast, strange city 
held its first influences over them. 
To these, probably, it was owing that 
Colonel Willoughby appeared for 
some time to have had no other ob- 
ject in coming to Paris; if distinctly 
aware of any, beyond the facilities © 
there for choosing a place of residence 
in the provinces, for awaiting his son 
Francis, and finishing the more im- 
portant part of his correspondence, 
with the convenience of respectable 
banking-houses—besides the possibi- 
lity of avoiding English acquaintances, 
which at Dieppe or Boulogne would 
not have been so easy—then he would 
without a doubt have mentioned it to 
his wife. A reserved man, and in 
the strictest sense a proud one, he 
was amongst the last to have secrets; 
they would have sat on his brow, 
and troubled his manner; nor had he 
at any time had such a thing apart 
from her. During the whole course 
of their wedded life, whether together 
or separated, by word or letter, their 
mutual confidence had increased: for 
her part, she was of that easy, placid, 
seemingly almost torpid nature, 
which, save in a receipt of house- 
keeping, or a triumph of domestic 
management, appears merely to pro- 
duce in it nothing worth the hiding, 
nor to receive, either, anything of 
that serious kind; while the course 
of time, that had begun to turn the 
fair features of Mrs. Willoughby rather 
large, giving her form a somewhat 
more than matronly fulness, had so 
increased this peculiarity in her dis- 
position as to make strangers think 
her insipid. Older friends thought 
very far otherwise, and it was, in 
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some way, chiefly old friends Mrs. 
Willoughby had had at all; but nei- 
ther they, the oldest of them, nor even 
her children, perhaps, could so much 
as imagine the truth of heart, the per- 
fect trust, the intimate, unhesitating 
appreciation, which, since they were 
first gained by him, her husband had 
been ever knowing better. Indolently 
placid as she might seem even to 
ordinary troubles, tumults, and em- 
barrassments, as if the world’s care 
entered no imagination of hers— 
quietly busied, with attention fixed 
on household matters, knitting or 
sewing in her endless, noiseless man- 
ner—vet if his eye had shown anxiety, 
if he had ceased to read, if he paced 
the room, or had been very silent, a 
kind of divination there was, that, 
without any watching or any ques- 
tioning, would have roused her up— 
the work suspended on her lap, her 
cheek losing the old dimple-mark 
which maturity had deepened there, 
and her glance widened with concern ; 
till, if he had still not spoken, Lady 
Willoughby would have risen up 
gradually, looking round as if startled 
from a sort of mild dream, and have 
moved towards him, beginning of her 
own accord—which was a rare thing— 
to speak. Not necessarily, indeed, 
though they had been alone in the 
room, to invite confidence by any in- 
quiry; but rather in the way of per- 
forming some slight office that might 
have been neglected, or with endea- 
vours at such interesting news and 
small-talk as, to speak truth, she 
scarcely shone in, unsupported—nor 
any the better for the confused sense 
she evidently had at these times of 
having been by some means in fault, 
and having failed to be a very lively 
companion. She was of a plain 
country squire’s family, in fact; and 
in her day, if sent at all to boarding- 
’ schools, they had not lingered long 
over*music, still less at flower-paint- 
ing or the sciences; while with sue- 
cessive sisters waiting at home for 
their turn, as she had had, it was but 
to finish off baking and mending, with 
dancing and embroidery, then to come 
back, and bake and mend again. So 
when the dancing ended with mar- 
riage, the embroidery at the first 
birth, it might have been thought the 
officer had gained no very valuable 


society, sometimes in barrack-lodg- 
ings, sometimes abroad, sometimes 
for distant communication by letter; 
she might, at least, have been ex- 
pected to form no great ornament in 
London ¢ircles, or among country 
people at Stoke Manor-house. Still 
there had been nothing in all their 
previous intercourse so precious to 
him as his wife’s letters, when almost 
for the first time, in her own ‘natural 
way, she kad to attempt expressin 

fond thoughts, soothing motives, _ 
yet confessions of impatience—mixed 
up with accounts of children’s com- 
plaints, their faults, and their school- 
ing—country gossip, and fashionable 
arrivals, with some stray suggestions 
and admissions, never before confided 
to him, of a pious kind: and when 
long afterwards came the events at 
Stoke, instead of any undue flutter or 
sense Of importance being caused in 
her, she had fallen in as naturally to 
title or prospects, as she had sat be- 
fore that at the head of. their dinner- 
table in Golden Square. It was no 
doll’s disposition, as had been at the 
time hinted round some ill-natured 
eard-tables in that region; if one 
thing more than another troubled Sir 
Godfrey in their present plans, it was 
that he believed devoutly in his wife’s 
aptitude for a high station, where 
expectations would be formed and 
occasions raised; his feeling was— 
and the partiality was excusable— 
that her chief value lay obscured in 
ordinary circumstances. Whereas at 
the new abode in Paris, with ample 
scope and convenience, all the earlier 
habits of domestic superintendence 
seemed returning, the making, baking, 
mending—almost even to washing ; 
in reference to which alone Lady 
Willoughby seemed really active, and 
the more so that everything might go 
on as in England, had the mere eco- 
nomy of the thing not been a vital 
point. Her pleased air would alone 
have hindered him from reasoning it 
with her, had Sir Godfrey so much 
as dreamt, in the latter respect, how 
their case really stood: and when, 
indeed, there did lie any care on his 
mind, which he might be unwillin 

she should share, yet so gently did 
the conversation win it from him, and ° 
so quietly did something like the old 
manner woo him to bear no burden 
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alone, that, ere he knew, it was no 
longer his, but they were talking of 
it plainly. What tranquil reassur- 
ance then, and grave, prompt ad- 
vertence to the point—and pure 
sympathy, and that repose of soul 
from which a woman’s instinct can 
express so much by a tone, a look, 
silence itself! Sir Godfrey had some- 
times been ashamed to find how much 
more he could be disturbed by trifles, 
or how cautiously he had been under- 
rating his wife’s affection. So that 
she knew as well as he did, and al- 
most as soon, how affairs stood at 
Stoke, with the tenor of his brother’s 
intended will, and any the slightest 
incident which covld concern them. 
He had even casually mentioned, as 
among the more trivial, Sir John’s 
wishes for the benefit of the person 
entitled Suzanne Deroux, for Lady 
Willoughby had long known, of 
course, what of Sir John’s early his- 
tory his brother knew. The matter 
had well-nigh escaped his memory, 
he said; till on happening to want a 
banker in Paris, it struck him that 
the house formerly employed by his 
brother, in the payment of the an- 
nuity referred to, might suit himself. 
To these gentlemen, accordingly, he 
had sent a memorandum of the ad- 
dress left by Sir John, with a request 
that they would have the money paid 
to her. It was a small sum, but 
might be important to the people, 
whoever they were, living in one of 
the poorest and most wretchedly- 
crowded quarters of Paris. Still, as 
Sir Godfrey smiled on that occasion 
cheerfully, and resumed his English 
newspaper, he did not, he could not 
tell all the painful and pertinacious 
impressions, of circumstances un- 
known or acts untraced, which any 
allusion to his late brother’s former 
stay in Paris still called up. 
Everything did not exactly go on 
in the household as in England, in- 
deed, but all was as nearly so as a 
quiet assiduity could make it. The 
house, a somewhat dull and dilapi- 
dated mansion, very barely furnished, 
and taken by the month from an ad- 
joining notary, stood far to the west- 
ern or court-end of the city, though 
rather involved in the dinginess of a 
sort of minor fauxbourg, where, in 
those days, between the sudden curve 


of the river and the lesser alleys of 
the Champs Elysées, a motley popu- 
lation still clustered about the tan- 
pits or dye-houses, and towards the 
bridge and quays: it oceupied one 
corner of a short, deserted looking 
street, the other end of which was re- 
duced to a narrow lane by the high 
enclosure of a convent; in front was 
a-small paved court, very shady and 
damp, by the help of two or threo 
stunted poplars it contained, yet not 
by any means private, being overlook- 
ed by dusty or broken staircase win- 
dows, one over the other, from at 
hand; while it, nevertheless, could 
boast of a wall surmounted by a rail- 
ing, with a heavily-pillared gate of 
open ironwork, a little lodge on one 
side within, where the porter lived— 
at one end of the house a diminutive 
stable and coach-shed, at the other an 
entrance to a high-walled garden, laid 
out in intricate confusion, without 
sign of flowers, and overgrown with a 
luxury of weeds. Some rising bour- 
geois had probably at first designed 
it, with a moderate eye to fashion: 
although its prime recommendation 
from the notary was, that successive 
families of the English nobility had 
chosen it for their temporary resi- 
dence; nor did the old concierge fail 
to point out, with some emphasis, 
when showing the garden, that it was 
in the English style. The place was, 
at all events, at a convenient distance 
from the central parts of Paris, and 
within an easy drive to the Protestant 
Episcopal chaped. At a sharp angle 
with the street ran a main thorough- 
fare from the city barrier, one way 
confused in the dense suburb, the 
other way breaking towards a leaf 
promenade of the public park; send- 
ing all day a busy throug of passen- 
gers into that brighter current, where 
it glimpsed broad past the gap of 
light, with the glitter of equipages, 
the shifting glow of dresses, and the 
constant hum and babble of its gaiety.; 
while nearer by was an opening in 
the contiguous street, through which 
the first-floor windows of their house 
looked at the motion along the quay, 
and saw the stately piles of building 
on the opposite bank, in brighter per- 
spective, curve away from the eastern 
avenue of the Champ de Mars, with 
the bending of the river. They had 
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still a carriage, too, though it was 
merely hired by the month, like the 
house, from the nearest livery-stables 
—a light, English-shaped barouche, 
with its pair of soot-black, long-legged, 
Flemish horses, long-tailed and square. 
nosed, barrel-bodied and hollow-back- 
ed, and formally-stepping, which the 
owner called English also, for every- 
thing English seemed the rage: they 
were objects of no slight scorn, in that 
light, to Sir Godfrey’s groom, a stiff 
old trooper, who, with his duties to- 
wards his master’s horse, Black Ru- 
= (the only possession they had 

rought from Stoke, save the title), had 
soon to unite that of coachman. Since 
besides Jackson himself, there was 
not merely an English housemaid, but 
there was young Mr. Charles’s tutor, a 
grave, rather middle-aged bachelor of 
arts from Cambridge, and in clerical 
orders, who was to make up‘for the lost 
advantages of Eton, while he looked 
forward to the first opening in the 
curacy at Stoke ; there was Miss Wil- 
loughby’s governess, a lady apparently 
also of middle age, whose perfect 
breeding and great accomplishments 
had made her acceptance of the posi- 
tion 4 favour, when the sudden neces- 
sity arose for the young lady’s leaving 
school; she had been in the highest 
families, and her conversational pow- 
ers were of a superior order, so that 
there was a continual silent gratitude 
towards her on the part of Lady Wil- 
loughby. To the latter, indeed, whose 
whole heart lay in her family, these 
unfavourable changes had been a source 
of pure satisfaction, so far as she was 
concerned; compared with the privi- 
lege of having their children about 
them, educated under their own eve 
expecting Frank so soon, too, nothug 
else was a deprivation; she merely 
missed England and English habits 
when some one else did, and had 
seen Stoke but once; only through the 
occasional abstracted looks of Sir God- 
frey did she regret its postponement. 
As for the old French concierge at the 
gate, indeed, with his wife, family, 
and friends, she could have gladly 
spared them; but the concierge was 
indispensable—he lived there — he 
went with the house, in fact; and at 
the very hint of his being superfluous, 
the old cracked-voiced porter had 
drawn himself up indignantly_in his 


chair, while his bare-armed, black- 
browed wife had turned her leather- 
like face up from her tub, looking 
daggers. True, the English family 
had, in the mean time, no visitors, 
but the concierge had ;—he was well 
known to his respectable neighbours; 
and, besides, it was possible that 
the misanthropy of the Chevalier 
Vilby and of Madame might’be to 
some extent diminished; they would 
probably yet enter into society—all 
the vrevious tenants of the mansion 
had done so; Paris ‘was, in reality, so 
attractive a capital. Such had been 
the response to the diplomacy of Jack- 
son, who, having once been a French 
prisoner, far abroad, knew the language 
after a fashion of his own; and he re- 
ceived it in grim silence. The truth 
was, the gossipping receptions at the 
little lodge were somewhat trouble- 
some, and seemed to concern them- 
selves greatly with the affairs of the 
household within, had there been no- 
thing else than the general interest 
taken in it by the adjacent windows, 
or the popularity of the whole family, 
collectively or individually, which had 
sometimes accompanied their exit or 
entrance with applause from crowds 
of street children—a prestige, which 
had as evidently deserted them after- 
wards, to be replaced by tenfold scru- 
tiny of a less partial kind, not un- 
mingled with sundry trivial annoy- 
ances. Nor, although it resulted, with 
Lady Willoughby’s usual easy dispo- 
sition, in her employing the services 
of the porter’s daughter within the 
house, did the one parent open the 
gate with less sullen dignity, and the 
other’‘seem less jealously watchful 
against some abstraction of the furni- 
ture, or nocturnal evasion of the rent. 

Nevertheless, Paris itself was not 
more restless or more lively than the 
spirits of the young people in their 
first enjoyment of its scenes. The 
earliest summer had begun to lighten 
up what was already bright with heat 
that came before the leaves, quickly as 
these were bursting into yerdure along 
their avenue; and when the dust is 
hovering in the sun, when the level 
light streams —s causeway and 
pavement, crossed by cooler vistas, 
when the morning water-carts go 
slowly hissing past, the shopmen 
sprinkling their door-steps, putting 
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out their canopies, setting their win- 
dows right—with the moist smell of 
market-carts- still in the air, the stray 
fragrance of fruit-stalls near—steeples 
shining high beyond the steel-blue 
roofs, the dazzling skylight panes,— 
chambermaids looking far out from 
upper windows, long perspectives of 
architecture blending, and a vast hol- 
low azure over all, ere the smoke is 
gathered, and before the street-cries 
are confused, or the growing rush of 
sounds has become oppressive in the 
heat—then who remembers not the 
fairy feeling of acity to youth! It is 
when they still look to life from under 
protection, with no experience, nothing 
like the need of directing for them- 
selves; but most of all from a simple 
household, used to temperate plea- 
sures, and to the sort of kindness that 
rests more in purpose than upon in- 
dulgence ; the city need only be Paris, 
with sights as foreign as the language, 
to crown that morning cup of enchant- 
ment to its brim. For the two 
younger members of the family it 
wore all its charm: Rose Willoughby 
had seen little more of the world in 
her boarding-school, at sixteen, than 
if it had been a nunnery; while 
Charles, who was younger, had been 
fancying his knowledge of life at 
Westminster school and Eton rather 
uncommon ;—so that every morning 
set them astir early, watching at the 
windows, impatient to get breakfast- 
time past, to have those studies sever- 
ally over, in which, so far as the lad’s 
tutor was concerned, Mr. Thorpe bore 
the chief difficulties of the task. Each 
day, in fact, found the party rolling 
farther from the shady environs, 
through into the hot heart of the city, 
towards scenes or structures that 
were multiplied by each previous dis- 
covery: for if the long stately fagades 
of the Tuilleries, from its formal gar- 
dens swarming with people and statues, 
ran already half-linked to the gorge- 
ous old Louvre, steeped pale in the 
southern flood of light above the river, 
till all its deep-set, embossed windows 
seemed diamonds in the rich Corin- 
thian filagree that framed them, though 
the workmen were still busy at its un- 
finished roof, like emmets from the 
crowd along the quays; so these also 
pointed to the Palais Royal court, 
with its new arcades and glittering 


shops—or, again, far through the 
labyrinth of exhaustless streets, where 
moted and dusty shadows plunged 
into the gloom of deep lanes, to the 
grim grey towers of the Bastille rising 
embattled out of the squalid faux- 
bourg, which blackened in manufac- 
tory smoke beyond—amiles back, too, 
it led across some bridge, to the 
Gobelins, to the close and dingy 
quarter of the university, with its old 
legends of learning, or magic in dark 
ages; its careless students swaggering 
past, or smoking from their high- 
perched casements; its grisettes, that 
sat at work opposite with an air of 
coquettish grace amidst their poverty, 
their hair neither frizzed nor powder- 
ed, with a bright cotton handkerchief 
twined half about it, watering their 
little mignonette-boxes, or chirping 
to their bird cages that hung outside 
to a gleam-ef sunshine ;—or to where 
the golden dome of the great hospital 
hung in the air, faintly bright; to 
the bronze form of Henry of Navarre 
riding regardless above the throng of 
the market-place, and where the two 
huge cathedral-towers of Notre Dame 
stood over their mountain of roof, 
above the gaunt old houses of the 
island Cité; with the sharp-peaked 
prison-turrets and grated loopholes of 
the Conciergerie lifted from the river’s 
edge, whose muddy eddies swam each 
way by, among the barges. The 
Colonel had been in Paris many years 
before, ere he had had any interest in 
it save that of a young man, in lively 
company ; when all sons of gentlemen 
made the grand tour, and the -old 
glories of Versailles were still reflected 
even at the court of Louis Quinze, in 
the elegant dissipation of his latter 
days: he had come since then, indeed, 
into sterner contact with Frenchmen 
abroad; but it served him now, in 
making shift to act as guide among 
the principal wonders of the capital— 
when he rode near the carriage, some- 


times accompanied by Mr. Thorpe, the | 


tutor, on a quiet white mare from the 
hackney stables. And Lady Wil- 
loughby mildly eyed the Bastille, or 
gently noticed the sumptuousness of 
the Louvre, at her husband’s remark ; 
suffering herself to be handed out to 
some sentinel-guarded vestibule, and 
led along some chill historical cor- 
ridor, although it might cost a 
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shudder at what was told of it; if 
some positive domestic duty did 
not rather keep her all day at home. 
While Mrs. Mason, the governess, 
following with the party, would 
sedulously express assent, at due in- 
tervals, by word or sign, to the state- 
ments of the baronet; not seldom ad- 
dressing to the young lady beside her 
some comthent of her own, or improv- 
ing inference, such as Mrs. Trimmer 
had recently brought into educational 
vogue. It might have been that Rose 
on these occasions sometimes caught 
her brother’s eye, so that her absorbed 
face and lighted look would grow all 
at once intensely demure, or she had 
to turn away to hide a smile at his air 
of exaggerated attention; while Mr. 
Thorpe was usually so deep in abstrac- 
tion, or had wandered so far, as to be 
in danger of their leaving him alto- 
gether behind. It was all one storm 
of spectacle and excitement, in fact, 
to the two ; antique memories mingling 
in it with the record of fearful deeds, 
and quaint traces of rude manners 
with the grandeur of the church, the 
magnificence of the days of great 
kings—it only added zest to the living 
rush of the streets, the foreign faces 
and unaccustomed accents, the endless 
variety of movement that shone, flicker- 
ed, or darkened every way about them. 
Then, slowly extricated from fetid 
lanes and old overhanging houses, 
patched, and stained, and ruinous, 
where the low-stretched cord of the 
street lantern showed thai carriages 
seldom passed, they would wheel out 
suddenly from the rough causeway 
and its filthy middle-gutter, into the 
broad light and sunny air of the ver- 
durous boulevards, where the ramparts 
of old Paris ran. So as the sounds 
of wheels grew soft, and they rolled 
leisurely along, the girl and her 
brother would look to each other, with 
something of the same feeling; her eyes 
would sparkle, while Charles’s were 
everywhere: when on either side of 
the curving vista, either way lost to 
sight, and heaped with the motion of 
equipages and riders, the showering 
elm-leaves and blossoming lime-twigs 
tose green ’gainst the tall, bright, 
ornate houses, tinted variously, and 
dappled fitfully by the shade—where 
the scattered passengers lounged, the 
loitering groups mingled, and all was 


open-air existence—while the gay 
shop-windows and café signs shone 
beneath the boughs, the open upper- 
casements seemed to drink coolness 
beneath their striped canopies through 
green-barred jalousies, the double shut- 
ter-frames were thrown out either way 
against the wall, and no care, no busi- 
ness appeared to hang on Paris far 
as eye could reach, as it thickened 
there through the swimming light of 
afternoon. To Rose and Charles it 
left no dissatisfactions about Stoke, 
nor regret for the smoke of London; 
and instead of wishing the place of 
their residence settled soon, although 
neither had confided it to the other, 
they would fain, no doubt, have had 
their father decide on staying where 
they were, so as to fulfil the suggestion 
of the worthy concierge, by making 
acquaintances and going into society. 
The truth was, that they were uncon- 
sciously somewhat conspicuous; whe- 
ther it was that the full, fair, lady-like 
features of Lady Willoughby, with her 
hair aristocratically enough drawn up, 
heaped high, and powdered, had yet 
an air of half-sleepy ease and comfort 
that offered the strongest contrast to 
French looks, or that the hood-like 
bonnet of black crape which surmount- 
ed them, drawn in folds together and 
hung with its short curtain-like veil of 
black lace, however according to ma- 
tronly usage then in London, had al- 
ready been left behind in Paris by a 
barer and more classical taste; or the 
girlish grace and bloom of Rose in her 
morning-dress and hat; the half cleri- 
cal air of Mr. Thorpe, with his mingled 
awkwardness and endeavours at atten- 
tion to the ladies; or the military air, 
tall figure, and splendid English hunter: 
of the baronet: all which, perhaps. 
taken together, might even in passing 
have suggested food for the prover- 
bial Parisian curiosity. Especially if, 
as at times might have been done, 
they had noticed the grave silence of: 
the elderly English gentleman on 
horseback, when his companion ad- 
dressed him in vain, or when witha 
start he looked up to answer, some- 
times running his eye keenly about 
the passing people, over the seated 
and trifling groups, up to the windows 
of the houses, or along the shop-signs, 
like one all at once awake to them. 
Indeed, out of the charmingly private 
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allée des veuves in the Elysian fields, 
where alone the equipages of the rich 
widows of the whole capital were in 
propriety seen to drive, and the doubt- 
ful widowers and needy bachelors to 
seck opportunities of consoling them, 
with a similar gravity of dress and de- 
meanour—it was questionable whether 
the people of Paris were accustomed 
to observe so puzzlingly attractive a 
sight. It had altogether, no doubt, 
a sincere insular air in their eyes. 

It happened that on the day they had 
visited Notre Dame cathedral, Colonel 
Willoughby tock advantage of their 
return through the Rue St. Honoré, to 
eall at his banker’s in that leading 
street. He had transacted his princi- 
pal business there, and only found 
some difficulty in detaching himself 
from the subsequent animated con- 
yersation of the courteous financier, 
whose spirits seemed to be excellent 
on account of some continued increase 
in the price of corn; a motive but 
dimly understood by Sir Godfrey, 
while at each step or two of his 
egress from the antechamber he was 
still detained by some fresh ground of 
satisfaction. As regarded places of 
abode to be had, in any part of France 
whatever, the perplexity did not cer- 
tainly result from want of choice ; since 
his last inquiry, the notices and adver- 
tisements had jncreased, particularly 
in the rural provirices; to be let or 
sold, they seemed surprisingly plenti- 
ful ; nor were their advantages in every 
point omitted, after the usual style of 
such description, which sometimes di- 
lated on the very nature of the land- 
scape, or dwelt with gusto on the par- 
ticular ‘character of architecture. “It 
.is doubtless owing, Monsieur le Baron,” 
suggested the banker, complacently, 
“to the immense resort, at the present, 
of the nobility to Paris. The attrac- 
tion is excessive! It will indeed be 
impossible to reside but in the vi- 
cinity—and M. le Baron sympa- 
thises, I imagine, with the party of 
our——, probably to a certain extent 
in the—— ?” 

“T really know very little of poli- 
tical! matters, Monsieur,” said the 
baronet, smiling, “even at home,— 
and as for those in this country, I can 
scarcely say that I have attended to 
them much.” 

“It is exactly the position which I 


have myself assumed, M. le Baron,” 
respended the banker, with a subdued 
air of confidential understanding. “In 
finance it is indispensable. But affairs 
are solid here ;” and he gaily struck 
his hand on his pocket. “ ‘Things will 
move —they will go—now that M. 
Neckar is at the head! M. le Baron 
is doubtless aware that the meetings 
of the States-General have commenc- 
ed, and are open to attendance, like 
the English parliament itself? Bah! 
we are aware that in affairs nowa- 
days, the minister is everything; to 
speak properly—the king, nothing! 
The discussions grow interesting—it 
was a happy stroke—to render the 
nation — yes, conceive, Monsieur, — 
responsible for its own expenses! 
And, after all, the world is governed 
by this money here!” Sir Godfrey 
sighed involuntarily, while the banker, 
slightly rubbing his hands together, 
bowing and smiling, still conducted 
him with empressement towards the 
court in which his horse was held. 
“ It would be easy to procure a distin- 
guished place of audience for M. le 
Baron in the minister’s gallery at Ver- 
sailles,” persisted Monsieur Blaise, 
with interest, “and for the family of 
M. le Baron, whom we have not 

et, indeed, had the honour to see?” 

. Blaiso had, in fact, made sundry 
hhalf-subdued advances, at various 
times, towards a mutual introduction 
of the families, which seemed |Jatter] 
to become more obvious. “Thank 
you, Monsieur,” was the rather dry 
answer—“no. The fact is, we in- 
tend immediately leaving town, as 
soon as my eldest son arrives. And, 
of course, this matter as to a place of 
residence must be settled. I should 
prefer some remote, quiet, country 
place.” 

“ Ah, you should then purchase, M. 
de Vilby,” said the banker, oracularly. 
“It is, on the whole, I assure you, 
cheaper—more satisfactory.” To this, 
however, he received a decided nega- 
tive; Colonel Willoughby had: as 
little interest in the idea presented to 
him by Monsieur Blaise, of a profit- 
able re-sale, at a future period, as of 
possessing property or forming per- 
manent ties in France, or of leaving 
his son a landowner there. He was 
about to mount his horse amidst the 
attentions of the banker and his Swiss 
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porter, when a depressed - looking 
elerk from the banking-office hastened 
out, with an air of some timidity, to 
offer a paper to his master. The lat- 
ter frowned, while he received a hur- 
ried statement from the official. “What 
is this? not to be found !” he inquired. 
“Tt is a trifle, Monsieur,” added he, 
turning round; “the woman, it seems, 
to whom your communication referred, 
has for some time removed her resi- 
denee. Inquiries shall be made, how- 
ever. These poor people are of the 
most changeable habit—the notary of 
the proprietor is naturally ignorant of 
their new destination—the neighbours, 
they affect an unconsciousness which is 
probably feigned, on account of some 
sympathy with a fault, a defalcation 
in rent,—a crime, perhaps. But 
in this case, there is the police, under 
whom the emigrant necessarily falls, 
though unconsciously—and our police 
are now more efficient than ever. Yes, 
M. le Baron, this person shall be 
promptly discovered, believe me—if, 
indeed, this payment is still consider- 
ed proper to be made?” The indif- 
ferent, languidly commercial tone of 
Monsieur Blaise, at that moment, 
jarred disagreeably on Sir Godfrey’s 
ear, in the full sunlight of the street, 
while its gay throng poured on either 
way like a twofold procession. 

“Yet there is a slight mistake, 
pardon me, Monsieur,’ added the 
former, “in the understanding that 
Monsieur your brother had continued 
this pension, which is alluded to, 
during the late years. It was indeed 
paid with regularity, when transmit- 
ted ; but although the promise remain- 
ed subsequently, yet, after a certain 
point, by some omission, doubtless, the 
effeets—the sums ceased to arrive. 
I believe the inadvertency was, how- 
ever, more than once reported from 
this office to the notary of M. de Vilby 
at Ezzeterre, in England—eh, Maitre 
Robert?’ And the clerk, to whom 
he again turned sharply, gave a re- 
verential affirmative. It was not 
merely the revival of this . trivial 
matter in this way that troubled Sir 
Godfrey ; there was some slight con- 
cern stirred at his heart by the dis- 
covery of the slight sum having failed 
so long to reach its object, mixed 
with a little compunction at his re- 
membrance of the crowded Cité, near 


the religious shadows of Notre Dame, 
which he had passed by that very 
day; there was a vivid feeling once 
more, too, of his brother’s character- 
istic carelessness, which was by no 
means lessened on reeollecting his 
wife’s mild remark, when he had men- 
tioned the circumstance, that pos- 
sibly, if the person were very poor, 
it might have been better to see iato 
it personally. The gross mingling of 
M. Blaise’s inquiries in it, besides, 
with his hint at crimes which might 
render the benefit undeserved, annoy- 
ed him. Sir Godfrey took the paper 
from the banker’s hands, expressed 
his intention of managing the matter 
at his own leisure, and with a hasty 
bow rode homewards. 

Willoughby was, as before said, a 
man with little imagination in his 
temperament, at least of no very lively 
fancy ; but there was a kind of vague 
impatience at times in his mind, 
searcely to be any better accounted for 
than the fits of gloom he felt: creeping, 
as it were, over him, and which he 
checked only by a strong effort to 
think. Sir Godfrey felt, in fact, rather an 
indescribable satisfaction than other- 
wise, and a somewhat reviving inter- 
est,-at the little matter of business that 
had returned on his hands, none the less 
that it took the aspect of a kind duty. 
Paris itself was certainly a degree 
nearer his attention, so soon as the 
concerns of any one in it, however 
obscure, were thus dependent on his 
own, stirring up an odd anxiety as to. 
whether she were alive or dead, and 
really deserving; all which, the more 
unusual it was to his habits, bore with 
the greater novelty of sensation on a 
man whose ordinary habits had been 
somewhat abruptly broken up. Sin- 
gular, indeed, as he rode along, grew 
the thought of how this vast city con- 
trived to live from day to day? the 
question yet more perplexing, how it 
spent its time? still less conceivable, 
to what end was all the constant 
movement, thickening and shifting far 
along the Rue St. Honoré, in dust and 
sunlight? Nay, with a smiling sense 
of its absurdity, the baronet caught 
himself involuntarily pondering some 
such incalculable problem, and for a 
moment striving to put its organisa 
tion together, while the bridle lay 
slack on his horse’s neck, and his 
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limbs kept time to the motion, as the 
noble black went stepping elastically 
on. Even in that fashionable street 
they excited notice amid its rattling 
cortége of equestrians and equipages, 
its rainbow quivering of dress, feather- 
ed, embroidered, gilded and laced 
and rustling, where all the artifice of 
French fashion was in in its afternoon 
glory, with bell-hoop and white hair— 
trom the queue-tag and three-cornered 
beaver, lace cravat, and ruffles, and 
pocket-flap to the knee-buckles and 
the false calves, white or flesh-colour- 
ed, and high-heeled—treading on out- 
turned toes—while the smooth, tinted 
faces, with their mole-specks and 
black beauty-spots, seemed to have 
banished from about them, in the 
sun’s full infiuence, all effect of hair: 
though it was scaree so much the 
soberly-garbed rider, in dark riding- 
coat and boots, with military stock, 
as the jet gloss of Black Rupert, 
whose full nostril seemed half con- 
scious of his master’s pride in him. 
Nor was it merely that the fliekering 
blaze of the street disagreed with his 
mood, when Colonel Willoughby 
turned out of it through a quieter line 
of that gay fauxbourg, slightly using 
the spur: he shrank involuntarily 
from those of his eountrymen who 
seemed to be in Paris, with their 
gregarious yet unsocial air, their loud 
voices, causeless laughter, and cool 
stare, their ill-affected ease of dress, 
their round morning hats at all hours, 
and their sudden knowing looks of 
interest from his horse to him, not 
seldom unaccompanied by distinct 
English questions of “Who is he?” 
or the drawling answer, with an eye- 
glass raised, of “Don’t know.” Yet 
in public places they were every- 
where; they were looking out of 
corner cafés, and talking back to 
friends within, watching narrowly 
where some Parisian belle tripped 
carefully athwart a crossing, or lean- 
ing out of billiard-room second-floors 
and yawning; and it struck him the 
more in contrast, as two. gentlemen 
evidently French, turned before him 
into the same more secluded street, 
the one quietly shrugging his shoulders 
together, the other turning a silent 
look to his friend. They sauntered 
easily along on the sunny side of the 
gutter, as if delaying to cross; though 


side trottoirs were as yet almost un- 
known, while the cry of gare! froma 
rapid vehicle at times hurried the foot- 
passengers together towards the wall, 
or out amidst the causeway ; so that a 
snatch of their conversation more than 
once reached the English baronet’s 
ears, or was mingled with other 
voices; as he looked round for the 
names of the streets, with some idea 
of at once beginning inquiries at the 
nearest police-office. “These, then, 
Jules,” said the taller and elder, who 
wore the gallant uniform of the Royal 
Body-Guard, sky-azure and gold- 
laced, with its white-plumed black hat, 
crimson-velvet breeches, stiff caval 
boots, and gilt spurs, and ruffles of nich 
lace—“ are your allies—your Weegs, 
as you call them! Corbleu!* e 
looked back over one shoulder, as he 
spoke, with a supremely supercilious 
air, swinging the tassel of his sword 
knot round his hand ; the other, whose 
dress and manner were those of an 
elegant young man of fashion, seemed 
gently to draw him onward by the 
arm. “My dear Armand, what a 
fancy!” the latter ejaculated; “the 
generous sympathy of the enlightened 
English—of the descendants of Hamp- 
deun and of Seedné, the Wheegs—but 
I forget, we agreed to ——” “ Yes, 
Comte,” said the other, gloomily, “we 
agreed to observe silence on it, since 
it is impossible for us ” and by 
another influx from a cross street the 
were taken out of hearing; althoug 
the grave air of the young officer, 
enhanced by his long side-visage, and 
eavalier-like uniform, despite all the 
hair-powder and the smooth elabo- 
rateness of the time, had drawn Sir 
Godfrey’s interest from the matter he 
had in hand. ‘They were walking near 
him again next minute. 

“He is at La Morgue, then ?” 
asked the officer, in reference to some 
statement of his friend; “what was 
it—gambling? His mistress, . per- 
haps ?” . 

“No, she was beautiful, and at- 
tached to him,” replied the other, 
carelessly; “she still slept, while he 
had left her, to shave in ‘the adjacent 
dressing-room—the whole hotel was 
roused by her cries. The police can 
make nothing of it. Even his passport 
affords no clue.” i" 

“It was probably a plot, about 
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to be discovered,” said his friend. 
“Paris, in my opinion, is full of plots 
—which had better soon be dashed to 
pieces.” He made an emphatic mo- 
tion with the sheathed sabre on his 
left arm, and glanced firmly along the 
street, from* face to face. “My dear 
Armand!” ejaculated the other, stop- 
ping for an instant till their eyes met, 
and the cheek of the garde-du-corps 
seemed to redden—* this is”—but the 
remainder was lost to Sir Godfrey, as 
he held round towards the outskirts 
of the Faubourg St. Honoré. Crossing 
by a shorter way, however, they still 
preceded him at the next corner. 
“On the contrary,” continued the 
younger, “had there been anything 
to discover” —“—stupidly acute as 
the police are”—“—but believe me, 
my friend,” he added with animation, 
“there was nothing—nothing—it was 
merely ennui. And what police, 
were it the very espionage of old De 
Sartines himself, his apprentice and 
friend Lenoir, or even my fine cousin 
De Breteuil, with your thrice-humble 
servitor here, can guard against ennui? 
Tis the only spectre I dread, for the 
philosophers, the Encyclopédie, have 
still left it us!” Sir Godfrey had 
passed them, indeed, hardly heeding 
their detached words so much as the 
young soldier’s chivalrous air; a little 
on, he checked his horse at sight of a 
gendarme’s blue and red livery, to 
inquire for the police-bureau of the 
quarter; at which the man turned 
sharply, struck no doubt by the accent 
or the form of the question, and sur- 
veyed him before attempting to give 
an answer. 

“Ennui!” repeated the officer ener- 
getically, as they came on; “my faith, 
we shall soon have little enough of 
that luxury, I think! I had imagined 
it the disease of England!” 

“But without her suspecting it,” 
rejoined his livelier companion ; “ while 
France alone endeavours to expel, to 
define the malady! What is Ver- 
sailles, Fontainebleau, Marly, Lu- 
ciennes, but a vast sigh, a drowsy 
effort, a yawn (baillement)? Those 
parterres of Lenotre, those fountains, 
those statues, which are like the 
crimes of Paris! But we awake— 
and assure yourself, my friend, it is 
at the root of one half—” 

Colonel Willoughby had repeated 
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his question rather impatiently, for 
the speaker, as he passed on, was 
turning a glance of attention that 
way: the gendarme, too, with a sud- 
den motion of his hand to his huge 
cocked hat, seemed less careful to 
reply than to leave full room for the 
two gentlemen. The younger of 
them stopped, turned, and addressed 
a word of sharp reproof to the official. 
“Permit me, monsieur,” he added, 
coming forward with a slight bow, 
and speaking tolerably good English ; 
“it is probably rather to the commis- 
sary of your quarter you would address 
yourself, and his residence is not far; 
at the number which I forget, 
in the Place Montaigne, Champs 
Elysées.” The Englishman thanked 
him briefly ; bowing in return the more 
profoundly, as he felt the usual unwil- 
lingness of his race to receive a favour 
he had no claim to. 

“Tt is denoted, besides,” continued 
his informant with increased courtesy, 
“by the red lantern over the portico, 
which since two years has been fixed 
over the doorway of every commis- 
sary’s residence in Paris. Day or 
night this will serve to distinguish 
them by a glance.” 

“Indeed?” was the sole answer, in 
a tone of some indifference. There 
was nothing officious in the younger 
gentleman’s unasked interference ; 
while his singularly handsome face, 
his vivacious eyes, the air of life in 
his expression, along with an undeni- 
able elegance of manner, were con- 
trasted for the first time with his 
elder companion, who stood apart, 
and almost haughtily silent, a dark 
shade seeming to gather on his thin 
and dusky cheek, as he gazed into the 
street, having even withdrawn his 
momentary notice of the spirited 
horse. Yet the baronet felt less 
annoyed thus than by the prolonged 
politeness of his friend; he involun- 
tarily bit his lip; there was some- 
thing disagreeable even in being so 
promptly addressed in his own lan-. 





guage. 

“Might it be-possible for one to 
assist monsieur in any yet further 
manner?” inquired the stranger, with 
the same easy grace; though a 
peculiar smile, at the time unin- 
telligible to Sir Godfrey, had hovered 
about his lips. : 
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“My best thanks, monsieur,” was 
the stiff response. “I think not—it 
is a mere ordinary piece of business ;” 
and, bowing deeply towards his horse’s 
shoulder, the English baronet turned 
in the direction indicated. He could 
see them from the distance, however, 
overtaken by a light cabriolet, which 
seemed to have been slowly following 
them all the while; the young élégant 
stepped leisurely in, and with a ges- 
ture of adieu to his friend, was driven 
swiftly off towards the city again ; the 
white plume of the garde-du-corps dis- 
appeared among the passengers. 

When Sir Godfrey had found the 
commissary’s office, shown the -indis- 
pensable passport, and received, as he 
had expected, but little prospect of 
speedy infurmation, he yet rode home- 
wards in considerable ease of mind; 
the thing had in fact passed from his 
thoughts as he took the nearer way 
from the grand avenues of the Champs 
Elysées, thronging with gaiety, by 
the overhanging shade of garden walls 
and backs of stables, across the open 
spaces flushed green with the after- 
noon light, alive with strolling girls 
in their teens, beside their prim gou- 
vernanes, or children scattered about 
the groups of their sitting, gossipping, 
sewing bonnes; while here and there, 
into a line of secluded street, full of 
tall, stately, old-fashioned houses in 
massy blocks, or separate in their 
high-walled court-yards, sloped lazily 
the white, gushing glory from far 
above; till the way towards a bridge; 
or some glimpse of the bustle about 
the airy quays, renewed again the 
sense of being in Paris. But it seemed 
as if some of its occurrences, other- 
wise as apparently fragmentary as the 
street-cries or confused accents, bore 
every now and then a more connected 
purport to the baronet as he came in 
contact with them. 

He had already thrown a coin or 
two mechanically to some squalid 
cripple, or some one-eyed beggar in 
his route, thinking no more of it; as 
he turned into the thoroughfare near 
home, however, out of one of these 
sun-bright and silent streets, where a 
few figures crossed here and there, a 
singular little incident presented itself, 
which was but part of many such 
seenes throughout the quieter quarters 
of the French capital. It was one of 


the strangest symptoms of that strange 
time, that while the king had been 
suppressing dungeons and projecting 
the good of the people, while the 
nobles desired reform of abuses, and 
the whole nation seemed to breathe 
peace, philanthropy, and , enthusiasm 
—the very fashion of the salons had 
conceived a sudden sensibility to the 
miseries and wants of the lowest class. 
The late winters had been severe, and 
the last desperate, amidst dear provi- 
sions: there had been fétes, lotteries, 
and performances of classic dramas 
in the theatre, although for these last 
the curés had refused to distribute their 
unhallowed proceeds: yet greatest of 
all had been the activity of the ladies in 
the genteel faubourgs, who in graceful 
toileltes de quéte, the most becoming 
of dresses, and with purses bearin, 

embroideries of flowers, cupids, aa 
touching mottoes, turned their morn- 
ing calls into a quest for alms. In 
the less aristocratic quarters, where 
morning calls were scarcely made, it 
had taken hold chiefly on the little 
girls, from mere childhood up to their 
teens; lasting longer, doubtless, be- 
cause exercised only in the open air 
on the street-passengers, with all the 
amusement of a play mingled in its 
touch of reality. How interesting 
was it, too, to the subjects of the 
performance, as they were chosen frbm 
the passing current with all that 
faculty of prompt organisation so pe- 
culiar to the race of France; for the 
rendezvous was made in the neigh- 
bouring archway of some porte- 
cochére, apart from the bustle of the 
crowd, to hold the table with its 
white fringed cloth, and the ‘silver 
salver, where the savings of their own 
pocket-money had been first put for 
a handsel, as they gathered from the 
various houses near. The old gentle- 
man, as he approached, had his skirts, 
pulled by some lisping little one, with 
chubby cheeks, and curls that had 
vainly been flattened, while her face 
peered from under the grey stuff of 
the mimic beggar’s cloak: the most 
simply dressed would hold the salver 
to the lady of quality ; the most polite 
to the bourgeois; the plainest-featured 
to the widow, the spinster, or faded 
beauty; the tallest to the middle-aged 
gentleman, the prettiest to the gallant: 
and no rivalry, but how to get most, 
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disturbed the co-operation of those 
young quéteuses. The English baronet, 
indeed, knew nothing of it as he 
trotted forward, before the archway 
could be seen, with its lurking, listen- 
ing, peeping group, holding their 
breath in expectation: he only saw a 
slender young form, too tall for the 
grey cloak to smother the whole of her 
white summer dress, trip from beside 
the wall, and hold up her rosy palm 
before him, like a beggar; they had 
chosen the eldest, for her eyes and 
complexion, to try the rich Englishman. 

“Pour nos pauvres, s’il vous plait, 
Monsieur,” said a clear sweet voice, 
plaintively.. Sir Godfrey had checked 
his horse with a start; she was a girl 
little younger than his own Rose, with 
the very blue eyes and that palest yel- 
low hair, which are so rare in France, 
though with that warmly-bright com- 
plexion which is never seen out of it, 
suffused as it seems through a strange 
shadow of brown. The folds and hood 
of the cloak could not disguise the 
girlish grace of her figure, just shoot- 
ing towards womanhood; the studi- 
ously plain arrangement of the hair 
a la quéte, virgin-like, added to her 
pure beauty, and did not take away 
from the slightly coquettish glance 
from her drooped head as she thus 
made her appeal. “My dear little 
one!” ejaculated Sir Godfrey hastily 
—‘ how—\hat—you—are not a—in 

verty ?” 

Her cheek reddened as she drew up 
her head proudly. “Me? Yes, we 
are poor, but noble—Armand and I. 
It is for the poor of the city, Mon- 
sieur—of Paris.” 

Sir Godfrey reddened too, and lis- 
tened calmly to her eager explana- 
tion. “Ah, you are rich—you are 
English!” she added anxiously, as if 
afraid he hesitated. His glance of 
surprised inquiry did not escape her. 

“TI know you, Monsieur,” she said, 
“for you live close to our convent in 
the Rue Debilly, near the Quai de 
Change, where I am a pensionnaire, 
and where my aunt is the superior. 
I come often with one of the sisters 
to arrange the quéte here. There are 
80 many poor !” 

“And to whom to you give this 
money, belle petite?” asked the bar- 
onet, smiling at her delighted thanks 
for the gold he placed in her hand. 


“To the curés and their vicars, 
Monsieur,” she said gravely, “ who 
will distribute it—they know every 
one so well!” Sir Godfrey mused. 

“ And you live near us!” he said, 
thinking of his own daughter, as he 
asked her name. 

“Tt is Aimée—and my brother 
is Armand de l’Orme, an officer at 
Versailles. We are orphans, Ar- 
mand and I, and we do not belong 
to Paris. We were both born in the 
south, in Provence—Were you ever 
in Provence, Monsieur—ah, how much 
more beautiful it is!’ With an air of 
empressement she clasped her hands, 
and standing there in the quietly 
sunny street, while the stream of the 
populous chaussée passed athwart its 
end, the girl seemed to forget her im- 
patient company beyond, whose whis- 
pers and exclamations at last betrayed 
them to the surprised glance of Sir 
Godfrey. “Was she allowed,” he 
asked, however, “to make visits from 
her convent—for he had a daughter, 
little older than herself, who had no 
companions of her own age in Paris.” 
And the young quéteuse responded 
eagerly to the hint. ‘Oh, yes—she 
was allowed—on certain days—and 
she would positively come. Indeed— 
perhaps—mademoiselle herself would 
assist at their quéte.” 

The baronet shook his head, almost 
starting in his saddle at the thought. 
But it struck him suddenly that 
his oddly-made new acquaintance, 
through her friends the curés, might 
aid him in discovery of the missing 
Suzanne Deroux; and she was all 
readiness and sanguine expecta- 
tion when he explained the matter. 
There was one young vicar in parti- 
cular,so mild, so missionnaire, so apos- 
tolique, whose acquaintance with all 
the poorer quarters was miraculous: 
she would be able to bring the news, 
she was sure, very-soon indeed. So 
giving her, at her request, the same 
paper he had recalled from his banker, 
Sir Godfrey saw her rejoin her arch- 
way amidst the impatient weleome of 
her companions, and took his way 
into the Rue Debilly, with a feeling 
half-amused, half-meditative. 

At home, there were fresh letters 
and newspapers awaiting him, with 
the dinner-time, unwontedly late, 
There had been already the expected 








tidings from Francis to his mother, 
though ‘brief, that he was finally free 
of term-times, having reached London, 
which he was ready to leave next 
week ; his father’s remaining business 
there seemed fully settled, but he was 
to dine, before starting, at their friend 
the solicitor’s, and bring over with 
him everything wanted. He enclosed 
his sister’s letter, however, from her 
dearest school-fellow, crossed and re- 
crossed, with all its precious gossip 
for common use, its inexpressible sen- 
timents that were not to be seen by 
another ereature, and its postscript 
with the sole piece of real, intelligible 
information. Mrs. Mason’s corre- 
spondence also, whose contents had at 
no time been breathed to any one, had 
been forwarded: while Sir Godfrey 
himself had a packet from Mr. Hes- 
keth’s office in Exeter, giving on the 
whole satisfactory prospects, and con- 
taining a few papers from among the 
late Sir John’s dreary mass of lumber ; 
hitherto overlooked, but which he 
might care to examine. They were 
for the most part unimportant, but he 
saw, from the first glance at one of 
them, that had it arrived that morn- 
ing, it might have simply saved him a 
little trouble and uncertainty; as it 
was a French letter of date not long 
before his brother’s death, evidently 
written by some humble notary’s 
clerk, to state the case of the Suzanne 
in question, who had received a pen- 
sion for an injury received while 
in his service, probably interrupted 
through the change of abode by her 
children, whose work supported them ; 
but her son had been ill, and the win- 
ter severe; the application had been 
rather made at the penman’s instance, 
as he lived au quatriéme in the house 
where their attic was, and had him- 
self discovered the address by going 
to the banker’s, where he had obtained 
no other prospect. It stated the place 
and number distinctly, and had in all 
likelihood led to the memorandum of 
Sir John,—though no doubt thrown 
aside at the moment, and with his 
confused mind in those latter days, so 
busy amidst out-door matters or con- 
vivial meetings, its chief point had 
been forgotten. 

Joining in the eager table-talk it 
had all excited, with a mind at rest, 
the baronet could fully share the plea- 
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sure of home-thoughts: the very at- 
mosphere of the room seemed English, 
for all its bare waxed floor and patch 
of carpet, its airy paper-hangings of 
pastoral scenes, its light curtains and 
tall glaring windows with flimsy 
frames, its stove-filled chimney-place, 
and the white folding-doors of its 
antechamber, about all which there 
lurked no corner of substantial com- 
fort, as round the wainseot and pan- 
elling, the recesses and embayments, 
corner-cupboards, and _hearth-places, 
and presses of home, with its high- 
backed arm-chair, noiseless floors, and 
family pictures: the sound of the con- 
vent-bell, and Sir Godfrey’s account 
of his pretty little quéleuse, alone 
brought back their recollection. It 
had been long since Lady Willoughby 
saw her husband so cheerful, even 
when he turned to his newspaper, and 
sat absorbed in its varied matter, 
leaning back on that hard diminutive 
sofa ;—Mrs. Mason, as her custom was, 
has withdrawn to the mysterious pri- 
vacy of her own apartment; Mr. 
Thorpe, to a book, apart in the wide 
naked antechamber; while at its fur- 
ther windows, looking out, sit the two 
young people in their unwearied charge 
of the street ;—till, as that after-dinner 
repose steals through the sitting-room, 
with cool shade from the early May 
twillight, she feels instinctively age has 
his old easy habit of middle that has 
returned on him, the first time since 
reaching France — nay, on. second 
thought, since the day of that melan- 
choly message from Devonshire—of 
sinking at that hour into a doze. It 
searce needs her turning her head, to 
see how the affairs and concerns of the 
world at large have fallen from his 
mind; while gently netting on, with- 
out word or other motion, perhaps 
with no particular thought or 
she sits quiet that it may last the 
longer. It had seemed vague, in its 
connection with a trifle; but neither 
she nor he could have told the inde- 
scribable relief it had given him to find 
the only singularity in Sir John’s me- 
moranda cleared up; in this common- 
place way, too, when even casual cir- 
cumstances had seemed joining to 
give it a feverish importance. That 
intended but ineffectual will of his, by 
which he had evidently contemplated 
a formal bequest, with those slight 
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exceptions, of everything to the col- 
onel, already his legal heir, could 
after all have had no rational motive; 
it was probably but one of those 
strangely groundless suspicions, those 
longings to exercise influence from 
the. very tomb, which cross an un- 
sound mind. The colonel had not 
been unconscious of the superior abi- 
lities of his eldest brother, nor of the 
still brighter parts which were attri- 
buted to his brother John in early 
life; he only felt reassured by the 
conviction, again confirmed, that the 
unhappy results of his foolish match 
had been such as to touch his brain 
with insanity. There was a vulgar 
old story about their family, in fact— 
a sort of absurd country superstition 
—that owing to some ancient ances- 
tral impiety, even when the ghost 
ceased to be heard of in the long por- 
trait-gallery at Stoke, over the great 
stairease—which had been invisible to 
the family alone—then somewhere or 
other a Willoughby was mad. Often 
had the colonel smiled at it, when 
merely a younger brother in the army ; 
a wound once received in his head in 
America, which had cost him deliri- 
ous days and nights, seemed formerly 
to entitle him doubly to his smile at 
the corroboration, when restored to 
full health: nay, from Some cause, he 
had found himself thinking of it once 
or twice in the full blaze of the streets 
of Paris, with their vivid reminis- 
cences—though his smile had been but 
faint, now he was the younger brother 
no longer. For why, really, after all, 
had he come to Paris in particular, 
or lingered there, persuading himself 
under so many different forms about 
its convenience, the novelty to his 
children, the advantage of his bro- 
ther’s banker, the little legacy, the 
comparative privacy, the rapid post, 
or the many notices of places to let? 
Why, in that indirect way, had he 
sought to make inquiries of the police, 
and caught himself listening to words 
in the street. of unknown suicides, 
baffled investigations, and French 
ennui? Why had he mechanically 
shrunk from the Boulevards and rush- 
ing St. Honoré, yet glanced askance 
at windows full of faces, or looked 
again with an irresistible suspicion, to 
see if he recognised or was recognised 
by any one—not merely on that day, 


but on previous ones also? Actually, 
in the hot, beating sun, it had fora 
moment or two resembled the preface 
to his fever in the colonies, after that 
affair with their rabble of militia, 
among whom he had fancied he saw a 
known visage disguised ; and the strong 
effurt of his understanding which re- 
covered him had only brought more 
keenly the sudden question—whether 
his brother indeed, or he himself, had 
been touched with the germs of a grow- 
ing madness. There had been strange 
horror in the thought. For, had 
there really been a deliberate, sober 
meaning in his brother’s stray pur- 
poses, through the confusion of all his 
neglect, and though cut off by death ? 
While the quick, clear self-suspicion 
had seemed to pierce his own mind 
with shame, how, amidst an uneasiness 
to associate with his countrymen, he 
was still traversing Paris everywhere, 
under cover of guidance to his family, 
mingling private anxieties with the 
grandeur of royal edifices, and conti- 
nuing to expect some chance vestige 
of things which his brother might have 
chosen wisely to leave in silence. Since 
his succession to Stoke he must have 
been altering insensibly. Even selfish 
feelings, impatient wishes, hidden 
thoughts, or half-fretful expressions 
towards her who had been so long his 
solace, had then recurred to mind with 
a painful surprise; compared with 
which, his brother’s eccentricity ap- 
peared innocent indeed, sadly as his 
earlier follies had brought it on, And 
had he heard before from Mr. Hesketh 
what he learned from the letter on his 
return, that the manor-house and park 
were unlikely to be soon let, or to 
bring any profitable addition to the 
rents at present, from a fresh and 
growing rumour that they were haunt- 
ed, it would have startled him with a 
superstitious feeling far more oppres- 
sive than any at Stoke. But, as it 
was, with a sober return to accustom. 
ed thoughts, calmed by his unwonted 
self-scrutiny, for him so deep—and 
soothed by gentle presence—Sir God- 
frey slipped from his practical, matter- 
of-fact English newspaper to repose ; 
though with a melancholy conviction 
that his brother’s understanding had 
indeed partially given way. They had 
not latterly seen very much of each 
other: John was now at peace; his 





fruitless life had come to an end. The 
baronet was awoke only by the rust- 
ling entrance of Mrs. Mason to pour 
out the chocolate—Mr. Thorpe’s awk- 
ward haste to set her chair—the bring- 
ing in of wax-lights—the pause before 
grace was said, with the tutor’s de- 
vout formality. 'The evening talk was 
as duly closed by Mr. Thrope’s read- 
ing of the appointed prayers—another 
advantage never gained by Lady Wil- 
loughby till their departure abroad 
required a-tutor. 

As if there were not strange noises 
dying far and wide through the city, 
till across the river could be heard the 
great clock of the Invalides. As if 
the atmosphere of the world were not 
at that hour infected with inscrutable 
sympathies and mysterious desires ; 
which gathered in Paris, as after long 
heat that malady of the air, felt keenly 
by the lower creatures: so that it 
might have been working vaguely 
even with Sir Godfrey. And as if, 
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though clouded. and stagnant, even 
well-nigh lost, the judgment of the - 
departed might not have exercised 
some acute thought—deeper even 
than the sharpest lawyer could track 
it. 

So quiet, after prayers, was the outer 
night over the bare roofs, and lights, 
and distant pinnacles of the city—the 
glimpse of the river, the lamps on the 
bridge, the trees of the Champ de 
Mars—and so wide with its floating 
fi:ms -of fair May-cloud, softening the 
few stars—that Rose Willoughby 
shaded her candle to peep out atit, 
lifting the blind, and putting her face 
close to the window-glass, after she had 
said her prayers, and was half ready 
to go to bed. Listening to Mrs. 
Mason’s steps in the next room, ex- 
tinguisher in hand, lest her door should 
suddenly be opened to that lady’s 
most indignant surprise—Rose thought 
still of to-morrow’s drive toward 
Versailles. 


CHAPTER V.—FALLING FLEUR-DE-LYS,. 


* Quel triste abaissement ! 
Quelle immortelle gloire ! 
Que de cris de douleur! 
Que de chants de victoire! 
Cessons de nous troubler; notre Dieu, quelque jour, 
Devvilera ce grand mystere. . 
Révérons sa colere ; 
Espérons en son amour.” 


Pleasant was it, on that bright hot 
morning, to escape at last from Paris 
altogether. Sir Godfrey, indeed, re- 
mained at home to write his letters, 
with the purpose of riding out to meet 
them on their return: and Mr. Thorpe, 
on horseback, with charge of the ma. 
gic passports, was the sole cavalier ; 
shrewdly overseen, doubtless, by the 
hard-eyed, rough-visaged, experienced 
Jackson, to whose sturdy driving there 
lay no perplexity about those great, 
straight, formal French roads, with 
staring guide-posts. and swarms of 
Parisian people. 

. Soon, in fact, does the grand road 
towards Versailles sweep away from 
sight of Paris in its wide basin, among 
avenues and closing woods. With no 


lanes, nor secluded cross-ways, save 
two towns, it was harder to leave be- 
hind the Parisian people; and they 
soon heard that Versailles was strip- 





ATHALIE. 


ped of its glory, so far as they were 
concerned, since nothing was doing 
there that day; the king had gone to 
Marly, or Fontainebleau, instead of 
passing in state to the Assembly, as 
had been expected from the journals. 
Much to the relief, it must have been, 
of Lady Willoughby, who disliked 
crowds and pressures of people, with 
the bustle and the dust ; and to whom 
foreign kings and queens had but a 
dim, half-chimerical reality, after 
all, compared with the accustomed 
Georges, whose power and royalty 
were interwoven with any thoughts 
she had of public life; yet she appear- 
ed as much vexed as it was possible 
for her to be, proposing still to go-on 
and see the outside of the palace, the 
fountains, or the remaining courtiers, 
the “houses of parliament,” which 
perhaps might be worth the pains. But 
these Charles disdained till another 

















day, when the king should have re- 
turned—being even set against the 
remotest view of the town, its very 
smoke or spires; and, out of his 
father’s presence, Charles was always, 
by some peculiar force of his, indirect- 
ly master. His sister Rose, though the 
expedition had been fondly planned, 
nor did his arguments seem worth an- 
swering, too well knew the issue not 
to be resigned; while her governess, 
referred to as a matter of course, ex- 
pressed as duly an entire acquiescence 
in any arrangement most satisfactory 
to Lady Willoughby, preserving an 
intense calm, and seeming to observe 
the various objects as their course wis 
changed, the leaves of the trees, the 
tops of palisades, the very hats of 
market-people, with strange elevation 
of countenance, and with an alr of 
suffering which required her vinai- 
-grette. Even Jackson, who had a 
great share of the selfishness of privi- 
leged old servants, and greatly consult- 
ed his own personal ease, ventured to 
console his mistress, turning round 
and touching his hat, to remark that 
it was a long drive after all, and they 
would have had to put up at the town 
to bait these Flanders beasts—he care- 
fully abstained from calling them hor- 
ses—which it might cost a deal- of 
trouble, as these French inns very like- 
ly had no stables; the inward satisfac- 
tion of Jackson, indeed, somewhat be- 
lied his rueful effort to look grieved. 
All appeared disappointed, save the 
tutor, ever fain to be serviceable, if 
seldom very successful where the office 
was of the present kind. Yet that day 
Mr. Thorpe was excelling himself, now 
riding on, or now remaining behind, 
always for some object; nor was it 
long ere he came posting back, his 
plain, intellectual features animated, 
and his mild short-sighted blue eyes 
shining moist through the thin-framed 
spectacles which enlarged them, to 
mention that they were close to Sévres, 
where the royal porcelain was made. 
And at Sévres, with its quaint old vil- 
‘“Jage houses, and its bridge across the 
Seine to another village, seeing what 
could be seen of its manufactory, its 
water-mill where the clay was ground, 
or its woody island amidst the river, 
the earlier part of the day was spent. 
Then turning to make a wide circuit 
into the Versailles road again, where 
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the afternoon was to bring Sir Godfrey, 
the carriage passed at leisure through 
the quieter country that slopes and 
rolls westward from the Seine. 

It was scarce country, indeed, where 
no hedgerows seemed to break up the 
wide space, no field-gates or clustered 
farms, nor half-sequestered hamlets, 
with the sprinkling on of solitary cot- 
tage and quiet house toward the next, 
where the church spire should rise, or 
tower; but sometimes with no division 
from the wide crops, save the lines of 
bushy pollards, they rolled over the 
paved roadway; again between con- 
tinual park walls or wooden palisade, 
from which suddenly it would burst 
on the space about a large square vil- 
lage, with its cabaret and sign-board 
of the Lion d’or or d@ argent, its old 
fountain-well, and double row of trees, 
noisy, and alive with children, while 
another road brought through it the 
market-life from Paris. Though over 
the nearest wood would peep the white 
turrets of chateaus, peaked with purple 
slate, or tin, or gilding, like chandeliers 
extinguished in the light of day; and 
near to them were the little stunted 
churches, with their rounded ends, the 
squat towers that had lids to them like 
pots and vases, or the mean belfries 
perched on the roofs ; where the church- 
yard Was blooming with flowers that 
made its cypresses and yews look 
gloomier, and the small lonely curacy 
near it, showing the cross on some wide 
gable, had an air of pious seclusion from 
the world. And still the parks spread 
round; the woods, with formal alleys 
striking through them, widened and 
surged outward, downward, into vale 
and over height; sometimes opening 
to let the high-road pass on with its 
vehicles and pedestrians, or the traffic 
that seemed greater for its confine- 
ment,—oftener to show the terraces 
and bowers of still nobier mansions 
than before, till the country appeared 
fading away. They had forgotten 
their forenoon disappointment; the 
girl’s eyes sparkled as the sweet sense 
of being out of Paris grew, in spite of 
all it held in it; placid, tranquil, her 
mother leant opposite, while ‘she 
breathed the freshness, enjoying the 
mere motion, and the vague variety as 
she heard it noticed, on pure trust, 
pleased at what pleased the others— 
it was not like England, indeed, but 


how pure and exhilarating seemed the 
French air—its sun gave astill sleepier 
stillness to her mild eyes, yet with so 
healthy a tint and soft fulness of per- 
son, that the holding of her parasol, 
in Lady Willoughby, the trouble she 
took to observe an object, were plea- 
sant to see; as Mr. Thorpe, riding by, 
devoted his conversation to the gover- 
ness and her: the while Charles, still 
in a discontented mood, vented it on 
the whole country, and leaning across 
to his sister, one elbow on his knee, 
kept up his side-current of livelier 
talk. 

For one thing, their constant popu- 
larity displeased him, however accept- 
able to Rose. That national sharp- 
ness and curiosity had all at once 
become peculiarly disagreeable to 
the youth, in his grumbling humour ; 
and it mingled through the whole 
thread of his discourse, not without 
some acute notions of the people’s cha- 
racter, on which he appeared to have 
been oddly brooding. Nor the less was 
his zest in showing that France and 
England were natural foes, because his 
tutor on the other side rode discours- 
ing benevolently to the reverse effect ; 
while Mrs. Mason responded, in all 
that propriety of sentiment, which was 
blended, in her dialogue to gentlemen, 
with a slight shade of delicate reserve. 
But really there was a domineering 
style of argument in Charles, if one 
ventured to express a different view, 
that provoked his sister in the end— 
especially as he was a year younger; 
she turned her shoulder to him, and 
sat resolutely looking the other way, 
as if absorbed in the mild common- 
places of Mr. Thorpe, and Mrs. Ma- 
son’s weary platitudes, which diffus- 
ed such additional complacency over 
her mother. After all, they were 
tiresome things, such as all good 
books and worthy people said over 
and over; though Charles had no 
right to look down on his tutor with 
such secret contempt, because he knew 
nothing of what Charles called “life” 
—or to hint, because he looked se- 
rious, that his mind had got be- 
wildered among triangles ever since 
he studied so terribly for a degree, 
leaving out nothing but his memory ; 
perhaps, indeed, it might be true that 
Mrs. Mason, in spite of her early loss 
of some inestimable kind, had a sort 
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of soft regard for him, and paid him 
little attentions, especially at table, 
with the sugar,—though moderately, 
till the curacy at Stoke should be 
sure; but what she would not for a 
moment be so disrespectful to Mr. 
Thorpe as to credit, was that a hope- 
less love, never to be revealed, con- 
sumed him, amidst all his learning, 
for — for herself. Her indignation 
mounted at the thought,—for a mo- 
ment even at the excellent tutor, so 
highly respected by Sir Godfrey, with 
his thin hair already leaving his fore- 
head bald, through long delay of any 
preferment—whose sister was his only 
relative alive, and was to keep his 
house when he had one,—but most to 
Charles, with his rough boy’s jokes; 
even although the girl’s thoughts 
wandered the more irresistibly to 
foreign counts and picturesque barons 
that had hovered in vision before the 
whole boarding-school, being now 
eagerly inquired after by her dearest 
friend, who was still there. 

There were none of these, certainly, 
about the highway which the carriage 
struck into, alive though it was with 
people of every kind. Charles had 
ceased, at his mother’s unusually 
earnest request, to whistle indistinctly 
between his teeth, as it was of all 
sounds the one that most annoyed 
her; he had even left off, of his own 
accord, the substitution of a drumming 
motion with a small cane against 
his boot, as he superciliously noticed 
the passengers. He got quite silent, 
in fact, to watch the passing faces 
that seemed bent towards Paris; 
though the faint smoke of another 
large village appeared in the hollow, 
prettier than any they Rad passed, 
among inclining vineyards and whole 
knolls of roses. It might have been 
St. Genevieve’s own, with that holy 
well resorted to by kings, where she 
had kept her sheep long ago; and 
where, at the May féte of Ja rosiére, 
they still crowned the most virtuous 
girl in the place with roses; as the 
last work of Madame de Genlis had 
informed Mrs. Mason. The summer 
afternoon sloped wide above it, full 
of light and the swarming hum of 
insects, through the outspread wal- 
nut leaves, flickering amber in the 
sun, from over the white wall that 
was dappled by the shadows; while 
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the hedgeless corn-fields on the other 
side were rippling under the long air 
from the woods, one sea of tenderest 
green, full of blue-cockle flowers and 
scarlet poppies; the cottage case- 
ments flashed from amidst a_pink- 
white glow of orchard-blossom, of 
milky cherry boughs, of old rugged 
propped-up pear-trees that foamed 
over to the moss-green thatch, with 
the wooden chimney shot high, as it 
breathed blue among the leaves; with 
here and there a hooded dovecot win- 
dow on the roof, where the pigeons 
sat sunning and swelling themselves, 
and cooing, white, blue, and purple 
together, in a gush of warm light— 
all the place beneath them bespat- 
tered and splashed with whiteness, 
through the shadow, to the very 
foliage of the nearest branch. The 
hum of the place burst round them as 
they crossed its little bridge, rattling 
over the rough causeway; and there 
were no carriage-ways save through 
the villages and towns. 

It was odd that for some time along 
the road, as if to meet the lad’s inelina- 
tions, the notice of them had been un- 
accompanied with signs of interest; 
every one had seemed occupied with 
his neighbour, talking, or hastening 
on somewhere; the voices had even 
grown suppressed as they passed. 
Here they were busier still, and talk- 
ing louder, in a perfect babble of 
sounds. It was wonderful, at least 
to Charles Willoughby in his private 
mind, how the cobblers lived—the 
weavers, blacksmiths, or carpenters, 
found time to work; how the mill- 
wheel had a hand to feed it, or the 
women to mind their matters ; they 
were letting their pitchers run over, 
in fact, at the old carved fountain- 
spout, till there was a little brook 
across the street, down into some 
one’s door-steps, and a duck that 
seemed comparatively quiet began to 
lead her troop of ducklings that way. 
The French infants even, held plainly 
enough here and there, in full sun- 
light, to their slatternly feeding-places, 
looked dissatisfied as the throng 
pressed about the doorway of a caba- 
ret, with the sign of the Golden 
Crown: a horse stood by it with 
foam-flecked sides, and his head 
stooped in its corn-bag; while a man 
in a green jacket, with a leather case 


slung across him by a belt, apparently 
a courier, gesticulated in vain from 
the open window; the door being 
blocked up by a drunk dragoon, who 
stood swaying slightly to and fro, yet 
balancing himself carefully, as he sur- 
veyed the various groups from his 
half-closed eyelids with extreme stern- 
ness and grave suspicion ; till at length 
drawing himself~ up, to extend his 
hand with a summons for attention, 
he essayed to speak; but all at once 
rushed forward with furious gesture 
amongst the crowd, where he fell flat 
from the steps. The blood gushed 
from his features, women shrieking, 
men running, without a glance be- 
hind, as the landlord hurried to his 
aid from the tavern, followed by more 
dragoons, who stamped their spurred 
feet upon the steps, and half drew 
their sabres, with fierce gestures and 
execrations. Yet as the carriage 
passed on through the narrow and 
awkward street, however slowly, it 
did not attract attention from any of 
the party except Charles, who pre- 
served a seemingly sullen silence ; not 
distracted by so much as a look to his 
sister, when her governess said there 
must be something improper going on, 
and sloped her parasol that way, 
using a scented handkerchief, with 
evident desire that the young lady 
should do the same; while his mother 
had no more suspicion of its not being 
common to villages all over the world, 
possibly on a market-day, than a 
duchess. The tutor was, as usual, on 
before, with his little note-book, to 
put down the name of the place, the 
probable population, and apparent 
area of the church, according to some 
dim theory that had been growing on 
him since he crossed the Channel. As 
for Jackson, he merely whipped his 
horses, and made a slash at some 
dogs, with obvious inclination to curse 
whatever came in his way. So they 
rolled through by degrees in sight of 
the church; but there was a greater 
throng at that end, in and about the 
low-walled enclosure before a smart 
new building, the use of which was 
not plain at first sight; for consider- 
ing the size of the place, with the 
general squalidness of the long cot- 
tages or bald white houses, really the 
number of people of all ages was extra- 
ordinary, till one observed that single 








roofs seemed shared among ever so 
many families,—a thing the odder to 
the lad, as at school he used to know 
plenty of Eton folks, from bargemen 
to bat-maker. He even thought, 
somehow, of that one visit to Stoke. 
Oh! that was the school—the first he 
happened to have seen in France ; 
and that youngish man, in an old 
figured dressing-gown, with a sharp 
dry face, standing up on something, 
without a hat—the schoolmaster ; 
while they pushed and jumped to hear 
him though quietly enough except 
for the hushing of each other, since 
the schoolmaster evidently had a weak 
voice ; it only reached the carriage in 
an occasignal screech, when he lifted 
his hand impressively in the air. 
“ Ecoutez—ecoutez, au Pére Pierre!” 
This Pére Pierre must be rather an 
odd fellow; why, his school was in a 

rfect riot within, to judge by the 
ust, the flying books, and the noise 
sometimes louder than his voice out- 
side. But he was not making a 
speech—the white article he held up 
to the blaze of the sun was not a 
pocket - handkerchief, but—yes—a 
newspaper. He must have a good 
deal of influence there, this teacher— 
at least over the grown-up men, with 
leather aprons and bare arms—one 
eould not help marking him — with 
that seanty head of hair done up in 
bobs from his temples, and such a 
short queue behind, not to think 
of his short nose and high cheek- 
bones, or a chin as bare as one’s 
palm. Perhaps something had hap- 

ned — something important —a 
attle somewhere? There was peace, 
though. Some murder, it was likely 
—or a shipwreck—well, at any rate 
these boys didn’t mind, so crop-headed 
and stunted-looking, who were play- 
ing pitch-and-toss with such an old- 
mannish look in their eager faces, at 
the end of the school. There were 
more beneath the big bulging church- 
gable, with its black ugly windows 
and its zigzag crack in the plaster— 
in such long old livery coats, with 
plated saucer-buttons. Actually it 
was with the buttons they were play- 
ing—as if it had-been money—cutting 
them off their coats, too, and their 
breeches, to rush back for another 
chance! The silent speculations of 
Charles reached their climax in pro- 
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found wonder. It was beneath his no- 
tice to regard Mrs. Mason’s words, as 
they cleared the place, and began to 
rise from the hollow—that it was an 
interesting village, so lively, su full of 
a holiday air, not without a degree of 
quick intelligence. “After labour,” 
his mother said, lifting up her eyelids, 
“it must be pleasant.” 

Beyond the church and an old 
crooked, high-arched bridge, was Mr. 
Thorpe in the turning of a very narrow 
by-road, stony and grass-grown, that 
took a winding as if to avoid the vil- 
lage, by ditch-side and over rubbish, 
till it caught the highway behind 
again: the worthy tutor had drawn 
up his horse, he was settling his spec- 
tacles, putting in his note-book, and 
feeling in his pocket for some coin, 
apparently to bestow on a man he had 
been talking to. A very singular 
group revealed itself as they reached 
him. A dark-faced jet-eyed man 
with a beard, black and bushy, his 
rough cap in hand, and a little organ 
slung from his back, stood replying to 
Mr. Thorpe in strange broken French, 
mingled with English ; while he seemed 
carefully to keep the trees between 
himself and the village: somewhat 
further down the by-way sat a discon- 
solate-looking boy with a guitar, be- 
side a crouching monkey; while an- 
other man held the chain of a huge 
muzzled beast, shaggy and brown, 
which reared on its hind-legs, now 
growling, now dincing, now shrinking 
from the threatened whip, like a crea- 
ture enraged by the distant voices. - 
Their trade had been ruined, the man 
said; for it was the first time they 
had been turned out into the chemin 
dss affronteux, belonging to thieves 
and villains. It would be known for 
miles round Paris in a day, for it was 
wonderful how the news travelled 
there. They had often been at Charle- 
mont before, and were received well. 
The bear felt it worst, he thought. 
He was as good a bear as you would 
see, owing to his love of society. Per- 
haps it might have been owing to 
some news in the place—but one 
could not know what tunes would 
offend people nowadays, to dance to. 

At Mr Thorpe’s condolence, how- 
ever, backed by his gift of a six-sous 
piece, the Italian retreated thankfully. 
They watched him as he was joined 

















by his singular company, slowly and 
with a crestfallen air disappearing 
round the by-way. All the tutor 
could find out was that they had been 
chased out from that end of the place 
just before, with sticks, stones, and 
pitchforks, by the very young people 
who had been dancing sociably enough 
along with the bear and monkey— 
because an air they commenced was 
contre la liberté. How any tune 
could be against liberty, Mr. Thorpe 
could not conceive; nay, if they did 
not like dancing to it, they might 
have stood still; they might have re- 
quested it to be stopped; indeed, it 
was probable that some of these very 
people might have wished the liberty 
of dancing it! Still less could he per- 
ceive how liberty could be connected 
with that particular tune—“ Richard 
omon roi”? And he looked interro- 
gatively to Mrs. Mason. Certainly 
not, the governess responded: Gre- 
try’s new music! In fact, he- re- 
joined, the musician could not, either: 
but that day mysteries seemed to 
grow, he added,—for, before himself 
emerging from the place, at sight of 
the church, he had very civilly in- 
quired, from a group of inhabitants, 
what was the name of the village. 
What had been his astonishment to 
perceive, that passing from uncivil 
silence, from stares of wonder, and 
extraordinary, sudden indignation, 
they looked very much disposed to 
treat him as it now seemed they had 
before treated these inoffensive stran- 
gers. Until, adding insult, they had 
significantly touched their foreheads, 
looking to each other, or whispering 
until one, perhaps still more inge- 
nious in giving offence, had suddenly 
called out, “ Bah! c’est un Anglais!” 
There had been then no farther notice 
of him—indeed absolute indifference ; 
nor did he discover, til] he eneounter- 
ed the injured foreigner, what the 
name of the place actually was. And 
was there, then, reaily, any peculiar 
crime in asking the name of Charle- 
mont—any strange privacy—any un- 
utterable horror connected with i— 
that no one should put the mere ques- 
tion? But, at all events, was a spirit 
of inquiry to be thought madness ? 
Nay more, was it lower than madness 
to be—an Englishman! 

Mr. Thorpe looked a little diseom- 
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posed and changed, in fact, even 
since they last had seen him. _Usual- 
ly, , though not pedantic, he was 
tedious; but he began for a moment 
to appear almost respectable in the 
very eyes of his pupil, who had often 
thought before that the present curate 
at Stoke could not be more monoton- 
ous, nor the old rector duller: a spark 
of spirit seemed for the time to have 
given emphasis to his words, and 
meaning to his face—some faint dignity 
too to his lengthy awkward person, sit- 
ting ordinarily like a sack on his horse, 
with the gaiters dangling in the stir- 
rups. Yet how amazingly simple 
was Mr. Thorpe; it was chiefly the 
Italian with his battered instruments 
and beaten animals that seemed to 
have roused him from his wont: while. 
as for his chief puzzle, a light broke on 
it to the boy at once, from all he had 
seen and heard of these French. Why, 
—of course they thought the whole 
world should know Charlemont al- 
r ady 

But, to the ladies, softly plashed 
and clattered below, from among 
alders in the deeper hollow, the mill- 
wheel of the village, dusty light 
flying from the upper door: the 
cracked striking of a clock was heard 
from farther off, till they saw the 
grey turrets of another yellow chateau 
among trees, though but a thread of 
smoke rose from it, and its discolour- 
ed plaster, where the sunlight struck, 
gave it a dilapidated aspect, helped 
by the pigeons from the dovecote 
tower close by, that were sitting on 
the window-sills and eaves. Full to 
the light on the brow of the eminence 
rose the carriage, widening the land- 
scape on every side, save where the 
woods before it extended: there was 
a smooth, broad road in front, sweep- 
ing round where the labourers were 
still at work on it: they were on a 
hill, and all was exquisitely solitary 
otherwise for the first time, except 
close by, where the highway ran 
between the two porter’s-lodges of 
two great gates that faced each other. 
These great gates were, indeed, gor- 
geously beautiful, being each double, 
with side-wickets, all of open iron- 
work, elaborately complex; gilt 
crowns surmounted the globes upon 
their massy pillars of stone, their 
upper rims were formed of fleur-de- 
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lis, as if of lance-heads, richly gilded ; 
while the blade-shaped leaves, da- 
masked and lettered with mottoes, 
stretched throughout the whole, 
hither and thither, like guardian 
swords, from the uncouth grasp of 
grotesque naked monsters at the 
lower corners; everywhere were small 
puzzling circles of cipher, and in the 
midst the joined halves composed a 
grand shield-shaped device, burnish- 
ed and resplendent on either hand, 
of the royal arms of France. The 
very radiance of the afternoon sun 
eame dazzling towards it, and threw 
the other way on the cross road, into 
one park, a mottled shadow of fleur- 
de-lis; shapes of crowns, ciphers, 
and monsters, even vanished among 
the dust of the horses’ feet on the 
highway as they trotted past— 
strange traces from the days of Louis 
Quatorze. Still was all that nothing 
to the broad glimpses of park scenery 
both ways through them. Mrs. Mason 
herself saw one way, with unusual 
commendation, where a stately dis- 
tance was made by Lenotre’s taste, 
in straight avenue, level turf, and 
high-clipped_ side-alleys, where a few 
well-dressed people were» walking; 
her frequent headache did not, per- 
haps, at any time wholly leave her, 
but the vinaigrette paused in her 
hand, as she directed the attention 
of Lady and Miss Willoughby to each 
fine effect. Yet it was difficult to 
draw the latter from her absorbed 
delight the other way; for there the 
wilder chase seemed left to nature, the 
sun levelled more and more all his 
yellowing splendour through its deep- 
green, sinking glades, flinging out 
fantastic shadows, shooting gushes of 
verdurous light, in which the delicate 
young fern peeped from about the 
trunk of some far-off oak, while the 
broad umbrage of its gnarled boughs 
retreated crisply into cooler shade; 
the knolls were hung with the fox- 
glove buds, like crimson bells that 
had not found a tongue; and all there 
was moist, secluded, solitary, sweet, 
save when some single bird seemed to 
wake up and make it musical, till 
again it trilled and rang with their 
innumerable notes. But gradually 
the road had lifted the earriage hither 
yet; it seemed to drive slow by in- 
stinct; and ere they well knew, the 


whole party made exclamations toge- 
ther, as, with Rose, they did not 
know which way to look first. Mr. 
Thorpe came to a _ stand-still and 
Jackson was shading his eyes, whip 
in hand, to look under the sun. Even 
Lady Willoughby said, fanning her- 
self gently, “ Dear me—what a fine 
country! what crops!” “Yes—the 
harvest will be excellent, I should 
think,” Mrs. Mason replied, using her 
fan also, it was so hot. The young 
lady stood up, and her brother jumped 
out to get from the top of the bank 
upon the wall. 

They were nearer Paris than they 
thought; it bristled and _ shone 
through its haze, some miles away on 
the plain: westward, the high woods 
of Marly showed faint through the 
edges of two broad sunbeams, as 
through a veil, with bluer distinctness 
between, here a spire, their smoke; 
the waves of forest verdure undu- 
lating round, began to burn and blaze 
towards sunset; all was spotted with 
towns, sprinkled rich-red and white 
with villages, flushed with orchards, 
and in the barer spaces embroidered 
like a carpet that blended with the 
dark suburbs of the city on the horizon. 
Here and there appeared a soft misty 
glitter of the cireuitous Seine in the 
level, with some faint white sails; 
the distant azure of some hills could 
be seen; it was all like one mighty 
map made real. Yet greatest of all 
to their eyes, even greater than the 
dusky grimness of Paris in the sun, 
showing its domes so helmet-like, and 
its pinnacles so like weapons—was 
where, with one accord looking back, 
they could perceive the silvered slates 
of one large town among the avenues 
they had turned from that forenoon, 
its steeples shining, its windows 
sparkling—and through that  trans- 
parent French air, some lustrous 
snowy glimpses between embosoming 
bowers, of long level palace-roofs, 
embossed, and fringed, and tipped 
with  undistinguishable ornament. 
Palaces, indeed, seemed to be visible 
in every direction ; but they thickened 
towards it; all that way the landscape 
was but one mass of park-woods, and 
with those alleys, gardens, terraces, 
that long road at intervals perceived, 
it could be nothing but Versailles! 
Charles himself could not but look. 
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The rainbow flashing of the fountains, 
and gleam of statues—the grand stairs 
of the terrace—they could almost 
fancy they distinguished. 

It was he who first broke the thread 
of their interest. Well, he shouldn’t 
care to have seen King Louis XVI. ; 
he had once seen George III. It was 
easy enough to see him, in fact ; if you 
only but knew it washe. He had seen 
a boy at Eton, fag to a friend of his, 
who was once spoken to a good while 
at a turnstile in Windsor Park by an 
elderly gentleman in drab gaiters, a 
nanhkeen waistcoat, and a blue coat 
with bright buttons; and when a 
ranger came up afterwards from 
behind, and told him it was the king, 
he nearly fainted. He could never 
learn anything after that, and always 
turned pale at the sight of a gold 
sovereign, so he had to be sent to 
sea. 

“My dear young gentleman,” said 
Mr. Thorpe seriously, “the King of 
France is a much more powerful 
monarch than even His Majesty King 
George! I must beg to correct you 


on a point of history. He is absolute 


ruler, not only of all the land we see, 
but over the property, nay, the very 
persons of his subjects—he is the State 
himself—as the great Louis XIV. 
so emphatically told his nobles. Think 
of those lettres du cachet, given away 
even blank in thousands upon thou- 
sands—a kind of money, as it were— 
exchanged by the courtiers for all 
kinds of objects—with which, for all 
one knows, were he worth notice from 
some enemy, he may be sent to a 
Bastille on no account whatever, to 
remain there unknown the rest of his 
life !” 

Charles Willoughby still endea- 
voured to look indifferent, though the 
slight whistle died between his teeth, 
while he pushed his cap down on his 
head, deeply resolved never to lift it 
to a French king. Mr. Thorpe, drawn 
into unwonted earnestness by the 
expression of the ladies’ faces, sought 
to reassure them. 

“ The character of the present king 
is such as to make this power a bene- 
fit,’ he said. “There seems a rapid 
decrease of superstition in the church. 
Really, Lady Willoughby, there was 
something idolatrous in this excessive 
honour to a human being! To con- 
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ceive that at his Majesty’s death, while 
the body lay for forty days embalmed 
in tead, a waxen effigy was placed in 
the grand hall of entertainment, and 
served by gentlemen-waiters at the 
usual times, while the meal was 
blessed by the almoner, the meat 
carved, and the wine presented to the 
figure; its hands were washed and 
thanks returned. The queen, in 
white mourning—” 

“Tn white mourning?” inquired the 
governess, with interest. 

“In white, I think, Mrs. Mason— 
sat for six weeks in a chamber lighted 
by lamps alone. For a whole year 
she could not stir out of her own apart- 
ments, if she had received the intelli- 
gence there. Although similar cere- 
monies were observed after her own 
decease.” 

The feminine impression of former 
evils in France grew deep. The tutor 
could not say whether his present 
majesty would require such honours. 
There was only one person of inferior 
rank who had ever been distinguished 
by a shade of the same respect, though 
for a shorter time her effigy had sat. 
It was the fair Gabrielle d’Estrées. 
“* Who was she?” Rose asked,—“ and 
why”— 

“Miss Willoughby,” : interrupted 
Mrs. Mason with a sudden air of seve- 
rity, rustling and extending and draw- 
ing herself erect, “there are some 
questions too shocking and improper 
for us to ask?” Mr. Thorpe, with a 
frightened look, sat dumb in his sad- 
dle; yet Mrs. Mason professed to know 
history, and her charge must surely 
learn it: nay, unknown to them all, 
among the distant chateaus, palaces, 
and mansions they were gazing at, 
were St. Germain’s in the blue emin- 
ence, which the great Louis had given 
to La Valliére when he wearied of her 
for Madame de Montespan; and Lu- 
ciennes, where Madame du Barry 
was then living in fashionable retire- 
ment. But the one had been gallant, 
stately even in his vices; the royal 
patron of the other, in his dissipations, 
had at least been elegant. Probably 
Mr. Thorpe’s confusion led him to a 
graver topic. 

“The chronicler I have lately per- 
used,” he said, hastily, “is really 
worth study. Nothing can be so 
mournfully salutary. As the coffin 
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was borne at night to yonder Notre 
Dame, and thence thereafter to the 
ancient town of St. Denis, the streets 
were hung with black, and before 
every house was planted a tall lighted 
torch of white wax. First went the 
Capuchins, in their coarse sackcloth 
girt with ropes, bearing their huge 
cross, crowned with thorns—then five 
hundred poor men, under their bailiff, 
all in mourning as for a father—the 
magistrates and courts of justice, the 
parliament of Paris in rich sable furs, 
the high clergy in purple and gold— 
followed by the funeral car drawn by 
white horses, covered with black vel- 
vet crossed with white satin, and the 
long train of officers of the house- 
hold.” 

The great knowledge of the tutor 
as to textile fabrics interested Mrs. 
Mason. “Think of the expense!” 
Lady Willoughby said. 

“This vast procession,” pursued 
Mr. Thorpe with solemnity, “ went on 
in silence, while, as the chronicler 
quaintly expresses it, ‘ever and aye 
the royal musicians made a sound of 
lamentation, with instruments clothed 
in crape, very fierce and marvellously 
dolorous to hear or to behold, until 
they arrived at the church of St. Denis 
—blessed be his name! And the bier 
was borne into the choir, it being 
a-blaze with lamps and tapers beyond 
number, and the service lasted for the 
King’s soul several days—whereupon 
was the body let down into the vault, 
but not admitted within the inner 
chamber until the end of the next 
reign—and Normandy, the most an- 
cient king of arms, summoned with a 
loud voice, that the high dignitaries 
should therein deposit their ensigns 
and truncheons of command—which 
done, the sacred oriflamme of France 
was let fall down upon the eoffin, 
until the fleur-de-lis began with the 
noble Bourbons—and the king-of- 
arms cried three times so that the 
vaults heard and replied—Ho! the 
king is dead! The king is dead! The 
king is dead! And when silence had 
been renewed, the same voice pro- 
claimed—Long live the king !—and all 
the other heralds repeated it. Then 
was all finished, and they departed 
joyously. Really, in those older 
writers, compared with those of the 
present day,—however superstitious, 


there is considerable profit to be 
found.” 

And the worthy graduate settled 
his glasses complacently, used his 
pocket-handkerchief in the loud man- 
ner he was addicted to, and looked 
round with increased attention on the 
mighty view ; for devouter wishes had 
long been breeding dimly in his mind, 
such as the chill Protestantism even 
of his revered mother-church did not 
at that period satisfy. He did not 
notice the shrinking, under that full 
sunlight and wide azure, with the 
swarm of summer flies in the ears, 
and the warble of birds at hand, with 
which the youngest of his hearers, at 
least, felt the thought of death—above 
all, that universal one, of sovereign 
power. As for Lady Willoughby, 
her anxious look was chiefly from a 
reference to her watch; and it had 
been growing. She had not even 
heard Mr. Thorpe. It was time for 
them to turn into the road from Ver- 
sailles, as Colonel Willoughby—Sir 
Godfrey—would soon be leaving Paris, 
and he was punctual to a moment. 
There was no other way, Jackson said 
in reply, but by turning right again 
through the last village; at his mis- 
tress’s request, accordingly, he suited 
the action to the word, by backing 
and wheeling round. But where was 
Charles? He had vanished over the 
wall, apparently, during his tutor’s 
irrelevant remarks. To the calls of Mr. 
Thorpe, echoed from among the woods, 
he returned no sign. It was annoy- 
ing. They must wait; and, at any 
rate, according to the views of Jack- 
sen, generally unfavourable if required 
—with these beasts, it would be im- 
possible to get on in good time, be- 
sides having to walk through that vil- 
lage, which was like nothing English 
whatever—with perhaps a_ bucket 
of water needed at that there tavern, 
if such a thing was to be had. The 
sudden intelligence of Mr. Thorpe sug- 
gested a way: he could ride off at 
once to meet Sir Godfrey, and set him 
at ease; in fact, for himself, at least, 
it would be easy to avoid the village 
of Charlemont altogether—by—yes— 
by taking that chemin des affronteux, 
as they called it. Lady Willoughby’s 
face brightened. Her thanks to Mr. 
Thorpe were something energetic for 
her ; and spurring, rising in his stirrups, 
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bumping up and down on his white 
mare, that worthy man disappeared. 
Rose pressed her parasol against her 
mouth, to repress a smile, at the 
thought how Charles would have 
enjoyed his following the bear and 
monkey: but, through her means, 
she was resolved he should know 
nothing of it. 

When least expected, Charles re- 
appeared, jumping with a flushed face 
over the wall, and carrying a load of 
wild flowers for his mother, for Rose, 
even for Miss Mason. He had heard 
distant sounds over the woods of the 
chase, which he thought were those of 
hunting-horns. But all was again 
still, bright, sleepy and solitary, under 
the glory of the sloping sun. He got 
in; Jackson whipped his horses at last 
to a trot, for again and again they had 
been passed each way by humbler 
vehicles; and they rolled on their 
way back towards Charlemont. Mr. 
Thorpe’s mission excited no extraor- 
dinary satisfaction in Charles, though 
he was sure they would get on better 
without him. Mr. Thorpe ran a strong 
chance of being taken up as aspy. All 
at once it occurred to him that Mr. 
Thorpe had all their passports. But 
a scene of far more exciting interest 
next moment eclipsed everything like 
that. Again, from the distance of those 


secluded glades did a sound draw his 
ear—and it was really the sound of a 
bugle-horn—a faint, far-off, musical 
sound, sometimes smothered by the 
woods, then breaking out clearer. It 
sank into a long-drawn, almost wail- 
ing note, that rose up into a livelier 
quaver, joined by a burst from others. 
It must be a hunt. They were blow- 
ing the Mort—as they did only for a 
stag, and a stag that was dead. Such 
luck!—for it came ever nearer. But 
what a crowd at the turning, near 
those splendid gates—twenty times 
even Charlemont must be there, by the 
swarming noise! And the gates them- 
selves, thrown each way open with 
their double leaves, closed up the 
road. 

The Jad rose half up, with breath 
suspended, and without a look to 
spare for his party, kept mute as the 
carriage rolled into the crowd on that 
side. He did not so much as think 
what it could be. 

Though had there been a chance of 
the chemin des affronteux, and the car- 
riage could have gone through it—in- 
deed through one long enough and 
circuitous enough to avoid all France 
—it might have been better for the 
Willoughbies. Yet who knows? The 
master-history that shapes. our ends is 
wiser than we. 
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CONSERVATIVE REASCENDANCY CONSIDERED. 


Ours is an age of peculiar impor- 
tance. Events seem to be crowded 
into a small space of time, which, if, 
spread over half a century, would yet 
mark the time as one of peril, action, 
and renown. In the political world 
we view a rapid succession of excit- 
ing scenes. The calm of peace yields 
to the turmoil of war, and Europe, 
but lately placid, is now rocked to 
its very base, and every nation on 
the Continent seems torn with present 
evils, or convulsed in the contempla- 
tion of those to come. The strife of 
nations has doubtless called forth all 
the energies of mankind; and though 
England is removed from the sphere 
of action, and the immediate influence 
of the war, yet it cannot be said but 
that she, too, lies in peril, and par- 
takes the general restlessness of the 
times. It becomes her, then, to con- 
sider in what lies her safety, and into 
whose hands she should commit the 
guidance of her affairs at this moment 
of danger. 

Is not England, too, a sharer in 
this general convulsion? Let us look 
to her senate, the heart of this great 
nation, where all the movements by 
which she is agitated can be seen and 
analysed. First, we see the Whigs, 
quarrelling amongst themselves, and 
their consequent fall from power. 
Next we see the Conservative party, 
with the general acquiescence of the 
country, installed in power. Ten 
short months have elapsed, and we 
see that Government, after having 
conferred, in its short tenure of office, 
lasting benefits upon the country, 
now falling, though by a slight majo- 
rity, before a combination of all those 
various sects, panting for office, which 
range between conservatism and tur- 
bulent’ democracy—between Popery 
on the one hand, and practical atheism 
on the other; at war amongst them- 
selves, yet combined together against 
a Government which seemed determin- 
ed totegislate for the country, and not 
for the exclusive interests of any one 
party. Well might the Minister ex- 
claim, as he fell before the machina- 
tions of his enemies, prescient of the 
future, while contemplating the events 


of the present—* England has not 
loved coalitions.” Well might he 
“appeal from that coalition to that 
public opinion which governs _ this 
country,” and before whose searching 
tribunal that unprincipled combina- 
tion must soon be brought. If he 
desired revenge, he has it now. A 
government of “all the talents,” con- 
taining, as we are told, within its 
ranks, all the men of official experi- 
ence, administrative ability, of par- 
liamentary renown, and so forth, 
calling down upon them the contempt 
of Parliament and the scorn of the 
country, succeeds the Derby admi- 
nistration. Forced to abandon mea- 
sure after measure, fairly vanquished 
in those with which they proceed, 
obliged to fall back upon their own 
imagined talent and ability, which 
must at any sacrifice of character be 
preserved at the service of the country, 
they are evidently, to all men but 
themselves, and a few of their own 
devoted adherents, eliciting the pity 
of their friends and the derision of 
their enemies. But, then, we are told 
that it is the war which prevents them 
from carrying their measures; that 
last session they carried their budget, 
India bill, &c., with large majorities, 
which they regard as a sign that they 
possess the confidence of Parliament, 
and that now Parliament and the 
country, with their attentions distracted 
by the war, simply refuse to legislate. 
We protest against such arguments 
as these. It is introducing a danger- 
ous principle, though it may serve as 
an excuse for clinging to office with a 
disgraceful pertinacity. But does it 
not occur to them, that probably the 
reason they carried their measures 
last year with such a semblance of 
triumph, was in consequence of that 
forbearance—nay, even favour—with 
which every government, new to 
office, is regarded: that it was, to a 
great extent, the result of that dis- 
organisation of their opponents which 
ever follows defeat; and that the 
people, dazzled with appearances, 
were willing to admit that we had a 
government which was worthy of the 
confidence of the country. But how 
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have these feelings been dispelled ? 
Credulity or connivance, disgraceful 
in such keen-sighted and patriotic 
statesmen, has done it all—Parliament 
has lost confidence in them, and the 
country contemns them. Moreover, 
blinded by their confidence in their 
‘own talents, which has now become a 
byword among sensible men, they still 
declare they carry with them the con- 
fidence of the country, because in all 
matters connected with the war they 
still possess majorities. Such reason- 
ing as this does not hold. The reason 
that they carry their financial measures 
so decisively through the House is, 
that many, who do not feel so strongly 
as others on the injustice of the mea- 
sures proposed, are willing to support 
those measures rather than have it ap- 
pear on the Continent that the House 
of Commons has refused the.sinews 
of war at the very commencement of 
the struggle. It is not the war which 
‘prevents their carrying other measures, 
it is the war which enables them to 
carry what they do. 

But how has this been brought 
about ‘—how is it that this Govern- 
ment has so rapidly lost the favour-ef 
the people, and been reduced to the 
position of being a Government on suf- 
ferance? The reason is to be found 
in that general discontent and excite- 
ment which from Europe have infected 
England. Men are excited at what is 
passing abroad, and distrustful of af- 
fairs within. The want of union and 
mutual distrust which exist in head- 
quarters,-is spread throughout the 
kingdom. Those feelings of distrust 
and disagreement existing in the 
Government become every day more 
apparent, and add to the anxiety with 
which its motions are regarded. This 
distrust and anxiety must be prevalent 
whilst this state of things continues. 
It is only by the reascendancy of the 
Conservative party that they can be 
surmounted, and by the advent to 
power of men who have confidence in 
each other, who have unity of senti- 
ment amongst themselves, and who 
are backed by united followers; who 
have, each and all, the same objects in 
view—viz., a firm resistance to Rus- 
sian aggression and the establishment 
of a durable peace, the maintenance of 
our Protestant religion, and justice to 
all parties in the State. Unity of sen- 
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timent ane" the members of a gov- 
ernment is of the- greatest importance 
to the happiness and welfare of the 
people. There never, probably, was 
a Cabinet in which there were so many 
“open questions” as the present 
Since so many of them are Peelites, 
we may as well have the opinion of 
Sir Robert Peel himself on those self- 
same open questions. We subjoin an 
extract of a speech delivered in 1840 
by that eminent statesman, on a mo- 
tion of want of confidence in Minis- 
ters, in which he refers, without any 
ambiguity of expression, to the fatality 
of open questions :— 

“But there is a new resource for an 
incompetent Administration—there is 
the ingenious device of open questions, 
the cunning scheme of adding to the 
strength of a weak government by pro- 
claiming its disunion. It will be a fa- 
tal policy, indeed, if that which has 
hitherto been an exception, and always 
an unfortunate exception in recent 
times, is hereafter to constitute the rule 
of Government. If every government 
may say, ‘We feel pressed by those be- 
hind us—we find ourselves unable, by 
steadily maintaining our own opinions, 
to.command the majority and retain the 
confidence of our followers, our remedy 
is an easy one—let us make each ques- 
tion an open question, and thereby de. 
stroy every obstacle to every possible 
eombination ;—what will be the conse- 
quence? The exclusion of honourable 
and able men from the conduct of af- 
fairs, and the unprincipled coalition of 
the refuse of every party. The right 
honourable gentleman has said that 
there are instances of ‘open questions’ 
in the recent history of this country. 
There have been ; but there has searcely 
been one that has not been pregnant 
with evil, and which has not been 
branded by an impartigl posterity with 
censure and disgrace. He said, that in 
1782 Mr. Fox made Parliamentary Re- 
form an open question; that Mr. Pitt 
did so on the Slave-trade; and that the 
Catholic Question was an open one. 
Why, if ever lessons were written for 
your instruction, to guard you against 
the recurrence to open questions, you 
will find them in these melancholy 
examples. The first instance was the 
coalition of Mr. Fox and Lord North, 
which could not have taken place with- 
out open questions. Does the right 
honourable gentleman know that that 
very fact—the union in office of men 
who had differed, and continue to differ 
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on great constitutional and vital ques- 
tions—produeced such a degree of dis- 
content and disgust, as to lead to the 
disgraceful expulsion of that Govern- 
ment? The second instance was that 
of the Slave-trade; but has not that act 
of Mr. Pitt (the permitting of the Slave- 
trade to be an open question) been more 
condemned than any other act of his 
public life? The next instance cited 
was that of the Catholic Question. I 
have had some experience of the evils 
which arose from making Catholic 
emancipation an open question. All 
parties in this House were equally re- 
sponsible for them. Fox made it an 
open question; Pitt made it an open 
question; Lord Liverpool made it an 
open question; Canning made it an 
open question. Each had to plead an 
urgent necessity for tolerating disunion 
in the Cabinet on this great question ; 
but there cannot be a doubt that the 

actical result of that disunion was to 
introduce discord amongst public men, 
‘and to paralyse the vigour of the execu- 
tive government. Every act of adminis- 
tration was tainted by disunion in the 
Cabinet. Every party was jealous of 
the predominance of the other. Each 
party must be represented in the go- 
vernment of that very country which 
required, above all things, a united and 
resolute Government. There must be 
a lord-lieutenant of one class of opi- 
nions, a secretary of the opposite, be- 
ginning their administration in harmo- 
ny, but in spite of themselves becoming 
each the nucleus of a party, gradually 
eonverting reciprocal confidence into 
jealousy and distrust. It was my con- 
viction of the evils of such a state of 
things—of the long experience of dis- 
tracted councils, of the curse of an open 
question, as it affected the practical go- 
vernment of Ireland—it was this con- 
vietion, and not the fear of physical 
force, that conyjnced me that the policy 
must be abandoned. I not believe that 
the making the Catholic question an 
open question facilitated the ultimate 
settlement of it. If the decided friends 
of emancipation had refused to unite in 
government with its- opponents, the 
question would have been settled at an 


earlier period, and (as it ought to have. 


been) under better auspices. So much 
for the encouraging examples of the 
right honourable gentleman. They were 
fatal exceptions from the general polic 

of government. If, as I before observed, 
such exceptions are to constitute the 
future rule of Government, there is an 
end to public confidence in the honour 
and integrity of great political parties, 
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a severance of all ties which constitute 
party conneetions, a premium upon the 
shabby and shuffling conduet of unprin- 
cipled politicians.” 

Such were the sentiments of Sir 
Robert Peel with regard to open ques- 
tions in the Melbourne Cabinet: how 
much more completely those remarks 
apply to the present Government it is 
needless to point out. Again are the 
open questions in the Melbourne Cabi- 
net vigourously attacked ; but this time 
in the House of Lords, and by a more 
energetic and fiery orator :— 

“My Lords,—‘/dem sentire de ‘repub- 
licd’ has been in all times, and amongst 
the best of statesmen, a bond of union 
at once intelligible, honourable, condu- 
cive to the common weal. But there is 
another kind of union formed of baser 
materials—a tie that knits together far 
different natures, the ‘eadem velle atque 
nolle,’ and of this it has been known 
and been said, ‘ea demum, inter malos, 
est prima amicitia.” The abandonment 
of all opinions, the sacrifice of every 
sentiment, the preference of sordid in- 
terest to honest principle, the utter ab- 
dication of the power to act as conscience 
dictates and sense of duty recommends 


‘such is the vile dross of which the 


links are made which bind profligate men 
together in a ‘covenant of shame;’ a 
confederacy to seek their own advance- 
ment at the expense of every duty ;— 
and this, my Lords, is the literal mean- 
ing of ‘open questions.’ It is that each 
has his known recorded opinions, but 
that each is willing to sacrifiee them 
rather than break up the government 
to which he-belongs; the ‘velle’ is to 
keep in office, the ‘nolle’ to keep out all 
antagonists; and none dare speak his 
mind in his official capacity without los- 
ing the ‘firmitas amecitie, by shaking 
the foundations of the Government,’ 
Here is a splendid outburst of vehe- 
ment denunciation. If that could be 
applied with justice to the Government 
of Lord Melbourne, if such an invec- 
tive as that is an index of the state of 
opinion in the country at that time, 
with reference to the dissensions in 
the Whig Cabinet, how much more 
applicable is it to the Coalition of the 
present day, with regard to whose 
members, putting out of sight the 
question of Free Trade, which is now 
the law of the land, there is hardly 
a question of public. importance to 
which we can point as an example 
that ‘idem sentire de republicd is 
their bond of union. Discontent 
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and anxiety may well prevail when 
we have, in times so important as 
these, a Ministry in power so disunited, 
and composed of such discordant ele- 
ments, such base materials as the pre- 
sent, and backed by followers who, 
true to their nature, are constantl 

quarrelling amongst themselves, Loo 

at the diversity of sentiment displayed 
in their recorded speeches on that sub- 
ject which, more than any other, is 
uppermost in the minds of the people. 
There is Lord John Russell in the 
House of Commons inveighing against 
the criminal ambition of the Czar of 
Russia, declaring that “ this enormous 
power has got to such a pitch, that 
even in its moderation it resembles the 
ambition of other states ;” arguin 

that that power must be checked ; tell- 
ing the people of England that they 
must be prepared to enter the contest 
with a stout heart and a willing mind, 
and then solemnly invoking the God of 
justice to prosper her Majesty’s arms, 
to defend the right! We have the 
Home Secretary and the Earl of Cla- 
rendon completely subscribing to these 
sentiments; but we have the Prime 
Minister, who more than any other 
man ought, now that war is declared, 
to be imbued with hostile feelings 
against Russian aggression, and deter- 
mined to carry on the war with vigour, 
eternally whining after peace, and 
throwing cold water on the ardour of 
the people by constantly enlarging on 
the horrors of war and the blessings of 
peace. They say that old age is 
second childhood. England seems 
likely soon to become aware of this 
fact, through dire experience. Her Pre- 
mier, on the Continent, is described, 
and rightly so, as “the apologist of 
Russia ;” the Minister who is suppos- 
ed to be, more than any other, in the 
eonfidence of his Sovereign. Talk of 
explanation! The very fact of his en- 
tertaining sentiments with regard to 
Russia to ambiguous, so equivocal, 
and so lenient towards the. enemy of 
his country, that. actually in giving 
expression to them he is mistaken for 
offering an apology for the Czar, and 
exposed to the scorn of the country 
and the distrust of Europe, seems to 
us to be amply sufficient to disqualify 
him henceforth for ever being “the 
first Minister of the first Sovereign in 
the world” during the eventful period 
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of war; and the only charitable con- 
struction whichve can give to the pas- 
sage is, that he—our helmsman in the 
storm—has entered upon his dotage, 
and returned to the proverbial folly of 
childhood. If his sentiments are the 
result of mere folly, then he. may 
properly be charged with credulity; 
if his friendship for the Czar regulates 
his conduct, then it is conniyance 
for which he is answerable, In 
either sense he is unfit for his office. 
There may be, for aught we ;know— 
indeed, there probably are—others in 
the Cabinet of the same frame of 
mind. The man who could denounce 
Turkey as a country full of anomalies 
and inconsistencies, and endeavour 
with all the force of his “ sanctimonious 
rhetoric” to excite an antipathy to that 
State, and despair at her fate, just at 
the moment when it was necessary to 
rouse the people against Russian ag- 
gression, was merely supporting the 
Emperor’s theory of the “sick man,” 
and cannot be said to have any definite 
ideas with reference to the agzressive 
policy of Russia, to check which we are 
at war; or any very great sympathy 
with that country to defend which we 
are also at war. Here is discordaney 
in the Cabinet on the most vital ques- 
tion ; and there is probably as much on 
every other question that is brought 
before the notice of the British Parlia. 
ment. Here is food for discontent and 
anxiety to the people of England. Thus 
may their ardour be damped and their 
spirits quenched long ere the struggle 
has concluded. And if we look at the 
supporters of the Government—the 
Ministerial party, as they are termed 
—there, too, we behold the same in- 
testine strife. What has been the atti- 
tude of the Manchester party with re- 
gard to the Government !—what the 
attitude of the Whig statesmen who 
have been “banished to invisible cor- 
ners of the senate ?’—what of the Whig 
peers—such men, for example, as 
Lords Grey, Clanricarde, and others? 
Mr. Bright and the Whig peers are 
openly, though on different grounds, 
hostile to the Ministerial policy, the 
others scarcely less so. The Manches- 
ter party rank amongst the regular 
supporters of the Government, yet 
they appeal to the Opposition to know 
“ whether they don’t occupy a very 
absurd position” in following men whe 
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will not lead them, and are derisively 
answéred in’ the affirmative. If they 
critivise the course of the Government, 
their opinion is regarded with the 
*sreatest indifference and contempt.” 
Thus do matters stand, and yet Minis- 
ters have the audacity to affirm that 
they possess the confidence of Par- 
liament, and that it is the war which 
revents the success of their measures. 
ut is this the front which we are to 
present to our foes? Are we to ex- 
hibit to Russia, as our leaders in the 
strife, a Government on sufferance no- 
toriously incompetent, whether at home 
legislation or foreign negotiation? Is 
not Conservative reascendancy the 
only salvation of the country? Does 
not the nation at large pant for some- 
thing like a Government—one which is 
followed by a united party—one which 
is a unison in itself—one of principle 
and not of expediency ? When we see 
a Government openly hostile amongst 
themselves, scorned and contemned 
by the country, beaten on every point 
by their opponents, obliged to with- 
aw measure after measure, and re- 
taining one only after it, as has been 
observed before, has undergone as 
many metamorphoses as ever Ovid de- 
scribed—when we see all this, which 
we can hardly do without being roused 
to feelings of indignation, it appears to 
us necessary to consider how may this 
be remedied, how may Russia be firm- 
ly opposed, how may England be res- 
cued from the pernicious effects of an 
incapable Government, and how may 
unanimity be restored to the councils 
of her Majesty ? 

It is very evident, that only by the 
reascendancy of the Conservative 
party can these blessings be secured 
to the country. The tradition of that 
party is, as its name implies, the pre- 
servation of our institutions in Church 
and State. This is a definite object. 
That it is a desirable one, is a conclu- 
sion which is arrived at by one course 
of reasoning, the same premises, the 
same logical inferences. Hence the 
‘Conservative party is a united band. 
A Conservative Minister cannot be a 
Minister on sufferance; a Whig Mi- 
nister must. The Whigs are ever de- 
siious of change, and the s0-cajled 
amelioration of our institutions; but 
few of them agree together in the pa- 
ramount importance which attaches 
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to the reform of any particular abuse, 
or in the amount of innovation which it 
is desirable to introduce. Hence they 
are always at variance with each other 
when the time for action arrives; and 
this incapacitates them for carrying on 
the Queen’s government. If popular 
enthusiasm comes to their aid, and 
force them on in spite of themselves, 
then the case is dfferent. The Re- 
form Bill of 1832 was carried triumph- 
antly, but by the people. Popular 
enthusiasm supplied vigour to the exe- 
cutive. Contrast this with another 
Reform Bill, of no very distant date, 
as regards its introcuction at least, 
though few of the present generation 
are likely to see that bill become the 
law of the land, The time was un- 
fortunate for Whig administrators, 
though backed by those who claim to 
themselves the name of Conservatives. 
A Russian war carried that enthusiasm, 
so necessary to the Whigs, through an- 
other channel, and exposed in a ludi- 
crous manner the true value of a Li- 
beral Administration, and their de- 
pendence upon the popular will. 
True, there was a large party in the 
Senate clamorous for reform—perhaps 
a majority. There was no hesitation 
amongst members to conclude that 
reform was necessary, for these, are 
liberal times. How, then, do we ac- 
count for their ill-success? By 
adopting a happy description of their 
worth as statesmen, given long ago: 
“Their head is at fever heat, but their 
hand is paralysed.” They are not 
slow to adopt as their own any prin- 
ciple, though caleulated to throw the 
country in a flame,.so long as it is 
traditionally the property of their 
party. But when the time for action 
arrives, when that principle is to be 
embodied in a bill, and that theory is 
to be reduced to a practical test, then 
comes division and discontent. One 
portion objects to this part as too 
sweeping, while another declares it to 
be too confined. This wants one re- 
medy, the other declares the wished- 
for remedy will only prove an aggra- 
vation of the malady. There is no 
hesitation in adopting any prineiple, 
however dangerous. Give them the 
opportunity —the advantageous op- 
portunity, in the eyes of politicians— 
of putting their plans into execution, 
and immediately we behold irresolu- 
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tion, consequent upon dissension, and 
inactivity, the offspring of indecision. 
Only divert the populace from them, 
who, when roused, carry all before 
them, as it.were, and force their 
leaders to bury their dissensions—only 
deprive them of that.support, and then 
ou see the intrinsic worth of your 
ig statesman. He may carry, 
perhaps, one bold measure; but his 
title to succeeding years of adminis- 
tration rests upon the gratitude of his 
supporters. He is unable to carry 
those minor measures—those measures 
of equal public importance, though of 
a less conspicuous character—more 
solid though less showy—which con- 
tribute so much to the moral hap- 
piness and physical enjoyment of a 
great nation, and which are the pil- 
lars of a statesman’s fame. There is 
no firmness in a Whig ruler—there 
cannot be, if he would reconcile and 
eommand the confidence of all the 
various sects of his followers. Who 
was it that held with a firm and steady 
hand the helm of England, when all 
other Continental nations were sub- 
merged in ruin? A Conservative 
statesman. No Whig Minister could 
have succeeded then. The utmost 
_ firmness and steadiness in conducting 
the public business of this country 
were then required. No Whig Cabi- 
net could have guided the fortunes of 
England then. Obliged to truckle 
first to this man’s fancies, then to an- 
other’s follies, they are but a faithful 
index of the dissensions amongst their 
followers, and uncertainty and irreso- 
lution are sure to follow. Yet to such 
as these are our fortunes, in times so 
perilous as our own, committed; and 
already are the baneful effects visible. 
If the Conservative party were. to 
pursue the course which the Opposi- 
tion of former days is known to have 
taken, what would be the position of 
the Government? If their opponents 
were not to support them in the war, 
the conduct of it would be in the same 
position as all the other measures 
which they have brought forward this 
session, and for the success of which 
they are dependent upon their follow- 
ers. Such a state of affairs may con- 
tinue for a time, but it must eventu- 
ally ‘call down the indignation of the 
country. No wonder that the conduct 
ef our Government constantly gives 
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rise to the suspicion that they are too 
desirous for the eessation of hostilities. 
It is manifestly their interest so to 
appear, if it be not also soto act. A 
peace, even though it were merely an 
armed truce, would satisfy the crav- 
ings of many of their followers; and 
probably the belief that such may be 
obtained, renders them Jess disagree- 
able to the Government than they 
would otherwise have proved them- 
sel’ es. 

Never, perhaps, was the inability 
of the Whig party to govern exhibit- 
ed in such a marked manner as at the 
period immediately succeeding the 
passing of the Reform Bill. Witha 
majority of three hundred, they yet 
disagreed amongst themselves con- 
cerning the desirability of introducin 
innovations into the Irish Church, st 
they fell. Some have declared that 
an excess of power—a majority too 
large to manage—was fatal to the en- 
durance of their power. We rather 
think that it was but a conclusive 
proof that a Whig Minister musi be a 
Minister on sufferance—in other words, 
is unable to govern. Unhappily for 
themselves, at the period to which we 
are alluding, a rather more important 
question than usual occasioned the 
schism. Those who disagreed did not 
merely, as generally happens in these 
cases, hold aloof for a time, embarrass 
the Government, and then return to 
their allegiance, but they went at 
once into open hostility. They retired 
to swell the Conservative ranks. This 
is a specimen, on an exaggerated 
scale perhaps, of what is constantly 
occurring when a Whig Ministry is in 
power. For what. do we see now? 
We behold the Conservative party 
united in their opinions with regard 
to Russian aggression upon Turk ey, 
In the Ministerial host there is no. 
thing, as usual, but dissension and 
endless disagreement. ‘The Manches- 
ter party condemns the war and every- 
thing belonging to it. The Peelites 
evidently look with a cold eye upon 
it; they believe not in the vitality of 
Turkey, or in the danger of Russian 
aggrandisement. So far there is 
agreement between these sects. They 
cannot,, however, form one party, for 
there is disagreement between them 
on vital points connected with Home. 
administration. Then, again, there 
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are the philosophical Radicals demand- 
ing the Ballot, while the aristocratic 
Whigs most properly declare that secret 
voting shall never become one of the 
institutions of the country. In short, 
the Ministerial camp is split up into 
various and opposing sects, which are 
continually warring with each other, 
while the Cabinet itself ts but another 
scene of this general medley and con- 
fusion, this discontent and convulsion; 
and its executive power is paralysed 
by internal diseord. The introduction 
of the Peelites amongst the Whigs has 
but increased the differences in the 
eamp. Never was there a time when 
the internal dissensions of a Ministe- 
rial host were so marked, so wide- 
spreading, or so notorious. And this, 
too, at this critical time, when Eng- 
land ought especially to be calm and 
tranquil within, in order to be able to 
consider well what are her interests 
without. Is this to continue? Are 
the interests of England and Europe 
to be jeopardized by the continuance in 
power of a Ministry so divided and so 
weak? It is, we think, a truly logical 
inference that the fall of the Coalition, 
and the reascendancy of the Conser- 
vative party, is the only method by 
which an end can be put to that eon- 
stant strife, and unanimity restored to 
the councils of our Sovereign. In a time 
of war, it is of the last importance 
that a Ministry should be united and 
firm, and possessed of the confidence 
of the country. Every one will pro- 
bably admit this; but, then, does the 
Coalition answer to this description ? 
It is idle to pursue this subject 
further. No one who really wishes 
well to his country in this emergency, 
ean say that it is to the present Gov- 
ernment that we ought to confide the 
direction of our affairs, unless he be 
dazzled by the undoubted splendour 
of their names. There are, doubtless, 
great talents amongst them ; but there 
is such a thing as the utmost danger 
in a superfluity of talent, particularly 
when applied to pursuits to which 
they are not especially adapted. Too 
much collective talent begets an over- 
weening self-confidence, and lessens 
the sense of responsibility; moreover, 
if this too great self-confidence be 
brought to bear its influence in the 
direction of affairs of which one is 
ignorant, no beneficial result is to be 
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expected. ~ Again, if all these mis- 
directed and misapplied talents be 
controlled by an incapable chief, can 
it be said that their administrative 
abilities are placed at service of the 
country? - No! personal pique and 
private considerations prevent it. We 
need not dwell upon the incapability 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
which is now generally admitted. @ 
now look to the other prominent mem- 
bers of the Government. The office 
assigned to Lord Palmerston is the 
most notoriously incongruous. With 
a world-wide reputation for his ad- 
ministration of our foreign affairs, 
gained in an experience of them for 
sixteen years, his lordship is placed 
in an office where he may exercise 
his negotiative powers with county 
magistrates, town constables, and the 
like. There he is—the most popular 
Foreign Secretary of the day, the man 
in whom the country has perhaps as 
great a confidence as in any: one, 
engaged in squabbles over town police, 
aveyards, sewers, and the rest. 
rd Palmerston cannot be said to 
be at home in his office. The country 
is disposed to look with favour upon 
him on account of his great name 
services; but does he really make a 
better Home Secretary than Mr. Wal- 
pole? Why was he not transferred 
to the War Office on its creation, with 
his extensive knowledge of European 
affairs? If the interests of the country 
had been consulted, undoubtedly he - 
would; but again private considera- 
tions were opposed to the national 
will and the public weal; and the 
Duke of Neweastle, who has as yet 
no claims to public confidence, is 
placed in an office to which, on the 
formation of the Government, it can- 
not be said that he was assigned. 
Again, there is Sir George Grey, who 
is adapted more especially to the 
Home Office, if to any; but, “being 
more remarkable for his private vir- 
tues than his administrative abilities,” 
is certainly not the man to be uncere- 
moniously pitehforked into an office 
with which he has no acquaintance, 
other than the little he is supposed 
to have learnt during the “disastrous 
administration of Lord Glenelg.” If 
there are talents here—if there is 
experience here—as in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s case, so in this; the experience 
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is rendered nothing worth, and the 
talents misapplied, It is unnecessary 
to dilate further upon this subject; 
let us look at the blessings derived to 
the country from the administrative 
abilities of those whose talents have 
not been misdirected. There is our 
gifted Chancellor of. the Exehequer, 
who has made more mistakes within a 
given time than any of his _prede- 
cessors in the past century; and when 
we remember that financial blunders 
ars national misfortunes, it is no mat- 
ter of wonder that people refuse to 
regard him with an eye of favour, 
even though we icerlook the probable 
pernicious effects of his Tractarian 
tendencies over the Church of Eng- 
land, felt through his influence over 
the disposal of the Church patronage. 
How long will England, dazzled by 
names, overlook facts and their eon- 
sequences? Divest the members of 
the Government of their previous re- 
putation, of their great names—give 
them names unknown to the country, 
and what language sufficiently strong 
would be found to apply to such an 
incapable Administration, with all 
their blunders, their dissensions, and 
their disastrous speculations? Had 
Lord Derby and his colleagues com- 
mitted half the. blunders of _ this 
Cabinet—had they attempted to tam- 
per recklessly with our finanees— 
Hadp, they involved us in a war 
which might have been avoided by 
sufficient plain-speaking in negotia- 
tion, what would their opponents 
have said? Would we have witnessed 
the patriotic course which we have 
seen the Opposition of the present day 
adopt? Few would suppose it, when 
they reeall to mind the undignified 
hurry which the Opposition mani- 
fested for office during the brief period 
which elapsed between the assembling 
of Parliament in November 1852 and 
the Christmas vacation—a restlessness 
which induced them all to combine 
together, Whig, Radical, and Peelite, 
High Church and Dissent, in order to 
overthrow the Administration of the 
day ; while their unredeemed compact 
with the Reman Catholics will not 
easily be forgotten. Few would sup- 
pose it, when they recall to mind the 
course adopted by the Whig Opposi- 
tion during the last war, when, for 
factious purposes, victories were repre- 
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sented as defeats, the movements of 
the British general rendered. the battle- 
field of party strife at home, and the 
motions of the Government clogged by 
the hands of unprincipled and factious 
opponents, Few would suppose it, 
when they recollect that Whig alacrity 
to. accept office is only equalled by 
Conservative disdain to hold it on suf- 
ferance. But what was the conduct 
of the Government of Lord Derby? 
Is not that Goveriment now admitted 
to have been the instrument of more 
good to the country, in its short tenure 
of office, than was ever effected by 
any of its predecessors within so short 
a time? And if we remember the 
immense amount of opposition which 
was brought to bear against it; that, 
in the first few months of its existence, 
the completion of the business of Par- 
liament, previous to its dissolution, 
was all that was expected or required 
at its hands; that, after the dissolu- 
tion, a majority of nineteen effected, 
though with the greatest difficulty, 
the overthrow of the Administration, 
without allowing the smallest time for 
the trial of their legislative powers, 
it must be admitted that the members 
of that Conservative Government, in 
the face of the greatest difficulties, 
exhibited administrative abilities of a 
high order. They were unable, from 
circumstances, to take advantage, like 
their successors, of the tide of popular 
favour which in these days is sure to 
run in the direction of a new Admi- 
nistration, because they were only 
expected to wind up, as quickly as 
they could, the Parliamentary busi- 
ness of the session. Yet to them may 
be traced the advantages we possessed 
in preparation for the present war. 
They were the first Government who 
dared to come down to the British 
House of Commons, and tell it the 
national defenees were insecure, and 
demand the means of placing England 
in a position to resist any threatened 
invasion. Do we not owe to them 
the establishment of our militia? Was 
not that a. bill than which none has 
been more perfect in its details, or 
more universally satisfactory to the 
country? Do we not owe to them the 
establishment of our Channel Fleet on 
such a footing that it secured England 
from all aggression? Then was laid 
the basis of that splendid fleet which 
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a few months back left our shores for 
the Baltic Sea. Again, it is to their 
prescience that we can trace the ad- 
vantages whieh are derived to our- 
selves, and to the cause of civilisation 
and fidependence, from our present 
amicable relations with France. Did 
they not, in opposition to the popular 
- will, unequivocally expressed, -and in 
the face of the utmost censure of the 
press, persist in cultivating the friend- 
ship of France? To that firmness and 
political sagacity we trace the advan- 
tages we derive from having so power- 
ful a friend by whose side to fight in 
the cause of Europe. Contrast this 
with the conduct of that brilliant Ad- 
ministration which was to rescue Eng- 
land from the evil position into which 
it was brought by the reckless Derby 
Government, and what do we find? 
Two members of that Government, im- 
mediately on taking office, commence 
their abuse of the French Emperor in 
no measured terms. Nor is this all: 
Their brilliant opponent, who was na- 
turally desirous to bring such a glaring 
indiscretion before the notice of the 
Commons of England, was charged 
by the triumphant Coalition with 
having a mind deeply imbued with 
faction. The like absence of political 
sagacity is observable throughout the 
whole course of the Government. With 
a war staring us in the face, which 
ought to have appeared almost inevit- 
able to the Government, with their su- 
perior information and knowledge of 
faets, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brings forward a Peace Budget, parting 
with an important item in ourrevenue. 
This was another blow levelled against 
the agricultural interest through the 
indiscretion of the Government, for it 
resulted in soap being relieved at the 
expense of malt. Our discreet Chan- 
cellor parts with a quantity of revenue 
derived from indirect taxation one 
year, and redeems his blunder the 
next by levying an increased tax on 
malt. But what are we to expect 
from a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whose administration of the finances 
has been one continued system of 
‘blunders? The secret lies in this: 
All his varieus failings arise from his 
having entered upon schemes in which, 
as he proceeded, he soon found him- 
self out of his depth. Another minis- 
ter would have been deterred from 
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entering upon them, froma sense of the 
responsibility he would incur. But 
when a Ministry fancies it contains 
within itself all the available adminis- 
trative talent in the Empire, the sense 
of responsibility is lightened, because 
opponents are undervalued, and self- 
confidence augmented. Here, again, 
do all the other misdemeanours of the 
Cabinet take their origin. Confident 
in themselves, and in their fancied 
influence over Parliament, they bring 
forward, in the face of war, a larger 
number of important measures than 
ever before were introduced to Par- 
liament ‘in the same session. They 
only exhibited their own weakness. 
They proved that their plans of legis- 
lation differ materially from those of 
the House of Commons. They dis- 
covered that even all the talents can- 
not blunder with impunity, and they 
have rapidly sunk in public estimation. 
Their conduct has disgusted their fol- 
lowers, and provoked a powerful oppo- 
sition. Their numerous indiscretions 
would certainly not have been toler-” 
ated in any men but our talented 
rulers in the Coalition ; and even the 
are suffering from the effects of their 
rashness, but nevertheless seem deter- 
mined to “survive in office the hon- 
our of their administration.” Re- 
ferring, again, to the Derby Govern- 
ment of 1852, we ask if the Earl of 
Malmesbury, or any two impoftart 
members of that Administration, had 
been afflicted with a like absence of 
political sagacity to that displayed by 
Sir James Graham and Sir Charles 
Wood, where would have been our re- 
lations with France? If that Govern- 
ment.had, for the sake of the popula- 
rity which Sir James Graham values 
so much, but which no Minister has 
been so unfortunate in his attempt to 
gain, joined in the temporary popular 
resentment against the French Empe- 
ror, when would the breach have been 
healed? But they showed that~they 
understood the interests of the coun- 
try, and contrast in a favourable light 
with the members of the Coalition and 
their misdeeds. They evidently were 
aware of the deep responsibility under 
which they lay, and thus their actions 
were marked with a caution which is 
not observed by their successors. If 
Mr. Disraeli had not handed over a 
large balance to his rival, what would 
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have been the effect of the failure of 
his schemes? It comes to this, then: 
The forethought and prudence of the 
Derby Government have only had the 
effect of shielding the Coalition from 
the worst consequences of their indis- 
eretions and total failures, and ena- 
bling the country to withstand the 
nfal- administration of its present 
rulers, instead of being improved and 
brought to be of permanent advantage 
to. the nation. It may, however, be 
thought to be a great drawback to 
Conservative reascendancy, that the 
leaders of that great party are, for 
the most part, comparatively inex- 
perienced in office. However that 
may be, the administration of ten 
months’ duration stands out in broad 
relief between its predecessor and the 
Coalition; at all events, it would be 
difficult for them to commit more 
blunders than the present talented 
and experienced Administration. But 
can a charge of inability be fairly 
urged against a party which contains 
within its ranks men of such talent, 
parliamentary experience, and saga- 
city as the Earl of Derby, Lord St. 
Leonards, Lord Eglinton, Disraeli, 
Walpole, Thesiger, Kelly, Pakington, 
Malmesbury, Bulwer Lytton, Stanley, 
Manners, and the other Conservative 
statesmen? The year 1852 must, in 
the eyes of thinking men, for ever dis- 
pel; such an imputation. The same 
party which, shorn of its leaders in 
1846, yet sent forward to maintain its 
cause in that “sad fierce session” its 
champions in debate, so many and so 
powerful as to astonish its foes and 
restore spirit amongst its ranks, pro- 
duced also, in time of need, statesmen 
whose official career, short though it 
was, does no discredit to their fol- 
lowers—the gentlemen of England. 
The chiefs in either House, in- partieu- 
lar, are men of brilliant talent and 
tried sagacity. Trained in the Liberal 
ranks, it may be presumed that they 
are deeply convinced of the danger of 
continually seeking after that phan- 
tom, which, the nearer we approach, 
the farther it recedes—viz., a system 
of representation which shall do jus- 
tice~to all parties in the State; while, 
at the same time, that very training 
has divested them of that spirit of ex- 
clusion, and that horror of .anything 
approaching to innovation, which were 
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the chief imputations against the Tory- 
ism of bygone times, but which ‘do 
not accord with the intelligence of the 
present age. The Earl of Derby, as 
every one knows, was-a member of 
that Cabinet which secured the reform 
of Parliament. He has since been 
engaged in endeavouring, and not un- 
successfully, to stem the tide of de- 
mocracy which then set in. For that 
end he joined Sir Robert Peel—for 
that end he left him. Mr. Disraeli, 
too, awakening to a full sense of the 
danger which “the youthful energies 
of icalism” are too well calculated 
to produce, became a decided Conser- 
vative, though not a bigoted exclu- 
sionist. ‘To these principles he has 
steadily adhered in the whole course 
of his parliamentary career, which has 
now spread over a term of seventeen 
years. .No man needs to stand higher 
in the estimation of his party than 
does the member of Buckingham- 
shire. Gifted with talents * which 
fall to the lot of but few, possessed of 
keen sagacity, indomitable resolution, 
and extensive knowledge, he has never 
shrunk from placing at the service of 
his country, and of the great party of 
which he is the recognised chieftain, 
the utmost efforts of his admired and 
envied genius. Where is the man 
who has more unflinchingly stood b 

his party at all seasons, ‘both of ad- 
versity and prosperity? His rapid 
elevation has, no doubt, been viewed 
by many with feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion; for 


“ Envy does merit, as its shade, pursue.” 


It is evident that he has also many 
personal enemies. The man who over- 
threw a Government which many sup- 
posed would have continued during 
the lifetime of its leader, and even 
have survived him, is not likely to be 
regarded with any especial favour by 
the members of that Cabinet. The 
uncompromising hostility which he 
bore to them has roused their utmost 
indignation, and his character has been 
unsparingly attacked. Some have had 
the sagacity to detect the cloven hoof 
in every step which he has made in 
public life; nor has he been allowed 
by them to possess the smallest par- 
ticle of political virtue, and “one of 
the humblest individuals of this’ vast 
empire” has thought fit to embody his 
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yiews of the political career of Mr. 
Disraeli in agomewhat bulky volume, 
where he has» given vent to his holy 
indignation. Such a production would 
have been a disgrace to the age, even 
if the author had the courage to 
lace his name at the head of it, for it 
is introducing into party warfare a 
weapon which is most unfair, unjust, 
and dishonourable. No statesman 
can condescend to notice such an 
attack; and when the author with- 
holds his name and sends forth his 
anonymous slander into the world, then 
it must be confessed that the cowardly 
spirit in which it has been undertaken 
has. only aggravated its revolting 
character. 

Mr. Disraeli is an original genius. 
His great fault in early life was, that 
he formed his conclusions without deep 
study, and trusting chiefly to the 
power of his own intellect. With all 
the conceit and precipitaney of, youth, 
he immediately gave forth to the 
world the conclusions at which he had 
arrived. Many of these were wild 
and improbable, and his maturer 

ears discovered their true nature. 

is father was, as is well known, a 
Jew, while his aneestors were, down 
to a recent period, the natives of a 
foreign soil. The son, then, inherited 
no hereditary political principles, which 
are in England, generally, handed 
down from one generation to another, 
unchanging and unchanged. Mr. Dis- 
raeli had therefore to choose for him- 
self, from the wide field of English 
politics, those principles which appear- 
ed to his unbiased mind most in 
aecordance with the true spirit of the 
British constitution. The choice which 
he adopted, and the subsequent changes 
through which he passed, appear to us 
to be nothing but the natural workings 
of an unfettered mind, and which 
any man may, and probably often 
does, undergo, as he ponders over the 
English constitution and the science 
of government in the recesses of his 
own study. It is natural that, as an 
Englishman contemplates our form of 
government, as he becomes acquainted 
with its operations, and as he compares 
its results with reference to the mind, 
the habits, and the temper of the people, 
with the influence of Continental 
governments over their subjects, he 
should be filled with admiration at the 
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wonderful manner in which the united 
harmonious action of the Three Estates 
of the realm is secured; and his first 
thought is, that it must be preserved 
unimpaired and inviolate. As he pro- 
ceeds, he finds blemishes, anomalies, 
and imperfections; these he concludes 
should be eradicated, and with all the 
ardour of youth he thinks that, once 
these disappear, a form of government 
remains complete in its splendour, and 
splendid in its completeness. A wider 
intercourse with the world, a more 
extensive knowledge of mankind, 
must dissipate in many minds this 
perhaps fondly-cherished sentiment. 
Perfection cannot be attained—con- 
tentment is never the let of humanity ; 
and perhaps it is better that each 
should endeavour to forget his parti- 
cular object of antipathy, and unite in 
consolidating and preserving those 
institutions, with their many imperfec- 
tions, than hazard their extinction by 
endless struggles after their purifica- 
tion. Are not these legitimate changes 
of opinion? A man who has thus 
formed his political opinions remains 
a staunch Conservative, but eschews 
all those more repulsive features of 
Toryism, which do but defeat their own 
end, and raise up against itself, in 
power too strong to be resisted, the 
very influences it wishes to control 
and counteract. But what shall we 
say of a young man who thinks 
fit, in the impetuous ardour of his 
ambition, to publish to the world 
his opinions as they are forming ? 
We may smile at the vanity dis- 
played, and at the folly of such a 
course; but we may shrink from cast- 
ing imputations and urging motives, 
from which a virtuous mind recoils, 
for the mere purpose of blackening 
and traducing the character of a poli- 
tical opponent. Such, however, is 
the course pursued by Mr. Disraeli’s 
enemies; but we should.:think that 
the strong malevolence displayed in 
those satires and slanders must insure 
their being disearded by “all in whom 
political partisanship has not extin- 
guished the common feelings of hu- 
manity.” It is said that Mr. Disraeli’s 
changes of opinion were with a view 
to self-aggrandisement. The charge, 
we presume, rests upon the pretence 
that he was the better for each change. 
This may be; but we think an ardent, 
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clever, and ambitious man like Mr, 
Disraeli, would have risen to eminence 
whatever line of politics he adopted. 
It was not more difficult for him to 
get into Parliament as a Radical than 
as a Tory; indeed, this seems to be 
unwittingly allowed by his biographer 
when he states that his election for 
High Wycombe was lost because Mr. 
Hume withdrew his support in con- 
sequence of Mr. Disraeli’s refusing to 
compromise his opinions with regard 
to the Whigs. It is, however, a deci- 
dedly unfair course to rake together 
all that has fallen from an aspiring 
and even giddy youth, no matter 
whether in. the heat of political contest 
or in the turmoil of an election strife, 
and then call him in his maturity to a 
severe account. No charitable con- 
struction is ever allowed to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s public acts. It is always easy 
to get up a colourable case against an 
English. statesman, all whose acts lay 
bare before the eager gaze of the pub- 
elic. It requires the exercising of very 
little ingenuity to hang together a 
consistent string of facts with which 
to stigmatise with baseness the career 
of any politician, however. brilliant in 
talent or in character. Mr. Disraeli 
has risen from the people; he. has ex- 
cited the envy of some and the hatred 
of others, who indulge their vengeful 
feelings in spreading their malicious 
slanders; nor is the most stainless 
character proof against such assaults, 
since they can quickly acquire_a con- 
sistency of character, and gain a hold 
on men’s minds when they are dinned 
into one’s ears on all sides. How 
easy it might be to make up a case of 
political profligacy against Sir James 
Graham, who has been through more 
political changes, and that, too, since 
he was a representative of the people, 
than any other statesman of the day! 
How easy it might be to discern in 
this the workings of a restless ambition! 
A colourable case is soon made, and 
then let a certain number of news- 
papers indulge in comments upon it, 
and spread the calumnies, each in his 
own strain, and all spiced with a little 
outpouring of virtuous indignation, 
and the Scat character is sure to be 
injured by it. There are some in 
these charitable times who ean defend 
a Cromwell; we apprehend that with 
far less exercise of ingenuity can the 
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character of the Conservative leader 
be maintained. But if it be true that 
Cromwell is not the remorseless vil!ain 
which his history had depicted him, 
then it only shows how easily characters 
can be fatally blackened by constantly 
harping on the evil points, and quietly 
omitting all mention. of the good. 
Throughout the whole Parliamen- 
tary career of Mr. Disraeli, a consis- 
tent course of conduct with reference 
to State policy has been pursued; 
though it is observable that, in the first 
few years, he had not yet thrown 
away some of his extraordinary the- 
ories. We see that, as he. advances 
in manhood, and becomes practically 
acquainted with legislation, the vain 
conceptions and egotistic vanity of his 
youth pass away, and he settles down 
into a steady, thorough-going, parlia- 
mentary chief. The different opi- 
nions which he has at times expressed 
of various statesmen are easily to be 
accounted for, though some who, as 
the poet says, judge of others by them- 
selves, may discern in this diseredit- 
able motives. Public opinion is al- 
ways varying with regard to public 
men, and a young man is likely to be 
influenced by it. But, at all events, 
he ought, through motives of modesty, 
to keep his opinion to himself; and it 
is of the greatest importance that one 
who aspires to be a statesman in this 
country, where parties are always 
changing, should not be constantly 
giving expression to the feelings of the 
moment. It is not safe for a politi- 
cian; for while he is giving vent to 
what is generally a mere fancied ani- 
mosity to the mere party-feeling of 
the moment, he may perhaps be throw- 
ing down the gauntlet at the feet of a 
future colleague; and all for no pur- 
pose, for oftentimes there is no foun- 
dation for aversion to a public man. 
Nor is it rightthat the House of 
Commons, our country, and Continen- 
tal nations, should be constantly hear- 
ing statesmen mutually complimenting 
and abusing each other. It is a 
maxim in State policy that you should 
deal with your enemy as though one 
day he may be your friend, and vice 
versd. In private life, it happens that 
one who is afriend may first be viewed 
with coolness, and then treated as an 
enemy; and this change in conduct 
may be legitimate, though not credit- 
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able. Still more frequently may this 
happen in-public life. Mr. Disraeli 
has, we should think, learnt from 
bitter experience the folly of giving 
expression to mere transient feelings 
either of anger or respect. He is a 
man of extremes; he knows no me- 
diocrity of feeling ; witness the inflated 
pion of the soliloquies in his novels, 
which have drawn down upon him the 
unmitigated ire of his zealous biogra- 
her. With him a statesman’s career 
is either “a system of petty larceny 
on a great scale,” or it is “a precious 
possession of the House of Commons.” 
This is a pity; but Mr. Disraeli, un- 
like other statesmen, had not in early 
life the friendship of those who had 
trodden the thorny paths of English 
politics before him, to inculcate upon 
him the necessity of being habitually 
reserved and moderate in his expres- 
sions; and neither reserve nor mo- 
deration forms a part of his natu- 
ral character. Too warm a nature, 
or too ardent a temperament, are 
not discreditable, though they often 
bring pain and trouble along with 
them. 

We now come to the most hack- 
neyed, and, we admit, the most pain- 
ful portion of Mr. Disraeli’s life—his 
treatment of Sir Robert Peel. 

But these things belong to the past. 
Great blame, in the eyes of an impar- 
tial observer, may be attached to Peel 
for the course he then took, and great 
blame may also attach to Disraeli; 
much, on the other hand, may be said 
in palliation of the conduct of both. 
The one has long ago been forgiven 
by the great party which he irrepara- 
bly injured; the other will, we firmly 
believe, prove himself, at no distant 
period, as firm and enlightened a Mi- 
nister as he is now one of the most 
talented and accomplished states- 
men that ever adorned with his elo- 
quence, or controlled by his wisdom, 
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the legislation of the British Parlia- 
ment. 

We now conclude by urging the 
necessity there is for the reascendancy 
of the Conservative party. We are 
evidently on the verge of a momentous 
period. Are we to commit the guid- 
ance of our affairs to a Government 
whose conduct, as yet, has been one 
course of bungling—the result of dis- 
sension, of abortive speculations—the 
result of a misplaced self-confidence, 
and of unsuccessful negotiation—the 
result of an infatuated love of peace? 
We make, then, our appeal to the 
Protestants of England; are we any 
longer to truckle to the Pope of Rome 
—are we still to devote the public 
money to the support of Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, and then call it “reli- 
gious bigotry?’ We make our ap- 
peal to the friends of Turkey amongst 
us: are we to have a Ministry in 
power who are divided in their opi- 
nions concerning the vitality of the 
country which we are desirous of pro~w 
tecting, and amongst whose support- 
ers are men who deny our right to go 
to war at all?. We make our appeal 
to the foes of Russia; shalltwe have 
a Premier who declares that “ what 
is called, the security of Europe” has 
nothing to fear from Russian aggres- 
sion, and then says that he has no- 
thing to retract or explain? Let us 
have a Ministry of able men, united 
amongst themselves, prepared to up- 
hold our Protestant religion, agreed 
upon the vitality of Turkey) resolved 
to resist Russia, determined to secure 
a durable peace; and, above all, one 
that is strong in the confidence of the 
country, and supported by a united 
majority. Let us tear down the em- 
blems of the most incapable and mis- 
chief-making Coalition that ever any 
country was cursed with, and proclaim 
over its fall the reascendancy of Con- 
servative principles. 

















